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Over 3.000.000 
Miles of Testing 


The COACH 


*595 


eee a 
amos 8828 
The $625 


res. - 
he 4-Door $ 
Sedan ~ ss 695 
The Sport $ 
Cabriolet : - 7 1 5 
Thelmperial $ 
Landau - - 745 
14-Ton Truck $395 
(Chassis only) 
1-Ton Truck $495 
(Chassis only) 

All prices f. 0. b. Flint, 
Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 
They include the low- 
est handling and 
financing charges 
available. 


The illustration below 
showsa birds-eye view 
of the General Mo- 
tors Proving Ground 
at Milford, Mich. 


The General Motors Proving 
Ground, at Milford, Michigan, 
is the greatest outdoor labora- 
tory ever devised for testing 
automotive products. 

Here, over roads and hills of 
every type, Chevrolet cars are 
driven day and night—through 
zero cold and blistering heat. 
Already, Chevrolet cars have 
traveled more than 3,000,000 
test miles on the Proving 
Ground roads— 

—three million miles of hard- 
er, rougher, faster driving than 
a car would ever receive in the 
hands of any owner! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


And that is the reason why 
Chevrolet quality stands su- 
preme in the field of low- 
priced cars— 

—why every feature of Chev- 
rolet design is proved before it 
is offered to the public— 
—why Chevrolet performance 
and comfort and driving ease 
are the finest ever offered in a 
low-priced automobile! 

Go to your Chevrolet dealer— 
and make your own inspection 
of Chevrolet quality. Then 
you'll know why millions have 
acclaimed Chevrolet as the 
world’s finest low-priced car. 


MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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COURTESY OF SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
hester Harvey Rowell is not as 
austere as his picture and the 
account of him in Who’s Who 


would indicate. In spite of his 
academic degrees and affiliations 
he has the common touch and a 
thoroughly understandable way 
of writing what he thinks about 
the doing of the world of today. 
As an editor, lecturer, writer and 
an active participant in politics 
Mr. Rowell has always main- 
tained that happy faculty of de- 
tachment which enables him to 
sit back and rationalize about the 
every day happenings of which he 
is always a part. 

It is, then, with a great de:l of 
pleasure that Sunset presents 
Mr. Rowell’s article “Herbert 
Hoover Then and Now” which 
appears on pages 12 and 13 of 
this issue. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In re mitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter shouid be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and shou.d be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 

Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by con- 
sulting the Readers’ Guide 
tn your library. 

Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 

Printed in U.S. A. 
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Leatrice M. Vollmer, Norwalk, Conn. 








“We are advertised 


by our loving friends” 


John Quincy Adams, Jr. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Mellin’s Food—A Milk Modifier 


Healthy babies are happy babies and this ideal 
condition is due largely to good food so well planned 
that with but little digestive effort al] nutritive elements 
are readily taken into the system in suitable amounts 
to nourish completely every part of the body. 


Mother’s milk is a perfect food, yet full and 
complete nourishment may be supplied for the baby 
deprived of human milk by following the carefully 
studied plan which has made Mellin’s Food well 
known throughout the world as a scientific modifier 
of milk for infant feeding. 


Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food 
and a copy of our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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Robert M. Jones, West Point, Ind. 




















OR years the devoted followers 

of H. M. Tomlinson have 

waited for him to supplement 

his travel-writing with fiction. 

“The Sea and the Jungle,” 
“*Tide Marks,” “Gifts of Fortune,” and 
the rest have merely whetted the appetites 
of those who longed to see the author’s 
undeniably great talent turned to the uses 
of the novel. Almost every critic in the 
business has drawn the inevitable com- 
parison between Tomlinson and Conrad 
and done his best to stimulate an artificial 
(if justified) interest in the story 
that the former would some day 
write. 

Now, in “‘Gallions Reach” (Har- 
per, $2.00), Mr. Tomlinson has done 
what was expected of him, written 
a novel; and those who have 
looked for great things may pick 
his book apart to discover whether 
or not he has lived up to the prom- 
ises of the critics. 

First of all it must be made clear 
that in “Gallions Reach” Mr. Tom- 
linson is not interested in plot. 
There is no clever prearrangement 
of situation in the book, no care- 
fully planned suspense leading to 
climax; none of the handy tricks 
of the story-teller have been brouzht 
into play to satisfy the story-seek- 
ing public. The aes is a study 
of a man’s soul; because adventure 
of one sort or another is necessary 
to the development of that them:, 
Tomlinson goes at it and produces 
adventure of an_ extraordinarily 
fascinating kind. But the adven- 
ture is there because the man about 
whom the author’s story is woven is 
the sort of man to whom adventures 
occur, and not, in the manner of the 
yarn-spinner, because the author 
needs excitement to put his tale 
across. 


OLET, the protagonist of 

“Gallions Reach,” is junior partner 
in a London shipping ofice—Tomlinson’s 
own job for many years. Never at heart 
a business man, he comes to the point where 
he can stand the petty meannesses of busi- 
ness no longer. Insulted in a quarrel, he 
loses his head and strikes his chief, who 
falls dead. Thereafter Colet is a wanderer 
in search of an adjustment to life as he has 
to live it. His pursuit of the reasons for 
living leads him at last to the fastnesses of 
Burma in a fantastic treasure hunt with a 
partner who epitomizes the practical ap- 
proach to life. Finally, however, Colet 
discovers the el. truth by which 
natures like his own must live. “The 
ghosts we khow govern us,” he says, and 
concludes, “But there’s no fun for us 
unless we obey the ghosts.” And he 


goes back to London, to face his own 
particular ghost. 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


Since Conrad has been dragged willy- 
nilly into the picture, comparison of “Gal- 
lions Reach” with “Lord Jim” is in- 
evitable. But there is really no true basis 
for such comparison. Conrad and Tom- 
linson are as far apart as the poles. The 
former never forgot his story, even in the 
involved philosophies into which his fa- 
vorite Marlowe sometimes led him. Tom- 
linson doesn’t care particularly for his 





GH. M. Tomlinson, whose novel “Gallions Reach’’ 
(Harper &F Bros.) 1s reviewed on this page 


story; he’s interested in his man and the 

story is, so to say, a by-product. Only in 

certain passages are the two comparable, 

witness this bit from the battle of the ship 
“Altair” with the hurricane: 


“The sky had closed down on 
them and they were circumscribed by 
a sunless incertitude. In that gray 

vacancy shadows appeared that were 
too high to be of water, but those 
ghosts darkened and emerged as seas 
which saw the ship at once and came 
for her in towering velocity.“ 


That is like Conrad, to be sure. One 
critic quotes that very bit, in fact, as evi- 
dence that Tomlinson is “scarcely be- 
hind Conrad. But we see no need to say 
“behind Conrad’”—or ahead of Conrad, 
for the matter of that. Both write of the 
sea and of strange places; there, for us, 
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comparison ends. We can say, though, 
that if you’re fond of Conrad you'll like 
“Gallions Reach.” Suppose we leave it 
at that? 


A Novel of Respectability 


N the last few months we’ve come 

across four novels—English novels, 
all of them—each of which has been writ- 
ten around the same major theme, the 
devitalizing influence of a tradition or a 
set of traditions carried too far. It is 
natural, of course, that the contempo- 
rary British novelist should occupy 
himself with this theme. Now that 
the immediate post-war jazz spirit 
has worn itself thin, there is time 
to take stock of such changes as 
the conflict brought about. And, 
as far as England is concerned, the 
most marked change is the break- 
up of two sets of conventions—the 
convention of the Family, one and 
indissoluble and always right, and 
along with it the convention of 
Respectability, as interpreted by 
and through the standards of an age 
which has passed. 

Obviously such a breaking up 
presents problems, and it is with 
one or another of the problems 
which, in England, are facing a 
generation that has to adjust itself 
and doesn’t quite know how, that 
all four of these novels have busied 
themselves. Perhaps it would be 
more exact to write, ‘“‘with one 
side or another of the same prob- 
lem,” for, in the final analysis, the 
tradition of the Family and the 
holy tradition of Respectability are 
one and the same. 

Of the four books, Bohun Lynch’s 
“Respectability” (Little, Brown, 
$2.50), does the best job. Mr. 
Lynch is no novice; he has written 
a dozen or so books and he possesses 
the gift of “concentration,” so to 
speak, when he is writing around 
a definite topic. There is no scattering 
of shot, such as mars so many “theme 
novels’; the author has his thesis to 
maintain and he does it, thoroughly 
and satisfactorily, in a novel which ful- 
fills all the requirements. 

The story touches four generations, 
completely covering the middle two which 
embrace the late Victorian period. It is 
essentially the story of Esther and of 
Esther’s daughter—Esther who rebelled 
against that code which took thought for 
the letter of respectability rather than its 
spirit, and ran away from her impossible 
husband to try to find happiness. Thirty 

. (Continued on page 88) 








Recent Books in Brief Review 
will be found on page 88 
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Boys’ Schools 





SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 
Accredited by leading universities, West Point and Annapolis. 
Graduates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine interest 
in the needs of individual boys. Land and water sports all 
year. Catalog. Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S. Pacific 
Beach Sta., San Diego, Ca' 








PAGE (Xckvemy 


A big school for little boys, Page stands in 
a class by itself as a military school for little 
boys. Sound training in the essential branches 
with military training adapted to young boy 
needs. Parents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement. Largest 
Eschool of its kind in America. Write for 
the catalog. Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster, 
1223 Cochran Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 

























THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
San Rafael, California 
A non-military preparatory school offering the traditions and 
standards of the best eastern schools. 
James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 


Headmaster San Rafael 


Box 6-A 


Harvard Schoo 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
arding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 

accredited. Member R. O. T. C. For catalog and particulars 

address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, Box S. 





LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
C. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Ca 








IF YOU HAVE A 


BOY 


who needs sound training for college 
and for business life and who wants to 
go to a school where outdoor activities 
are encouraged (either military or non- 
military)—write us and tell us about 
him. We want you to make a wise 
selection for your lad and we will aid 
you in every way we can. 


Write to 


Sunset’s School Department 
1045 Sansome Street 
Calif. 


San Francisco . 
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Handle with Care! 


ELIEVE it or not, there are some 
B parents who figuratively put their 
children into a basket and leave them 
on the first and handiest doorstep that 
presents itself. 
timism they believe that their children 
will be in sympathetic hands regardless of 


With lackadaisical op- | 


‘ 


the child’s temperament and home train- | 
ing. Utterly oblivious to the fact that the | 


child’s brain is a delicately 
mechanism that can be made or ruined in 
the process of handling, they go about the 
business of sending him to school. 

The ordinary American school can 
usually be relied upon to operate for the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
Our schools as a whole are really fine and 
they cannot be excelled anywhere. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, our chil- 
dren are not all of a pattern. Most of 
them are sturdy little entities whose prob- 
lems must be given careful individual 
attention. 

The West is fortunate in having educa- 
tional institutions that make a specialty 
of studying the children left in their care. 

After a long and careful survey of con- 
ditions the heads of our schools have come 
to the conclusion that the most effective 
way to study the child and in turn to 
persuade the child to study from them, is 
through the medium of small classes and 
individual attention. 

Our great institutions of higher learning 
are trying to work around to this ideal by 
dividing themselves into many small 
colleges. 

Fortunately for the thoughtful parent 
there are here in the West a number of 
schools where the attendance is limited to 
the point where the child has the oppor- 
tunity of coming under the personal obser- 
vation of his teachers; where the child’s 
I'ttle idiosyncrasies may be observed and 
used as a lever to the further opening of 
the treasure-chest of learning. 

The schools appearing in SUNSET’S 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY are the type 
that exemplifies the best there is to be had 


in “personal” instruction. These schools 


will appeal to the parents who do not be- 
lieve in indiscriminately placing their 
children on the doorstep of the first and 
handiest school that presents itself. 


sensitive 


Girls’ Schools 
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PALO ALTO awa 
‘The Home of Stanford University’”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 











The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
rincipal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 

















THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 


Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
girls. Forty inutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 
Preparaticrfor Eastern Colleges. Caroline Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Jose ph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL cxitornis 


Home and Day School for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and W estern Colleges. Special 
attention to College Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 
of Information address the Principal, Mary |. Lockey, A. B. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 
Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 











MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Efkis 
Established 1889. Boarding and Day School. Accredited 


College Preparation. Special advantages in Music French 
Art, Home a etc. Outdoor life. Riding. 

Ada S. Blake, A. B., Principal, ? 
5029A West Third Street Los Angeles, California 








IF Tou HAFE A 


GIRL 


who wants to specialize a bit in her 
chosen field along with her general work 
and who needs an atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement, drop us a 
line or two and let us help you select a 
school for her; our western schools offer 
the highest traditions and standards, 
and those are what you appreciate. 


Write to 
Sunset’s School Department 


1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco” - Calif. 
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N 1920,” says Chester Rowell in 
his article “Hoover Then and 
Now,” on page 12 of this issue, 
“Hoover was a _ political amateur, 
and his supporters were largely 
idealists. Now they are still inspired by 
an ideal, but they are practical men also, 
and Hoover himself has been graduated 
from the amateur class. The Hoover 
candidacy then was outside the estab- 
lished scheme of things political; now it is 
at its very center. The idealism of his 
candidacy, which was against the stream 
then, is with it now. Without losing the 
qualities which made it appeal to the 
foresighted then, Hoover's candidacy 
now appeals to the hard-headed also.” 
In this manner Mr. Rowell sums up 
the difference between Secretary Hoover’s 
status as a possible candidate for the 
Republican presidential nomination in 
1928 and his status at the time of that 
first ill-fated “Hoover boom” in 1920. 
Chester H. Rowell is one of the West’s 
best known journalists. In political mat- 
ters he is a careful observer, a keen ana- 
lyst, an accomplished writer. What he 
has to say about Herbert Hoover’s 
chances in the political arena in 1928 is 
worth every ew attention. 
? ? 
iY mh morning of September 14th, 
more than ten thousand people 
gathered along San Francisco’s waterfront 
to watch the S. S. Maui sail. Aboard 


the steamer was a group 


tion and it is with this tendency that 
educators and students have concerned 
themselves in their investigations. Dr. 
Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarth- 
more College, recently said that the col- 
lege of the future * ‘will emphasize quality 
rather than size”. Dr. Robert E. Angell 
of the University of Michigan went so 
far as to recommend that that great in- 
stitution b2 broken up into a system of 
smaller colleges. Other prominent edu- 
cators have expressed themselves similarly 
and it is evident that the trend of modern 
thought in education is toward the smaller 
unit. 

In the meantime, the Pacific coast ‘s 
watching with interest the actual begin- 
ning of a plan to preserve the intimacy of 
the small student group while retaining 
all the advantages of the greater resources 
as to equipment which modern higher 
education demands. 
~ The plan is that of Dr. James Arnold 
Blaisdell, president of Pomona College. 
He proposes to add to the small college 
and the great university a third type of 
American educational organization. In 
essence, it is to consist of a group of feder- 
ated colleges on private foundation. Each 
will retain its individuality yet each will 
participate in the resources of the group. 
The plan is reminiscent of the Oxford and 
Cambridge systems, yet in its operation 
it is to be thoroughly American in char- 
acter. So far, Pomona College and the 





of men bound on what 








was probably the first 
errand of its kind, the 
holding of memorial ser- 
vices in mid-ocean for 
the trans-Pacific fliers 
who had lost their lives 
in the attempt to make 
the long hop. 

Eight hundred and 
ninety-eight statute 
miles west of the Golden 
Gate the service of com- 
memoration was con- 
ducted by Walter W. 
Cribbins of San Fran- 
cisco, assisted by Captain 
John T. Diggs of the 
Maui and on page 14, 
Mr. Cribbins tells the 
touching story of the 
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In Sunset for December 


A New Adventure Serial 


“Dark Island” 


By Charles Collins and Gene Markey 


Romance and Adventure on Land and at Sea and at the 
Bottom of the Sea—an Extraordinary Tale of a 
Treasure and a Girl and a Race for Both 


Out November 15th 
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D RING hs past few years no 
institution has undergone a more 
trying period of examination and criti- 
cism than the American college. It is 
agreed that in our anxiety to provide the 
ultimate in equipment for the greatest 
ossible number of students, we have 
nage in danger of losing sight of the fact 
that it is the individual student who 
counts. We are undoubtedly tending 
toward standardization in higher educa- 
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new Scripps College for Women are the 
only two units of the group. 

The story of the Claremont Colleges, 
as the federation is to be called, is told by 
George W. Savage in his article: ‘ ‘A New 
Note in American Education” on page 16 
of this issue. 

? ? 
- this i issue appears the third and 
final article by Walter V. agg 
is 


NOVEMBER 


on the great “Julian Pete” swindle. 












NG NEXT MONTH 


first two articles, in SUNsET for September 
and October, have occasioned more com- 
ment than any series that has appeared in 
SuNsET since the expose of the operations 


of that other clever promoter, E. G. Lewis 
of Atascadero fame. With infinite pains, 
Mr. Woehlke has uncovered the amazing 
details of the various astounding stock 
juggleries and market manipulations 
through which S. C. Lewis and his as- 
sociate, Bennett, made it appear that the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation had been 
thoroughly rehabilitated and was on its 
way to a sound and healthy development. 
His account is clear, non-technical and 
illuminating in the extreme and in this 
last article he puts the question: “Will 
any one be punished for this theft of many 
millions?”—and answers it. 


? ? ? 
OW that football season is in full 
swing the eyes of western foot- 
ball fans (and that means the general 
public in these days of big stadiums and 
bigger crowds) are focused on the leading 
teams and on the leading coaches. 

Of the latter, “Pop” Warner, coach at 
Stanford University, is without doubt the 
most picturesque figure. Coming to 
Stanford with years of notable successes 
in eastern colleges behind him, he has 
grown overnight into a,legend almost. 
As we’ve observed, however, the col- 
leges and universities no longer hold ex- 
clusive title to the legends which used to 
be their peculiar prop- 
erty—especially in re- 
gard to anything which 
concerns. player or 
coaches in the suddenly 

opular game of football. 
The public at large is 
interested in the sport as 
it has never been inter- 
ested before and it is 
definitely interested in 
the figures of the football 
world. 

Coach Glenn Warner 
is known as a coach who 
has the habit of turning 
out winning teams. 
Where he goes confidence 
follows. Why is it that 
he always inspires such 
faith on the part of his 
players and the football 
i public alike? What does 

he think about football 
in the West, the boys who play it, the 
West itself, now that he has been here 
long enough to form opinions? 

These and other questions are answered 
in a timely personal sketch of Warner, by 
W. A. Brewer, Jr., on page 26 of this issue. 

t ? t 
ae articles by Homer Dye, Jr. 
accompanied by his own vigorous, 
spirited drawings, have been appearing in 
(Continued on page 93) 
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A package as convenient as the 
salt, Triple wrapped to keep 
out dust and moisture, and 
equipped with a bandy hinged 
spout that won't come off. 
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SALT POURERS 


when this 
free running 
SALT is used 
Why pound the 
salt shaker on the 
table. . . . why prod it 
with matches and pins? 
It’s so unnecessary when 
Morton’s Salt pours freely 
in damp weather. 
There’s a very simple reason for 
this famous Morton convenience. 
It’s this: 
The tiny crystals are cube-shaped. 
Thus they tumble off one another in- 
stead of sticking together like the flake 
crystals of ordinary salts. 
And such lively, even flavor. You'll say there’s 
no salt like it. Your grocer carries both vari- 
eties ... . plain, or iodized for goiter prevention. 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago M QO R T () Nis 


WHEN IT RAINS—IT POURS 
PLAIN OR IODIZED sy A L i 
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ColorHarmony—Thecolorsforevery 
car with Body by Fisher are selected 


by artists who through long experi- 
ence have learned what colors are 
most pleasing when applied to a mo- 
tor car body. Frequently several col- 
or designs must be created and criti- 
cized by experts before one is selected. 


Hardware—Fisherintroducedthepe- 
riod influenceinautomobilehard ware 
design. Fisher body door window 
regulator and lock handles, dome 
lights and instrument panels, are all 
of the highest grade and designed in 
period treatment by artist-craftsmen. 


Upholstery Material—Fisher uses 
mohair, velour and broadcloth, se- 
lected with particular attention to 
long wear and color fastness. All 
Fisher upholstery material is sub- 
jected to most severe tests and 
only the best in the particular 
weave decided upon is used. 
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HEN you visit the showroom of any General Motors 

car dealer, you are certain to be aroused to admiring 
enthusiasm by the beauty of the various models on display. 
The salesman with whom you talk will tell you that the 
bodies for all these cars are designed, engineered and built 
by Fisher. Each bears the world-known signature plate, 
“Body by Fisher’. You may always feel positively sure 
that any car bearing this Fisher symbol is the greatest 
value, and the most beautiful and comfortable car in its 
particular price field. So true is this, that anyone planning 
the purchase of a new car would not only be safe, but wise, 
in confining his choice to those cars with Body by Fisher. 


ISHER BODIE 


GENERAL MOTOR S§S 


CADILLAC LASALLE BUICK OAKLAND 
OLDSMOBILE PONTIAC CHEVROLET 
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Here is a 
Corking Good 
Small-Zown 
Yarn eA bout 
the Kind of People 
-Iost of Us Know 


Llamans 
Bridge 


By 


Charles -Alexander 


HE motor of Dan Shinn’s 
faithful little car skipped a 
beat, raced eagerly and 
missed and coughed, stopping 
entirely with a protesting 
back-fire. Dan’s heart likewise skipped 
once, but it did not back-fire or stop. It 
was a young heart, generally known as 
light and free; but Dan, who knew it best, 
felt that in reality it was neither of these, 
but burdened with young care. He was 
out of gasoline high on the side of & moun- 
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The scow turned 
crazily; her mast 
struck the bridge; 
the scow, half-filled, 
drifted under 


tain, with a weary river below and a dusty 
road behind. He climbed over-side, 
stretched his long legs, and wondered how 
far it was to Placer City. He couldn’t 
have passed it. Placer City was just a 
wide spot on the road beside the black 
river Klale, his brother Will had said; 
once a mining camp but now only a town; 
and thus far, since leaving Benton, there 
had been no single wide spot on all the 
road. 

A truck roared by, loaded with gasoline 
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HERMAN STRUCK 


drums. Dan watched it, wondering how 
many laps around the equator the gas 
loaded on the truck would drive his little 
car. Watching the truck easing itself 
down the grade, Dan climbed into his car, 
let off his brakes and enjoyed the thrill of 
traveling down-hill without the aid of 
gasoline. 

It was something for nothing, and Dan 
made the most of it. Around sharp cor- 
ners he shot, and even, on a bad curve, 
passed the creeping truck. How far the 
grade extended he could only guess, and 
all his guesses fell short. Long restless 
periods of wandering along the highways, 
which had earned him a ne’er-do-much 





. 











Io 


reputation, had also taught him that 
every hole one coasts deep down into 
must be climbed out of again. But he was 
out of gas, and there was no point in hunt- 
ing for gas as long as he could travel with- 
out it. He husbanded all the momentum 
he could, which is to say he drove in a way 
legally construed as reckless. 

And then he rolled out above a sandy 
plain, saw a sleepy town across the river, 
with a few steeples and groups of poplars 
rising above it, and felt, strangely, that 
in this place lay Destiny. He shot up the 
approach to a new bridge through a nar- 
row gap in the deep gorge of the river. 
A man at a booth cried “Stop!” But the 
bridge, a steel suspension affair, had a 
hump in its middle. Not until he had 
coasted over this hump and could start 
down simply by freeing his brakes did Dan 
stop. The man came along-side, panting. 

“Why didn’t you stop? Two-bits toll 
for cars on this bridge.” 

“Tell me, said Dan, letting the car slide 
forward a foot, “how this can be. Isn’t 
this a county bridge?” 

“Not by a long shot. Two bits.” 

Dan produced a quarter and the re- 
mark: “It isn’t worth it.” 

He coasted down the bridge and saw a 
service station lying in wait beside the 
road. It was Skelton’s. He remembered 
having seen a sign at the top of the hill 
pointing the way to Skelton’s Station. 
Delicately he stepped on his brake, draw- 
ing up nicely beside the pump. 


cc HAT a noiseless flivver?” grinned 

the gasoline merchant. 

“She’s been noiseless for the last ten 
miles. Some hill you’ve got there.” 
Dan’s bold blue eye roamed along the 
main street. “So this is Paris.” 

“Yeah. How many?” 

“Serve that car first.” A coupe had 
drawn up on the other side of the pump. 
At its wheel was a well-arranged girl. 
Unblushingly Dan studied her, for he was 
a hardened traveler. And she did not 
mind, as girls in roadside towns sometimes 
do. For a moment her own blue eyes 
looked into Dan’s. As she settled behind 
the wheel again, Dan noted that she did 
not pay for her gasoline, either with scrip 
or money. 

“Running charge accounts on gas?” he 
asked, when the coupe had gone. “How 
can you do it?” 

“Naw. That’s Caroline, old Haman 
Skelton’s girl. Skelton owns this oil well. 
I just work here. Two-eighty.” 

“Look here; thirty-five cents a gallon?” 

The native laughed. “Surest_ little 
thing you know. We have to haul it in in 


drums. No railroad, no nothin’, except 
trucks.” 

Dan paid up. “Where’s the Miner 
office?” 


“Four blocks down, across from Skel- 
ton’s Bank.” 

Dan saw the coupe parking, nose to the 
curb, in front of the bank. In spite of the 
price of gasoline, he decided he liked 
Placer City. He looked at everything, 
with a sense as of exploring. He was done 
with roving. He would stay here a long 
time—or always. 

From an interview at the red brick 
bank with Haman Skelton, Dan returned 
to the dingy Miner office and made him- 
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Haman’s Bridge: 





self solid with Jock Baker, who was fever- 
ishly kicking off dodgers on a little platen 
press. 

“So you’re going to run the paper?” 
Jock asked, pausing to wet his finger on 
the glycerine pad. “Newspa er man?” 

“A bit,” Dan grinned. ‘Got to the 
night northwest desk on the Seattle Jour- 
nalonce. Kept it two weeks. I’m not tak- 
ing this thing on any lease. I put a con- 
tract-to-buy proposition above Skelton’s 
U-O-Me. Going to his house tonight to 
talk it over.” 


















Throwing the offset 
lever so that the press 
pounded on_ without 
printing, Jock Baker 
tipped his face up and 
studied Dan _ Shinn 
from under the edge 
of his green shade. He 
asked, softly: 

“So you signed up 
quick? Put all you had in, left title with 
Skelton, you pay by the month on a con- 
tract to buy? Full of pep an’ vinegar; 
taking charge this minute, getting out 
the sheet Thursday?” 

“So,” admitted Dan, looking 1 in Jock’s 
eyes and liking them. “Paid him a 
thousand down; two hundred a month. 
Had five hundred left for first payment on 
a Model L linotype—fast straight-matter 
mill, the L—and wired for it and an oper- 
ator. In this week’s paper we’re calling 
for a railroad mass meeting.” 


rte BAKER seemed to make up 
his mind. He switched off the press 
motor, threw down his apron and green 
shade, unrolled his sleeves and. took hat 
and coat from a spike. ‘“You come along,” 
he ordered the new boss. 

Dan followed. He was going to Skel- 
ton’s for dinner that evening—to Skel- 
ton’s, where Caroline, an interesting girl, 
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Charles Alexander 


lived. He liked Placer City. There was 
much to do, everything to do. The old 
dead town had in it the makings of a new 
live city. In bringing a railroad, building 
a city, Dan would build his own business. 

Everyone had looked on it as a pleasant 
farce when he had gone out, like a youth 
of old, to wrest his fortune from the world 
—everyone but Mae, the printing-office 
girl he had taken to lunch so often. He 
recalled that Mae’s eyes had told him, 
while he talked, how she believed in him. 
Well—Mae should share with him, in 
the business. And 
this Placer City, 
it seemed to him, 
had been awaiting 
his coming, gasp- 
ing for just his 
leadership. There 
was, also, Caroline. 


C The girl’s eyes 
followed him. She 
was silent. 
“Tt’s done. 
Haman’s got me,” 


he said 


“Tt’s only forty miles to the main line,” 
he reminded Jock as they swung down 
Yellow Gold street. “Not far for a rail- 
road spur to come, if business is offered 
the railroad. What’s been wrong with 
you people?” 

“Yes,” agreed Jock. Then: “I'll show 
you. Guess you can stand a jolt. See the 
Klale River Hardware Company, on the 
corner? Josiah Simpson, the old saint 
standing in the door, runs it. The Placer 
City Company owns _ three-fourths. 
There’s two groceries—Red Front and 
Upjohn’s. Placer City Company owns 
’em. Lumber yard over beyond. Young 
Staples came an’ started it. Borrowed 
from Skelton’s Bank. Now Staples runs 
the yard. Placer City owns it.” 

Dan had seen the town waiting and 
ready for his leadership. He had not seen 
this plain, this strangling thing, the Placer 
City Company that gripped the town like 
a leech.’ He had not known that such 
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p chines could still be. He was dazed. His 


" voice was not so clear as he asked: 


“Jock, who is the Placer City Com- 
pany?” 

The printer snarled: 
ton.” 

Silence. And Dan Shinn argued: “But 
it’s to his interest, too—” 

“The hell it is,” yipped the little man. 
“Didn’t you pay two-bits to cross his 
bridge? Why isn’t there a county bridge? 
Because Skelton’s got the county buf- 
faloed. Why not a railroad? Skelton’s got 
twenty big trucks freighting night an’ day. 
Oh, you’re not the first dreamer to run the 
Haven’t I seen good men go? 
Didn’t I come that way an’ put up all I 
had—only $500—an’ run the sheet? Y ou 
poor kid; drift in, take a glance, an’ in 
one hour sign up with Haman. Should’ve 
come to me first. And a linotype! Skel- 
ton’s that much ahead, that’s all.” 

Dan Shinn’s lips set. He had no come- 
back. They walked toward the newspa- 
per office. Haman Skelton. And Caro- 


“Haman Skel- 


' line, Haman’s daughter, who was inter- 


esting, who gave him that warm feeling of 
young importance. 

It was nearly six. Jock Baker turned 
down the one block tow ard the river. 
“T don’t patronize Skelton,” he explained 
bitterly. “Buy my grub by mail. Oh, he 
hi auls the mail. Draw my wages an’ save 
‘em. Built me a big house-boat on the 
river. Pay no rent to Skelton—he don’t 
own the river, anyway.” 





Haman’s Bridge: 
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Dan grinned. “He owns the bridge 
over it.’ 

A flush spread under the sallow of the 
printer’s face. “‘Yes—but when I get 
enough ahead, I’ll get Skelton. Blow him 
up, or his damn’ bridge. With the bridge 
gone, the town’d have to holler for help. 
Bridge aint paid for. Built it two years 
ago—had to mortgage nineteen farms to 
do it. Why? Because they was two ferries 


—Haman’s and an opposition one. Bridge 
gave Haman a headlock on the hauling. 


That’s the 


Stopped the railroads, too. 





only site for a bridge, account of the 


mountain. Railroads won’t fight him. 
But he couldn’t build a new bridge. An’ 
I'll blow him up, I’m tellin’ you!” 

His thin face was set in hard lines. His 


eyes glittered as he moved away, a man 
driven and broken and nursing the fire 
within him that Haman Skelton had 
kindled. 

Sitting next morning in the brown 
swivel chair before the littered desk in the 
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Miner office, where many a hopeful editor 
had ‘sat and fought and lost before him, 
Dan Shinn insisted it was pleasing to be- 
lieve that he was important to Caroline. 
He remembered, betimes, Mae, the print- 
ing-office girl who would run his linotype. 
He had, in a way, pledged many un- 
spoken things with Mae. But Caroline 
—He stirred uneasily. She, like the 
town, was new opportunity. Caroline un- 
consciously had flattered him. During 
that evening at Skelton’s Dan had been 
closer to her than to Haman Skelton— 
and with, as was natural, 
Haman’s consent. 


_ had spent her four 
years “‘out,”’ at school, 
and this was her first year at 
home. “And there isn’t 
anyone in town,” she had 
said, “anyone, you know— 
they were all born here, or 
have lived here so long—” 

Dan knew. He talked 
her language, and her wide 
eyes, blue like very distant 
hills) approved. And she 
expected him to stay, to be 
one of them; she would come 
down to see his new lino- 
type, the first in the district. 
He was wonderful, just what 
the town needed, what 
they all needed. 

“A very intelligent girl,” 
Dan told the empty office. 
“Verily, the little flatterer! 
But it’s the spur I need. 
She looks at me as though 
I were two million bucks, 
and right then I know I am 
two million bucks. Who 
ever took Danny seriously 
before? Highbrow brother, 
Secretary to the Port of 
Portland Commission; sister 
married rich. Always giving 
Danny advice, as though 
he were their son. Now 
Caroline, Haman’s daugh- 
ter, knows I’m going to 
make the grade. 

**Besides,” he said to the 
scissors, “it isn’t downright 
flattery. She believes it. 
She’ll stand by, like women 
do in movies. 

Dan was in his_ chair 
early Thursday. In the 
back-shop Jock Baker was 
furiously hand-setting the 
type for Thursday’s paper. 
Dan excavated the desk 
telephone from a pile of 
copy-paper and answered it. 

“Mr. Shinn? — This is 
Haman Skelton. Drop in at 
the bank, will you? I'd like 
to talk over that railroad meeting.” 

““Good,”’ answered Dan. He cleared a 
space on the desk and set the telephone 
down. Gently he leaned back. This was 
the first round. Haman didn’t call on 
him. Haman ordered him to call at the 
bank. Well, he would discharge valor 
and employ discretion. Still, he wouldn’t 
call till afternoon. 

The Model L, a telegram from Seattle 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Herbert Hoover' 


Then and Now 


In 1920 Hoover Was 
a Political Amateur. 
What Are His 
Chances Today? 


HE editor of Sunset asks for 

an article on “Hoover Then 

and Now’—meaning, appar- 

ently, an answer to the ques- 

tion why Herbert Hoover 
could have been an ideal but unstrategic 
candidate for President in 1920, and yet 
be the most strategic candidate now, even 
from the standpoint of the most practical 
politics. 

For an active supporter of Mr. Hoover, 
who desires and expects his election and 
hopes to contribute to it, the assignment is 
not easy. It means violating the rule of 
political publicity, “claim everything, and 
concede nothing”; to analyze the evident 
practical disabilities of the Hoover cam- 
paign of eight years ago, and to point out 
some of the difficulties which confront it 
even now. But no other sort of article 
would be worth writing. So let us make 
the choice of frankness and take its risks. 
That is, after all, usually the best policy. 

Eight years ago, Hoover was a political 
amateur, and his supporters were largely 
idealists. Now they are still inspired by 
an ideal, but they are practical men also, 
and Hoover himself 
has graduated far be- 
yond the amateur 
class. The Hoover 
candidacy then was 
outside the  estab- 
lished scheme of things political; now it is 
at its very center. To nominate him then 
would have been contrary to all the rules 
of the game; now it is precisely the regular 
thing to do. And the idealism of his 
candidacy, which was against the stream 
then, is with it now. So, without losing 
the qualities which made it appeal to the 
foresighted then, Hoover’s candidacy now 
appeals to the hard-headed also. The 
transition spells precisely the difference 
between an ideal and its realization. 

When, with little more than passive 
acquiescence on his part, Mr. Hoover’s 
friends proposed him for President in 
1920, they were launching their idealistic 
crusade at precisely the least propitious 
moment in recent American history. The 
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very fact that the convention which might 
have nominated Hoover did nominate 
Harding, sufficiently reflects the spirit of 
the time. 

The American people were tired, and 
wanted, above all things, a rest. It was 
only two years after the armistice, a year 
after the Peace of Versailles, and in the 
very midst of the bitter contest to prevent 
American membership in the League of 
Nations. America was bent on getting 
completely out of the war, into which, 
spiritually, it had never fully entered. It 
was at the very bottom of a reaction from 
an emotional exaltation which had been 
largely an artificial product. We had 
elected Woodrow Wilson on the slogan, 
“he kept us out of war,” and we had been 
divided even in our sympathies. We 
were united only in self-congratulation 
that we were out of it. When circum- 
stances made our participation inevitable, 
we dutifully followed the President, ruth- 
lessly imposed compulsory conformity on 
each other, and worked up war hatreds 
which increased in intensity with our dis- 
tance from the front. One brief summer 
our soldiers participated in the actual 
hostilities. The rest of us obeyed 
Hoover’s orders on what to eat and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s orders on what to think. 
Then we blew off the whole tension in the 
shouting of Armistice Day, and settled 
down to the comfortable assurance that 
our world was once more as it had always 


By 


Chester HZ. Rowell 


President Wilson of course knew better, 
and sought to readjust human relations to 
the new conditions. He succeeded with 
the world, but failed with his own 
country. Politicians made partisan oppor- 
tunity out of the world’s travail, and rode 
the growing reaction against President 
Wilson as the symbol of all we wanted to 
forget. It was the bottom of the slump in 
Europe also. Our convention came the 
very year when it was uncertain whether 
all Europe would go Bolshevik. Europe 
was frightened and revolutionary; Amer- 
ica indifferent and tired. 

Into this dreary time came the idealists, 
crying in the wilderness the name of 
Hoover and the cause of a new and better 
world. There was instant response from 
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the still-idealistic element. 
votes, straw-ballot and official, in Michi- 
gan, illustrated it. Hoover carried the 
faculty of the University of Michigan 
something like forty to one, and the 
students two or three to one, but he was 
defeated in the popular primaries, and he 
had no supporters at all among the pro- 
fessional politicians of the state com- 
mittee. ‘There were similar results else- 
where. Hoover’s support came chiefly 
from those who are usually some years 
ahead of the times. 

It was an admirable but premature 
movement—an attempt to rally the 
people to a world figure when they wanted 
to forget the world; to offer them a leader 
when they wanted to stand still, and a 
thinker when they wanted to forget. They 
had had too much of these things from 
Wilson already. Why offer them still 
more, from an even abler leader, who had 
already demonstrated his capacity to stir 
them to effort and sacrifice? 

A Pullman smoking room story of the 
time illustrates the state of the public 
mind. One man praised Harding. “What 
has he ever done?” asked another. “Noth- 
ing!” protested a third. “Then I’m for 
him,” exclaimed a quiet stranger in the 
corner. “Nothing” was exactly what a 
weary people wanted. 


N this situation, when the flaccid tor- 

por of the people left the political 
gamesters in full control, Hoover was a 
candidate outside all the rules of their 
game. Personally, he scarcely knew that 
there were such rules. Though one of the 
best-informed and 
practically capable 
men in the world, on 
most of the major 
concerns of life, he 
was less than an ama- 
teur in the chess game of practical profes- 
sional politics. At first he did not even 
know to which party he belonged. That, to 
be sure, was a disability which he shared 
with George Washington, and the time 
was one in which the philosopher from 
Mars might well have stumped the party 
leaders by asking them what, after all, 
was the difference between them; but to 
the practical politicians, who always knew 
their party affiliations, even when they 
knew nothing else, it was supreme and un- 
thinkable ignorance. Worse still, when 
asked his political views, he described 
himself as a “liberal.” The politicians did 
not understand what that meant, but, on 
looking the word up, they discovered that 
there was a party named “Liberal” in 
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( Herbert Clark Hoover, 


Secretary of Commerce 


England. Horrors! 
Here was a man who 

not only did not know 
what American party he 
belonged to, but did belong 
to a British one. Looking 
further, they learned that Hoover, 

during the time when he had charge 
of his firm’s business in Europe, had 
taken a house in London, and had given 
it as his address. His world-wide ac- 


quaintance included very few whom 
the politicians knew, and his vast 
knowledge covered too many things 


which they did not know, and therefore 
suspected. And his most recent public 
service, as food controller, had been as a 
loyal worker under a Democratic adminis- 
tration. What mattered it that Hoover 
was one of the most famous and best- 
tested men in the world; the Quaker who 
had headed the great peaceful and con- 
structive services of the war and the re- 
construction; who had ruled whole na- 
tions and expended billions without 
criticism; who had saved more lives than 
guns had destroyed, and manifested an 
executive capacity unequaled by any 
military leader? He was a person com- 
pletely and unimaginably beyond classi- 
fication by any rules they knew. The 
whole proposition was simply outside 
their horizon. 

As the convention approached, other 
friends of Hoover who did know, in a 
limited way, the rules of the game, took 
charge and conducted primary campaigns, 
in regular form, in some states. Hoover 
became a regular candidate for the regular 
Republican nomination—to have his case 
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decided by a convention ruled by men to 
whom he and all his sort were an incom- 


prehensible enigma. The result, of 
course, was predestined by the very con- 
ditions. Hoover had indeed met, as no 
other man, the great tests of war and 
restoration. He had inspired his fellow- 
workers with a frantic personal loyalty, 
and his very name had become a noun and 
a verb in the language of the people. No 
other man in the world had shown, under 
test, greater powers of popular leadership. 
But he was outside the standards by 
which this convention measured men. 


O the Senatorial oligarchs nominated 

Harding for his faults—the mildest- 
mannered Senator that ever took a pro- 
gram. He was to fulfill the ideal of the 
smoking-room story, and do “nothing.” 
And then, to their dismay, Harding de- 
veloped virtues. Genially recognizing his 
own limitations, he braved Senatorial pro- 
test by putting into his cabinet men who 
could supplement them—Hoover, to regu- 
late the business which Harding’s spon- 
sors did not want regulated; Hughes, to 
conduct the foreign affairs which they 
wanted ignored, and Mellon to handle on 
business principles the financial affairs 
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which they wanted 
dealt with on political 
principles. With one- 
half of his now-aroused 
character, Harding gave the 
country the intelligent and vig- 
orous administration he had been 
picked to prevent. With the other 
half, to be sure, he was faithful to his old 
cronies, with results which are tragic 
history; but the total result was not 
merely the “normalcy” for which a jaded 
people had longed, but also much real prog- 
ress and constructive accomplishment. 

In this, Secretary Hoover played a loyal 
and characteristically able part. Ap- 
pointed Secretary of Commerce, he re- 
generated a perfunctory dep: irtment into 
the real center of the nation’s economic 
life. The law gave him little power over 
business, and he was chary of exercising 
even that. He preferred to have business 
regulate itself. Here he showed his unique 
quality of personal leadership. By sheer 
persuasion, he induced business to do 
things which it would have been scarcely 
possible to impose by law. He pulled 
American industry, almost by its boot- 
straps, out of a slough of unemployment. 
He introduced simplifications and stand- 
ardizations which have saved literally 
billions of dollars. He organized a world- 
wide service of information and aid to 
American foreign commerce. He was a 
member of the commission which ar- 
ranged the payments of the debts owed us 
by European governments. He became 
practically dictator of radio. When the 
Mississippi floods came, it was a matter of 

(Continued on page 84) 























The Services at 
Sea in Memory of 
the Aviators Who 


Lost Their Lives 





in the Valiant 
Endeavor to 
Span the Open 
Water Between 
San Francisco 


and Hawali 


N sailing day Pier Number 
30, down on San Francisco’s 


“embarcadero,” is always 

busy. On the morning of 

September 14th of this year 
the old timers on the water front who had 
watched thousands of ships sail out 
through the Golden Gate on their way to 
the ports of the world, saw Pier 30 more 
busy that it had ever been before in all its 
history. 

More than 10,000 people had gathered 
there that morning and had brought with 
them armfuls of flowers. Hundreds of 
others who were unable to be present at 
the dock, sent great boxes of flowers, gor- 
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geous wreaths and exquisitely designed 
floral pieces. As fast as the flowers ar- 
rived they were raised to the forward deck 
of the S. S. Maui of the Matson Line 
which was scheduled to sail at noon, on 
its regular run to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The mountain of flowers which covered 
the ship was a silent but indescribably 
beautiful expression of the kindly feeling 
which millions of people throughout the 
world had for the trans-Pacific flyers who 
lost their lives in an effort to fly from the 
mainland to Hawaii. 

The whole world had watched with the 
keenest interest, all of the preparations 
for this historic flight across the Pacific. 
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Nearly every one had expressed an|  f 
opinion regarding the plane which he V 
or she hoped would be the winner of V 
the contest. t 
The day for the ships of the air to n 
sail away came. And, when the signal n 
was given, each plane with its pilot i 
and navigator—one with a passenger f 
—headed out to sea. n 
The hours passed quickly. Then s 
word came that two of the planes had f; 
arrived safely. The Golden Eagle and 
The Miss Doran, however, had not been h 
Ss 
( Left: Above the American flag at half-mast, p 
the church flag floats 1n the breeze : 
é 
4 Vv 
| C 
j st 
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| we 
4 e 
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ss an th 
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A prayer at sea. To the right is the great 
floral Bible with its message, “God bless s 
you every one,” sent by the school children ’ 
and teachers of Caro, Michigan 
sighted. Hours grew into days, but no word : 


came from the daring flyers. The Dallas 
Spirit, which had gone in search of the 
other planes, had fallen into a tail spin, 
and it seemed reasonable to presume that a 


a similar misfortune must have overtaken née 
* The Golden Eagle and The Miss Doran, but ar 
a few short hours after the ships had left th 
the Oakland airport. 
All of the government ships and mer- di 
chant vessels in Pacific waters searched w 
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for the flyers without success, and finally 
when it was announced that the search 
was over, that all hope of finding any of 
the seven lost flyers had vanished, a com- 
mittee of men met and agreed that a 
memorial service which would be in keep- 
ing with the splendid characters of the 
flyers, should be held to honor the 
memory of the six brave men and the 
splendid little woman who had tried and 
failed. 

A preliminary memorial service was 
held at Pier 30, one hour before the 
steamer Maui sailed. At this very im- 
pressive and very solemn service, every 
religious faith was represented by the 
leaders of each denomination. The 
vested boys’ choir of Grace Episcopal 
Cathedral, San Francisco, sang appropri- 
ate hymns, while thousands of spectators 
stood with uncovered and bowed heads in 


(Strewing floral pieces upon ihe Pacific 
from the deck of the S. S. Maut 


a hushed silence. It was a sight entircly 
new to the water front of San Francisco 
and one that will linger in the memory of 
those who witnessed the scene. 

The main memorial service, however, 
did not take place until two days later 
when the ship ha_ reached a point 898 
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statute miles west of 
the San Francisco 
lightship, at the posi- 
tion where it is gener- 
ally believed that the 
Dallas Spirit’ crashed 
into the ocean. 

As the ship moved 
swiftly out through 
the Golden Gate to 
the open sea, passen- 
gers remarked to one 
arother how peaceful 
the ocean seemed to 
be. They spoke about 
the flyers and how 
thrilling it must have 
been to travel at a 
hundred miles an hour 
above the water. 
They said that it 























































was impossible to imagine a plane going 
into a tail spin with such perfect weather. 
That was early in the afternoon of the day 
that we sailed. Only a few hours later we 
found ourselves in the midst of a terrific 
wind storm. Those of us who remained on 
deck, looked at the heavens and pictured 
our heroes as they sailed over the high 
pitching seas. We wondered if the wind 
had blown that way on the day that they 
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@ Above: The author (left) 
and a group of those wko 
participated in the 
solemn services at sea 


By 
Walter W. 
Crribbins 


had started on their journey. 
We asked one another what 
would happen to a plane in 
a storm like this and what 
would happen if it came 
down in that sea. 


~~ the following day 
we passed beyond the 
storm. The sea gradually 
became more and more calm 
and on the afternoon of 
Septemb.r 16th when we paid our tribute, 
the mighty Pacific acted as though it 
understood what we were about to do. 

When the sound of four bells from the 
ship’s clock had died away, a-young man 
in a blue uniform raised a bugle to his lips. 
Like the tolling bells of a great cathedral, 
calling a village to prayer on a most 
solemn occasion, the clear notes of that 
(Continued on page 95) 
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eAn Educational 
Plan Reminiscent 
of Oxford and 
Cambridge is the 
Topic of ‘This 
Very Worth 
While Article 
By 
George VV. 


Savage 





C Miss Ellen 
Browning Scripps, 
founder of 

Scripps College 


ganization. 


sist of a 


colleges on 


ing to students in 


This or- 
ganization is to con- 
group of 
federated residential 
institutions, all small 
private 
foundation, minister- 


eA New 


American 


cation has been and is evidently one of the 
most vital concerns of the race for it is 
obvious that the whole matter of the 
progress and even the perpetuity of civili- 

zation is involved in the success or failure 
of our efforts to pass on the knowledge and 
the wisdom and the character of earlier 
years to each new generation as it starts 
upon its way. And only in the successful 
and loyal fulfillment of this duty is human 
development made possible. 

In American educational achievement 
both public and private efforts have been 
ingeniously blended to accom- 





plish the purposes of education. 





State institutions and the insti- 
tutions on private foundation 
have rendered a great service, 
and it may in effect be true that 
no educational system can by 
any possibility be considered 
complete except as each type is 
effectively represented. 


HUS far two types of 

jnstitutions of higher 
education have developed in 
America. One is the small col- 
lege, the other the great univer- 
sity. The glory of the small 
college has been its intimacy and 
its close personal relationships 
and because of these priceless 
influences the fruitfulness of the 
small college has been altogether 
out of proportion to its size. 
On the other hand the great 
university has had the advantage 
in equipment, the possession of 
facilities which have become 
almost indispensable to efficient 
education. 

Just as each type of institu- 
tion has its advantages, so each 
type also has its grave disadvan- 

tages. Under the influence of 
the tremendous increase in boys 
and girls seeking higher educa- 

















NE of the most in- 

teresting experi- 

ments in_ higher 

education ever 

attempted in America—an 

experiment which bears the added im- 

portance of being placed in actual opera- 

tion during the ensuing year—has been 

voiced at Claremont in southern Califor- 

nia, by Dr. James Arnold Blaisdell, who 

since 1910 has guided the destinies of 
Pomona College. 

President Blaisdell proposes to add to 

the small college and the great university 

a third type of American educational or- 
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@ Bridges Hall of Music, Pomona College, to be used in 
common by students of Scripps and Pomona 


one cultural community. In a sense the 
plan is reminiscent of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, yet it is thoroughly American in 
character. 

The significance of this plan is apparent 
when one surveys the collegiate field in 
this country. Higher education in the 
West has developed in much the same 
manner as in the East, except with greater 
rapidity. In Western history, in fact 
throughout the history of the world, edu- 
NOVEMBER 
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tion, the large universities have 
been literally swamped by the 
mass of applicants. There is 
likewise an obviously great and 
unnecessary waste in the mul- 
tiplication of small institutions each 
struggling vainly and extravagantly to 
duplicate the resources and equipment 
of the large university. Essential as it 
is, a college is an expensive implement of 
civilization and to set up numberless 
small colleges each requiring costly 
equipment that might as well be used 
in common by all is a lavish waste of 
educational resources. Yet these are the 
only types of educational organization 
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Note 


Education 


which have existed in America. In the 
midst of these educational develop- 
ments, thousands of criticisms have been 
directed at the American college or 
university. Some have said that the sys- 
tem is producing only a machine product, 
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that the students are stamped, assembled 
and finished in the same process and that 
many institutions have been compromised 
in their efforts and results by gigantism, 
their very pride in their size resulting in 
their undoing. 

As a matter of fact no institution has 
been more willing to listen to criticism of 
itself than has the institution of American 
higher education. In the last few years 
educators and students have of their own 
accord turned their attention to the study 
of higher education. Dr. Frank Ayde- 
lotte, president of Swarthmore College, 
recently declared that the college of the 
future “will emphasize quality rather than 
size,” while Dr. Robert E. Angell of the 
University of Michigan recommended 
that that great university of the Middle 
West be broken up into a system of 
smaller colleges. Other educators have 
suggested similar schemes, all of them de- 
signed to forward the same object—the 
furtherance of higher education from the 
point of view of the individual to be edu- 
cated. After all, it is not to be denied 
that, in our anxiety to provide the ulti- 
mate in equipment for the greatest pos- 
sible number, we have in some degree lost 
sight of the fact that it is the individual 
student who counts. There is undoubted- 
ly danger of standardization in education 
and it is to offset this tendency toward 
such standardization that plans such as 
that embodied in the idea of the Clare- 
mont Colleges are being given a chance to 
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(Dr. James Arnold Blaisdell, president 
of Pomona College and directing 
genius of the Claremont Colleges Pian 


prove themselves. And President 
Blaisdell’s suggestion seems at once 





North elevation of Scripps College for Women, first building 


so practical and so full of varied and in- 
teresting possibilities for the future that 
it will be observed with the closest atten- 
tion by educators the country over. 

In essence, the plan proposes that a 
group of small colleges shall be indepen- 
dently organized and administered and 
shall be located in near proximity to each 
other so that they may hold and use in 
common their costly central utilities. In 
this way the group of colleges would pre- 
serve the intimacies of the small group 
with which each student would be asso- 
ciated, while furnishing all the advantages 
of the great resources needed by any 
adequate institution. 


OINCIDENT with the develop- 

ment of the group plan, Pomona 
College was facing the serious question 
of its own future. In a brief existence of 
forty years, Pomona College has attained 
a position of unquestionable dignity and 
the effort to maintain a limited under- 
graduate body of 750 involved annually 
the rejection of more applicagtg for admis- 


sion than the total of the entire enrollment 


of the college. Faced with this situation, 
the Pomona trustees were determined not 
to forsake the values of the small college. 
And so—first of American institutions— 
they adventured upon the new plan of asso- 
ciating upon the same campus a group of 
small colleges, each absolutely indepen- 
dent of the other in matters of organization 
but nevertheless associated in such com- 










mon undertakings as would add 
to the possibilities of all. 

In the development of the plan, 
Pomona College had many initial 
facts in its favor. A suburban 
location had proven ideal for the 
residence life of the student in 
college, and with the acquisition 
of several large tracts a campus of 
more than 500 acres was secured 
for future use. In addition to 
campus land the college was for- 
tunate in being given a tract of 
120 acres of forest land in the San 
Bernardino mountains as a future con- 
ference and summer school site, this in 
addition to the marine laboratory of the 
college at Laguna Beach. 

With ample campus assured, this 

unique plan of affliated institutions at- 
tracted the attention of Miss Ellen 
Browning Scripps of La Jolla, Calif., 
whose interest found fruition in the 
founding of the first new college to be 
added to Pomona as the beginning of the 
group. Announcement was first made of 
funds available for the founding of Scripps 
College for women in the fall of 1925. The 
articles of incorporation were filed on June 
12 of the following year, arid on June 18 
occurred the formal organrzation of a not- 
able board of trustees. . At its first meeting 
the board unanimously agreed that the 
college should bear the name of its 
founder. * 
_ Eafly in 1927 construction began on the 
dirst Scripps College building. It has 
been completed and the formal opening 
of the institution took place on Septem- 
ber 23rd, when a,class of fifty freshman 
girls began the life of this new college, 
the only institution exclusively for women 
in the southwestern United States. 

Scripps College is a near neighbor to 
Pomona College, on a campus of twelve 
acres which 1s entirely separate from 
Pomona, but yet so close as to permit the 
use of common facilities. In every sense 
of the word the institution will be modern 
$ (Continued on page 54) 
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The Great Julian 


Will Anyone Be 
Punished for the Theft 
of Many Millions? 


E came to Los Angeles six 

years ago, broke. In twen- 

ty active years he had not 

made one lasting success; 

eventually everything he 
undertook had failed. His first oil ven- 
ture in Los Angeles was a fizzle. Then C. 
C. Julian had a stroke of luck. On a four- 
acre tract he brought in five gushers that 
made money for the syndicate members 
and brought him a following. To this 
following Julian sold “units” in eight more 
syndicates, most of them failures. Be- 
coming ambitious, he organized the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation and, through a 
wild-eyed advertising campaign, sold his 
followers about eight million dollars’ 
worth of the company’s preferred stock at 
$50 a share, collecting a twenty per cent 
commission on all sales. 

That company was not a success. It 
had assets, but no revenue. It had pipe 
lines and tank farms, but no oil worth 
mentioning. It had retail filling stations, 
but no refinery and no gasoline. Millions 
were needed to make it a real oil company, 
but the — followers would put up no 
more. They were milked dry. And the 
Los Angeles bankers held their noses and 
opened the windows when the spectacular 
promoter’s name was mentioned. 

Like most of his type, Julian had en- 
deavored to shift the responsibility for his 
failures and shortcomings to other shoul- 
ders. He had attacked the State 
Corporation Commissioner, all 
the big oil companies, many 
bankers and publishers, charg- 
ing them with a conspiracy to 
ruin his enterprise. But the 
poison gas he emitted merely 
closed the eyes of his followers; 
it did not open their pocket- 
books. So Julian abandoned 
the company, turned his common 
stock over to one S. C. Lewis 
who in return promised to see 
to it that Julian got back more 
than half a million he had ad- 
vanced the company, and pro- 
ceeded to hook the suckers with 
shares in a lead ‘“‘mine”’ as bait. 

Lewis, a Texas lawyer and oil 
promoter, also appears to have 
reached Los Angeles bent at an 
acute angle, if not actually 
broke. Far more subtle than 
Julian, Lewis decided to impress 
and conciliate the Los Angeles 
bankers and enlist their coopera- 
tion. The Julian Petroleum 
Corporation had millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of unencumbered 


—* 
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though unproductive assets that could be 
mortgaged. Lewis engaged U. S. Senator 
William H. King of Utah and William 
Gibbs McAdoo as his attorneys and was 
introduced to the Los Angeles bankers in 
an aura of substantial respectability. 
Bankers are employment agents. To 
use President Coolidge’s New England 
phrase, they hire out idle money, put it to 
work. If they are merely pawnbrokers, 
if they insist on treble security and a bond 
before they will allow the idle money to go 
to work, they throttle the commercial 
and industrial life of the community in 
which they wend their tightfisted, tight- 
lipped, cautious way. On the other hand, 
if they use the money entrusted to them 
by the depositors to finance crazy ven- 
tures, to encourage speculation and un- 
wise expansion, if they hire out the money 
carelessly at excessive wages and with in- 
sufficient security to guarantee its return, 
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then the entire community suffers on the 
day of reckoning. 

For twenty-five years it has required 
more than the ordinary amount of wis- 
dom, judgment, courage and insight to be 
a successful banker in Los Angeles. In 
these twenty-five years Los Angeles has 
grown from a city of less than a hundred 
thousand to more than a million popula- 
tion; it increased its industries, its trans- 
portation, its water system with aston- 
ishing speed; its new buildings alone re- 
quired several billions. On top of its own 
needs Los Angeles was called on to finance 
the development of the surrounding ter- 
ritory, to help with the movement of 
crops, to raise additional billions for the 
ever growing capital needs of the oil, the 
electric power and the motion picture 
industries. 

It was the job of the Los Angeles bank- 
ers, as it is the job of the bankers in any 
rapidly growing district, to be more than 
pawnbrokers. They could not afford to 
check growth and development by ex- 
treme conservatism; they had to have in- 
telligent faith in the future of the com- 
munity; on the basis of this faith they had 
to place money to work in locations that 
might appear hazardous to the 
conservative banker of an old, 
well established, conservative 
community, yet they had to 
have judgment and _ backbone 
enough to hold speculation 
within reasonable bounds, to 
check it entirely if necessary. 


g ee degree of success 
with which they handled 
their jobs is shown by the growth 
of the motion-picture industry, 
by the expansion of the oil busi- 
ness, by the remarkable indus- 
trial growth of the territory, 
by the constant expansion of its 
output. But the best proof of 
the Los Angeles’ bankers’ com- 
petence is to be found in the 
manner in which they deflated 
the real estate boom three 
years ago. 
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‘Pete Swindle crv. 


You mustn’t mention the word “boom” 
in Los Angeles. They’ve deleted it from 
the dictionaries used in the public schools. 
There’s no such word or such psycho- 
economic phenomenon in southern Cali- 
fornia. There may be booms in Florida, 
Texas and Alaska, but in southern 
California—never! 

Just the same there was one. And it 
was a pippin. I saw it and described it* 
when half the forty steam calliopes were 
running out of power, just as the baby 
elephants were entering the big tent on 
the return trip, and even then it was some 
show. Incidentally I was only a month off 
in predicting the date of the boom’s col- 
lapse. 

Anyway, when the speculative fever 
ran so high that the hot hands of the lot 
salesmen scorched the hard rubber of their 
fountain pens, when whole fleets of steam- 
ers were required to carry lot stakes from 
Oregon to San Pedro, the 
bankers decided that it was 






*See Sunset tor April, 1924. 
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But so skillfully did 


time to call a hale. 


they perform the delicate deflation 
operation that established values did 
not suffer, no reputable real estate 


operator went to the wall and no legiti- 
mate activity suffered. It was beautifully 
done. The patient never cried once and 
the outside world did not know that the 
timely action of the bankers had saved 
southern California the agonies Florida 
is enduring now. 


BELIEVE I have indicated the 

difference between the lending and 
the constructive type of banker. Los 
Angeles had the constructive type, the 
kind that has one eye on the safety of the 
depositors’ money and the other on the 
needs of the community. To these men 
came Lewis, proposing to rehabilitate 
the tottering Julian Petroleum Corpora- 
tion whose preferred stock had dropped 
from the original 
$50 a share col- 
lected by i. < 
Julian to $9 a 
share. He _ was 
willing to put his 
own money into 
the concern, he 


said, though F. L. 
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Decorated by 
Nat Levy 


Packard testified that Lewis had trouble in 
meeting his hotel bills when he was nego- 
tiating for the control of the company. He 
spoke of his Eastern financial backers; he 
was introduced by Senator King of Utah; 
his plans appeared feasible and the se- 
curity he offered, the assets of Julian Pete, 
was good, therefore the bankers lent him 
money.¢ He borrowed half a million from 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank; he 
asked for and received loans from the Pa- 
cific Southwest, from the Farmers and 
Merchants National, from the Pan- 
American, from the United States Na- 
tional, from the Merchants National 
banks. He borrowed money from the Pa- 
cific Finance Corporation, from San 
Francisco banks, from private individuals, 
borrowed money to meet pay rolls, to buy 
other oil properties, to drill new wells, to 
pay an unearned dividend.c+ 

These bank loans were legitimate ad- 
vances made in the course of legitimate 
transactions designed to put the Julian 
Petroleum Corporation on a stable basis. 
When the crash came, the corporation 
owed around eleven million dollars, all 
except two million 
dollars secured by 
various properties 
either owned by the 
company or acquired 
through Lewis. The 
fact that Lewis could 
borrow from various 
banks over two mil- 
lion dollars with the 
general credit of the 
company as the only 
security indicates how 
fast he built up a 
reputation. 


HE principal— 
and one of the 
most cautious—of the 
lenders was the Pa- 
cific Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank, 
second largest of Cali- 
fornia’s banking in- 
stitutions. When the 
crash came, the Pa- 
cific Southwest had 
advanced about $5,- 
500,000, all of it on 
ample security, how- 
ever. And its loans 
were the largest be- 
cause it had taken the 
lead in the reconstruc- 
tion of the company 
abandoned by C. C 
Julian. 
As told in the pre- 
ceding article, Lewis 
had worked out a 
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feasible scheme of rehabilitating the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation by the 
purchase of the Marine Oil Company 
with its modern refinery, its producing 
oil lands and its favorable contract 
for the sale of fuel oil to the Southern 
Pacific railway, transferring the assets 
of both corporations and their sub- 
sidiaries to a new company, the Cali- 
fornia Eastern, the ten-dollar common 
stock of which was to be exchanged for 
Julian Petroleum preferred at the rate of 
three and a half of the ten-dollar shares 
for one share of preferred stock. The 
Pacific Southwest bank had advanced the 
money necessary for the purchase of the 
Marine Company, holding the Marine 
stock in trust as security. In order to pay 
off all indebtedness and supply working 
capital for the new company, it was pro- 
posed that a bond issue of $7,500,000 be 
sold through the First Securities Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Pacific South- 
west, provided Lewis could raise $5,000,- 
ooo more through the sale of 
debentures, a task he declared 
to be as easy as getting Cool- 
idge renominated on the Re- 
publican ticket. This oc- 
curred long before Cal tasted 
the joys of fly fishing and 
chose not to be president 
again. To be exact, the 
Lewis plan of rehabilitating 
Julian Pete was approved by 
the bank officials early in 
August, 1926. 

An irresponsible promoter 
selling the public highly in- 
flamed promises can get his 
wares on the counter in a 
hurry. It’s different, though, 
when an investment house 
with an established reputa- 
tion for probity offers its 
clients a new bond issue. 
The greatest, most valuable asset of any 
investment firm is its reputation. Its 
clients will buy its offerings because they 
believe that the house sells only high-class 
securities and stands behind them. There- 
fore the reliable bond house will carefully 
investigate the security behind a bond 
issue before it goes ahead with the sale. 


A gee First ee Company did 
just that. It turned loose a large 
number of appraisers, engineers, auditors, 
attorneys and title searchers on all the 
hundreds of pieces of property, leases 
and contracts owned by the various cor- 
porations to be merged. 

These investigators struck one snag 
after another. The Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration was a one-man concern. Lewis 
was the boss. When he put on his hat and 
left the office, everything stopped except 
routine work. He had made dozens of 
deals, contracts and agreements which ap- 
peared on the books in the most sketchy 
manner. His marvelous memory con- 
tained all the facts the engineers and 
lawyers needed, but the owner of that 
memory was a busy, very busy man. He 
and the facts were hard to reach. And so 
the work dragged on far beyond the ex- 
pected time, was not finished in December 
when the First Securities Company off- 
cials asked Lewis to put up $100,000 to 
pay the cost of the work in case the deal 
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should fall through and Lewis should fail 
to take care of all the expenses. Inci- 
dentally, up to this fall, $63,000 had al- 
ready been paid out to engineers, attor- 
neys and auditors. 

Late in December Lewis admitted that 
he was unable to lift his end of the re- 
financing stick. He couldn’t raise the five 
millions through the sale of debentures. 
The deal was off—unless the First Securi- 
ties Company would undertake to raise 
that money also. Rather than allow 
Julian Pete to relapse into chaos, the in- 
vestment firm agreed to undertake the 
additional job. On the basis of the ap- 
praisal just completed it would be able to 
recommend the purchase of the deben- 
tures to its clients. The merged company 
would own properties appraised at $30,- 
000,000; the bond and debenture issues 
would total only $12,500,000, leaving a 
large margin of protection for the security 
owners. Given efficient management, the 
merged company should easily be able to 


Man 


By Joun GtrRDLER 


He cannot know the secrets of a star 

Nor read the changing floorway of the sea; 
His limbs are weak, his nearest goal seems far, 
His past, his future, wrapped in mystery; 


He sweats for bread, too often wanting leaven, 
While mourning death of dreams both sweet and fine; 
But ah, he has at least conceived a heaven 
With hopeful heart, and so he is divine. 


earn not only the necessary interest, but 
to take care of the sinking fund and by- 
and-by have something left over for divi- 
dends on the outstanding stock. And 
efficient management was guaranteed 
through a voting trust of the California 
Eastern stock, an agreement that tied the 
hands of Lewis and vested control and 
management in a directorate of representa- 
tive men who had already selected Harry 
J. Bauer, a keen lawyer who had made a 
great reputation and lots of money 
through the upbuilding of oil companies, 
as chairman of the board of the California 
Eastern. . 

Didn’t that picture look attractive? 
What the bankers saw was a well-rounded, 
efficiently managed oil company owning 
productive oil lands, pipe lines, storage 
facilities, refineries, a long string of retail 
filling stations, a first-class marine loading 
terminal and a contract for the advanta- 
geous sale of the heavy oil left after refin- 
ing. Other concerns now nationally 
known had had a more difficult start. 
Given decent management, the bond- 
holders could not lose, and the stock- 
holders ought to make a good thing out of 
it. Didn’t they have an equity of $17,- 
000,000 after all debts and obligations 
were deducted? Lewis had guaranteed 
that 486,000 shares of Julian preferred 
were outstanding, the equity representing 
a value of $35 per share offered on the 
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stock exchange for less than $20. No 
wonder many insiders who knew of the 
appraisal and of the negotiations recom- 
mended Julian Pete to their friends. And 
of course Lewis, ably assisted by his brilli- 
ant young chum, Jake Berman alias Jack 
Bennett, saw to it that the story of the 
good buy circulated in every nook and 
cranny where a loose and easy dollar 
might be hiding. 


IEWED from the front where the 

bankers and the public sat, the 
picture looked attractive. It had only 
one flaw; it was rumored, persistently 
rumored that far more Julian Pete shares 
had been printed and sold than Lewis 
would admit. These rumors came to the 
ears of the bankers. They asked Lewis. 
He denied their truth, denied vehemently. 
To be on the safe side, the bankers 
drew up a new underwriting agreement, 
undertaking to market the contemplated 
securities after the appraisal which per- 
tained to the condition of the 
company as of August 31, 
1926, had been brought up to 
December 31 and after an 
audit of the stock books had 
demonstrated that not more 
than 525,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock were outstand- 
ing. They raised the ante on 
the number of shares, yet 
Lewis hesitated quite a while 
before agreeing to this condi- 
tion. 

But how did it happen that 
over half a million shares 
were admittedly outstanding 
when the State Corporation 
Commissioner had authorized 
the sale of only 166,000 
shares? 

Lewis the plausible had 

convincing explanation 
handy. On hs books of the corporation 
he was credited with $6,500,000, money 
which he personally had advanced the 
company to buy new properties, to 
drill new wells, to meet deficits. He 
had issued himself stock for these ad- 
vances and borrowed money on the stock 
to make more advances. It was slightly 
irregular, but it was done for a good pur- 
pose and after the completion of the per- 
manent financing he would be able to take 
care of all this stock. 

The explanation was logical, but the 
rumors persisted. The bankers asked for 
the stock books. They were in New York 
City. The bankers insisted. Lewis sent 
for them. They arrived in eleven trunks, 
but they were not taken to the company’s 
offices. Instead, they were stored in the 
garage of Pat Shipp, the transfer clerk 
who brought them home from New York. 
There they stayed until the middle of 
February, undisturbed, while Lewis tried 
to talk the bankers out of the stock audit. 
He did not succeed, so he began to feed 
the books one at a time at intervals to 
Wm. C. Kotteman, the auditor who was 
making the investigation. 

It is remarkable that the faith of the 
bankers in the integrity of Lewis and his 
associates remained unshaken during this 
period. Even while the audit was pro- 
gressing slowly during March, purchases 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Five Thousand 
Fish a a Bucket 


The Manner in Which 
Remote Mountain 
Lakes are Stocked is 
Told in This Article 
By 


C. Kay Skinner 


IVE thou- 
sand fish in 
a_ bucket! 
Five thou- 
sand lively 
speckled beauties— 
real honest to good- 
ness trout, all in a 
fisherman’s bucket! 

Five thousand? you 
ask. A fisherman’s 
bucket? How come? 

Well, here’s how it 
happens—and this is 
no fisherman’s tale in 
the conventional use 
of that term. These 
five thousand fish are 
real living fish just 
like those which are 
the lure of every fish- 
erman, save that they 
are only about a 
month or two old and 
slightly less than an 
inch in length. They 
are being carried in a 
five-gallon can container upon a fisher- 
man’s back (all able-bodied men are fisher- 
men) across rugged expanses of the higher 
western mountains to be deposited ulti- 
mately in the remote headwaters of a 
snow-fed stream or in the greenish depths 
of a high glacial lake. 

The transportation of thousands of liv- 
ing fish is a development of the past three 
or four decades, before which time the 
fisherman never dreamed of carrying a 
piscatory burden other than a dead one 
where each captive was suspended by the 
gills upon a willow string. In those days, 
before the grasses became trampled along 
every stream’s edge and the bushes yet 
remained unbroken on every lake’s shore, 
fat and fighting fish in countless numbers 
swam as true progeny of Nature, and no 
one meddled with fishy propagation. 

But even great Nature herself could 
not keep pace with the demands of the 
ever-increasing fisherman, so that within 
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the past few years she failed completely, 
as the barren pools of practically all of our 
western mountain valleys testified. 

A real emergency arose which threat- 
ened the happiness of the whole human 
race (for happiness is somehow linked up 
rather directly with the good humor of 
fishermen)—an emergency which tried 
the ingenuity of man. And in his taking 
over such an important function of Na- 
ture, only in a larger and more elaborate 
fashion, he has succeeded pretty well. 


( Below: Thousands of fish are carried by 
man to high glacial lakes where pack 
animals cannot travel 


Today, fish eggs are transported by the 
thousands from Oregon to the Black Hills 


and from Maine to California. Fish 
hatcheries have become an important 
feature of nearly every state. Izaak Wal- 
ton leagues, Boy Scouts, chambers of com- 
merce, business men’s organizations, as 
well as the forest and national park ser- 
vices all over the country are lending an 
eager hand in transplanting the baby fish 
from the hatchery vats to the barren 
streams and lakes in all of the higher 
mountains. 

When the little fish in their hatchery 
home have reached the proper age for 
transplanting to the waters where they 
are to grow to maturity, they are usually 
placed in large ten or twenty gallon con- 
tainers and carried by motor truck to as 
many of the fish waters as are available to 
this type of transportation. But nowa- 
days the objective waters for fish culture 
are becoming more and more to be those 
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@ Above: Knapsack 
container for carry- 
ing fish adjusted to 

the human back 
ready for travel 


in the higher and 
more inaccessible re- 
gions where motor 
cars cannot pene- 
trate. For stocking these remote and 
difficult places the burro, who proved his 
worth during the early mining days of the 
West, has been successfully employed. 
He is sure-footed, unexcitable, and steady 
and far surpasses any other pack animal 
in this country for penetrating beyond the 
trails into the high, avalanche-carved 
areas of the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada. 


UT thousands of fish are being car- 

ried today over boulder-strewn 
areas, up canyon walls, and through the 
entanglements of Alpine-wooded uplands 
where even the dependable burro cannot 
pass. Here man himself must assume the 
role of beast of burden, a task which (when 
fish made up the cargo) he at first resented 
as being beneath the dignity of a rodsman, 
but to which he at last submitted as the 
only means of escape from an impending 
predicament. (Continued on page 77) 








(Miss Rochelle 


Stunt Flyers, Who 


Tumble from “ Fennies” 


are not €xpected to 
“Tumble for anes,’ 
but When They Do, 
Something /nteresting 
is Bound to Happen, 
and it Does—in This 
Unusual Story of 
the ¢e4ir 


HE Jenny’s actin’ a bit slug- 
gish, but she’s actin’—which 
is sayin’ something for a ship 
that’s been in the air since 
prohibition was like a Grimm 
fairy tale. Not that it isn’t like one now. 
But this JN.4 is handlin’ pretty smooth, 
an’ we’ve just fell out of a couple of loops 
into a few loose spins. I gets her up in a 
zoom, does a few vertical banks—and 
then noses her down and gets her wings 
back comfortable-like. After cuttin’ the 





engine I jerks my neck around. 
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“That’s that, 
Slim!” I yells 
above the shrillin’ 
of the wires. “Do 
your stuff — an’ 
forget that red-headed jane—” 

“Crude, Buckmaster—crude!” Slim’s 
out on the right wing, close to the fuselage, 
an’ shoutin’ back at me. “The lady you 
speak of has auburn hair. I’m scarcely 
acquainted with her—” 

That “Buckmaster” gets me. I’m 
“Buck” to the rest of the gang in Gus 
Williams’ Flying Circus—an’ I like it 
better that way. 

“Give you time!” I cuts in, feelin’ the 
back of my neck gettin’ red. “You aint 
known the girl forever. An’ you don’t 
have to know her that long just to think 
about her. Give you time—an’—” 

“Horrible English, Buckmaster!”’ Slim’s 





C Slim 


voice sounds as if he expects somethin’ 
else from me. “Give yourself time, you 
should have said, Buckmaster!” 

“Get off the wing!” I howls back. “Hit 
the air, you high-brow ’chute-hopper! An’ 
may all your kids be acrobats!” 

“You’ve been reading Variety again!’ 
Slim shoots at me in a shocked tone, and 
works his way toward a wing-tip. “Be- 
sides—‘kids’ is hardly legitimate English. 
Now, as an authority—” 

I jerks the joy-stick from side to side— 
an’ Slim almost gets loose sooner than he 
figures on gettin’ loose. 

“Make it snappy!” I shouts. “This 
breeze aint much to brag about—it 
won’t land you close enough to the Fair 
Grounds—” 
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Jennies— 


By Raoul Frauconnier 


“There’s the Garnard campus,” Slim 
interrupts, shoutin’ above the wind. 
“Surely a delightful spot for one who de- 
scends—” 

“Lay off!” I shouts back. “If you ever 
dropped in that place they’d think one of 
the carnival freaks was loose.” 

“Such subtle humor!”’ Slim comes back. 
An’ then he lifts a hand. “Are Revoor!”’ 
he says—an’ steps off backwards. 

I kinda sighs. Slim’s a great boy, but 
he’s sure got the education duplex. He’s 
been through three colleges, an’ there’s 
times when the rest of us wish he’d quit 
this game an’ go through a few more. But 
the boy can jump off a wing, an’ he’s the 
best transfer-man Gus’s picked up since 
Art Lewis quit sky-chasin’. 

I gets the Jenny in a wire-shrillin’ dive, 
an’ watches Slim’s ’chute-pack open up. 
He’s fallin’ upside-down when she catches 
him, an’ it’s almost funny the way them 
long legs of his come jerkin’ down an’ 
around. Then he’s driftin’ sweet and 
pretty, an’ I’m bankin’ around him—just 
to make it look tougher for the crowd 
below. 


BOUT five hundred feet off the 

ground, an’ with the ’chute carry- 
in’ him right for the Fair Grounds’ field, 
he reaches in his pocket an’ pulls out the 
red book. I groans. It’s a good gag, an’ 
it always gets a laugh from the crowd— 
him readin’ as he drifts down, casual-like 
—but they don’t know the half of it. 
The kid is readin’. He’s readin’ all the 
time—an’ a little gag like a ’chute hop 
don’t slow him up none. 

At two hundred I waves a hand to 
Slim, but he don’t seem to know I’m in 
the air. He’s busy turnin’ a page of that 
little, red book. The last one he used had 
a green cover, but he told us he finished 
the last three pages in two jumps. “Light 
stuff!” he says. “Freud is really elemen- 
tary, you know.” 

That’s like this guy. He’s hoppin’ off 
for coin to go through another school— 
only this time it’s in Paris. He’s got more 
degrees than the thermometer on my girl’s 
back porch, but he aint satisfied. He’s 
that kind. 

I noses the Jenny down, an’ banks 
around for a landin’ into the wind. Slim’s 
makin’ a sweet landin’ right in the center 
of the Fair Grounds’ field. He’s worth 
the coin Gus pays him, an’ I figures we 
gotta stand it for a while, anyway. But 
it’s tough—he’s got Duke Jukes usin’ 
two-syllable words already, which is a 
lot 

We hits the field fair for a Jenny with 
grey hair and whiskers, an’ [ taxies in 
toward the dead-line, almost knockin’ 
over a couple of oil cans in the swing- 
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around. Slim’s walkin’ in surrounded by 
the regular gang of frails and kids, as I 
climb down from the front cockpit. 

I lights a pill, an’ then I sees the red- 
headed jane comin’ my way. There isn’t 
time to make a break for it, so I just gets a 
silly grin on my good-lookin’ face, an’ 
waits. She comes right up close, bringing 
along some powerful perfume with her 
which almost beats out the smell of the 
castor oil we’re usin’ in the ships 

“Wasn’t that wonderful!’ she asks me. 
“Wasn’t that simply perfect?” 

I grins broader. “Aint he great?” I 
comes back. ‘Aint he swell?” 

“‘He’s wonderful!” she says in a way that 
means she aint just kiddin’. “He’s simply 
precious!” 


ELL, there aint nothin’ I can do 

about it. So I just keeps on 
standin’ there an’ grinnin’. In the mean- 
time I looks this sweetie over. 

She’s tall and pale-like, an’ I can see 
right away that she’s the kind of a kid that 
Slim will drop from the ceiling for. 
Nothin’ light an’ airy about this one. 
She’s a thinker, all right. An’ I bet right 
away that she’s a Garnard College entry, 
and nothin’ but. 

While I’m lookin’ Slim comes up. He’s 
been grinnin’, but when he sees the girl he 
gets a queer frown on his face. Gus slips 
under a wing an’ gives me the wink. 

“Miss Rochelle!” Slim speaks in a sur- 


« Buck 
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prised way. ‘‘Why, really—you shouldn’t, 
you know! Here in the—well, the rather 
hectic atmosphere of this place! You 
shouldn’t have — 

The girl kinda laughs. “It was all too 
splendid!” she interrupts. “I wouldn’t 
have missed it for anything. Why, ever 
since I saw you transfer from one aero- 
plane to another aeroplane—” 

She stops, sort of embarrassed. Gus 
gives me another wink. I’m tryin’ not to 
throw a couple of fits at them “aero- 
planes” she’s lifting into the air. I can 
see she’s one of them technical dames. But 
Slim keeps right on frownin’. 

“But, Miss Rochelle—” he starts, and 


then she lets out one of them queer squeals 
they get rid of every once in a while. 


- i) he book!” 


she hollers. “It’s Schop- 





Gus 
enheuring’s ‘Analysis of the Species,’ 
isn’t it? =Thz -d cover with the black 
isnt it! nat red cover with the ac 


print—” 

“That’s it!” Slim acts as if he’d just 
found oil on his grandmothers’ front 
porch. “You know Schopenheuring?” 

“T adore him!” She comes right back, 
her eyes shining. ‘‘He’s so introspective, 
so extraordinarily mental!” 

I looks at Gus, an’ I can see right away 
that Gus isn’t sure of what it’s all about. 


I aint, either—but I got some idea. Slim 
is grinnin’ now—the ‘frown’ s gone. 
“Tsn’t he!’ he says excited-like. ‘Do 


you know that Schopenheuring is sup- 
posed to know more about the human 


mind and manner—”’ 
“He’s good,” Gus cuts in suddenly. “I 
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JEFFERY REYNOLDS 
got one of his waltzes on the player piano 
back home.” 

Well, I seen right away that Gus had 
pulled a boner. Slim an’ the girl hands 
each other superior glances, an’ then Slim 
makes a cute little suggestion. 

“Suppose,” he says, “we take a stroll 
outside the Grounds, where we can dis- 
cuss Our mutual—” 

The girl gets him, all right. I can see 
that by the way she blinks them big eyes 
of hers. 

“Lovely!” she comes back, an’ Slim gets 
rid of his flyin’ overalls an’ helmet. He 
moves toward her, which isn’t a long- 
distance move, an’ then Gus speaks up. 

“Another hop-off in a hour, Slim,’ he 
warns. “If it aint too much trouble for 
you to tear yourself aw ay from—” 

Slim waves a hand. “Of course, Gus- 
tavus,” he replies. “My contract is quite 
definite on those little points.” 


HEN he walks off, with the girl 

hangin’ close to him an’ the red- 
covered book flashin’ in the sun. Gus 
swears a few times, and looks at me. 

“T aint crazy about that ‘Gustavus,’ 
Buck,” he says. “It aint my fault if I 
got it tagged on.” 

“You aint half as uncrazy about it as I 
am about ‘Buckmaster,’ ” I comes back. 
“The kid’s gettin’ high-hatter every morn, 
boss.” 

Gus nods. “He sure 
wing-tip, Buck!” he says slow-like. 
just one of them studyin’ guys.’ 

I groans. “He sure can handle the 
King’s English!” I says. ‘How long you 
got him tied up for, Gus?” 


can hop-off a 
“He’s 
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“Six months from day after tomorrow,” 
the boss comes back. “Not countin’ a 
accident, of course. An’ by that time, 
Buck, I’ll have enough money to quit the 
game. This book-readin’ hound is what I 
call a attraction!” 

I nodded. ‘“He’s packin’ ’em in,” I 
agrees. “An’ it aint as much the stuff he 
pulls as the way he pulls it. You'd think 
he was back in his parlor for all he cares 
about a few thousand feet of nothin’ but 
air. He’sa careless hop-off man, Gus.” 

“‘He’s good!” Gus shoots back. 

I gets the idea right then. “He’s good 
now, boss,” I returns. “But supposin’ he 
gets the idea that he’s takin’ a chance?” 

Gus stares at me. “You mean,” he 
asks slow-like, “if some frail gets him to 
thinkin’ he’s got too much brains to go 
over the side?” 

“Right on the eyebrows you hit it!” I 
says. “I read about a guy bustin’ a con- 
tract once.” 

Gus has them grey eyes of his narrowed. 
I can tell by the wrinkles in his forehead 
that he’s thinkin.’ It aint easy for Gus. 

For a little while we don’t do any gab- 
bin’. An’ then Gus shakes his head. 

“T shouldn’t booked in at this fair,” he 
mutters. “I been keepin’ clear of them 
girls’ schools ever since I lost Luke Arnold. 
An’ that baby was only good-lookin’. 
Slim’s got brains, too. Aint it hell, Buck?” 

I nods. “Gus,” I says, easy-like, 
“you’ve been promisin’ me a raise for a 
few months now. I’m roomin’ with Slim. 
Supposin’ I keep an eye on him, an’ sort 
of discourage anythin’ that looks like bad 
news for you? Do I get the coin—com- 
mencin’ right now?” 


i Lan “You get the raise,” he 
comes back. “Keep him readin’ 
books, Buck.” 

“*Books’ is my middle name,” I states. 
“‘He’s safe for six months, boss.” 

“Yeah?” says Gus, an’ I can see he’s 
still tryin’ to think. “I wanta be safe, 
Buck—an’ I want him to be hoppin’ off a 


wing.” 
I grins. “I’m on the job,” I says right 
away. “An’ thanks for the raise!” 


“Which you get,” the boss says grim- 
like, “just so long as Slim sticks with us!” 

We’re due to get into the air at four 
o'clock for the second ’chute-drop of the 
afternoon. They’ve got a siren at one end 
of the field, an’ when it starts wailin’ 
there’s no sign of Slim. But I aint wor- 
ried much. Slim has a habit of bein’ on 
the job—an’ the siren gives us ten minutes 
notice. 

Sure enough, Slim comes along in about 
five minutes, and he’s got a broad grin on 
his face. I tosses him his helmet, an’ helps 
him into his flyin’ overalls. 

“‘Where’s the red-head?” I asks. “An’ 
say—where’s the book you pull the—” 

“Miss Rochelle,” Slim announces stiff- 
like, “has returned to the Garnard 
Grounds. I have loaned her the book you 
speak of. We'll make this jump without 
the sky-reading gag.” 

I stares. ‘The devil we will!” I comes 
back. “That book stuff i is the hit of the 
Fair. We aint goin’ to—” 

“Let’s hurry and get this over with, 
Buckmaster.” Slim’s voice is funny-like. 
“I’m dining with Miss Rochelle, and I’Il 
have to dress, of course.” 


ka 
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I stares again. “Of course,” I says 
finally. “‘Aint you Lord Chesterfield 
himself? What’s a ’chute-jump to a guy 
what’s got to dress?” 

Slim gives me a nasty eye. Just then I 
happens to see a kid hanging around the 
ship with a book under his arm. I leaves 
Slim, an’ borrows the book for a quarter. 
It’s got a red cover, too. Then I comes 

back an’ hands it to the high-brow wing- 

leaver. 

“Do your stuff with this,” I says. “It 
may not be heavy readin’, but it’ll do 
the—” 

“Good God!” says Slim with feelin’-— 
“*The Rover Boys At 
Home’!”” 

He looks as if he’s 
just bet on two horses 
that didn’t even start. 
I grins. 

“What of it?” I 
asks. “You don’t 
have to get interested 
in it, do you?” 

Slim inspects me as 
if he’s seein’ me for 
the first time. 

“What,” he asks 
slowly, “if I were to 
have an_ accident? 
What if the ’chute- 
pack failed to operate 
correctly? They’d 
find me with this hor- 
— thing! Think of 

Well, that gives me 
a kick. An’ just then 
the siren wails again, 
meanin’ that we’re 
supposed to be gettin’ 
into the sky 

“You should worry 
what they find near 
you if the ’chute don’t 
open!” I states. “That 
red-head has got you 
goin’ worse than ever. 
Get aboard! We’re 
late on the take-off 
right now.” 

He smiles kinda 
cold-like. Then he 
tosses the red-covered 
book into the rear 
cockpit. 

“T trust I can find 
my pearl studs,” he 
savs in a_ worried 
voice, an’ climbs in 
after “The Rover 
Boys At Home”. 

I takes a big sigh. 
It’s goin’ to be tough—I can see that. 
Slim’s gettin’ higher-brow and higher- 
brow all the time. An’ the contract’s got 
six months to run—if— 

We get up above an’ I pull the usual 
stuff. Then I cuts the engine, noses her 
down an’ looks around at Slim. He’s 
gettin’ out on the wing, an’ he aint losin’ 
any time about it, at that. 

“Don’t rush it!” J yells at him. “We 
got plenty of light, an’ the wind—” 

I stares. Slim was on the wing—but 
he aint there now. There’s more wind 
this time than thete was durin’ the last 
hop-off, an’ it looks to me as if he’s goin’ 
to drift past the Fair Grounds’ field. 
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I dives the Jenny after him, an’ IJ sees 
right then that [ got a job to hang onto 
the raise Gus is givin’ me. Slim always 
has been kinda careless-like, but he’s 
rushin’ things for a feed-date now—an’ 
that means that he’s hit harder than the 
guys that used to tackle Tiny Hewitt 
when he was playin’ for the Army. 

The ’chute opens up all right, an’ right 
away Slim starts to: slip it. I kinda 
groans. Slim’s good, but it takes more 
than bein’ good to slip a ’chute in this 
kind of a breeze. It’s done by grabbin’ 
the shroud-lines an’ pullin’ the leadin’ 
edge down. That lets the ’chute slope 


(“The book!” she hollers. “It’s Schopenheuring’s ‘Analysis of 


forward a bit an’ she picks up speed. But 
it’s risky business. 

He’s got to slip to make the field, an’ 
he does it for almost a thousand feet. 
Then he jerks out the red-covered book, 
an’ opens her up. I’m divin’ around him, 
an’ swearin’ under my breath. An’ while 
I’m watchin’ him he swings back an arm 
—an’ lets the book go! 


ae at that. If it happens to 
‘land on somebody’s head—good 
night, Lulu! An’ they'll have Slim up 
for murder, sure thing. 

But it don’t. I see it hit close to one of 
our other ships, an’ I can see the crowd 
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splittin’ to let it come. Then I goes wide 
of the field, gettin’ into the wind for the 
come-in. Slim’s goin’ to land close to the 
grand-stand, I can see that. 

When I get down, an’ taxi her up to the 
dead-line, Gus an’ Slim is just finishin’ up 
what must have been a sweet argument. 

“And if you don’t like the way I’m 
acting,” Slim is sayin’ kinda grim-like, 
“just bring out the contract tonight—and 
watch me make little pieces out of one 
big piece!” 

That sorta quiets Gus down. Then 
Slim sees me. 


“You did it!’ 


he howls, an’ almost for- 








gets to be high-brow. ‘Dick Rover’s 
blue eyes snapped. For the Glory of old 
Vale! For the Honor of his Alma Mater!’ 
You give me that sort of stuff to read in 
the air! You half-wit!” 

I blinks. Slim’s good on rememberin’ 
stuff. An’ then I gets sore. 

“You didn’t have to read it!” I shoots 
back. “I aint never heard of a ’chute- 
man readin’ on the come-down.” 

Slim smiles in that cold way. ‘“That’s 


just one of the things you’ve never heard 
about,” 
another. 
this evening jump-off. 
duly excited. 


he says icy-like. “And here’s 

I may be delayed a trifle on 
So don’t get un- 
I’m attending a concert at 


Fennies—and Fanes: 


ith the black print—” 
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Garnard Hall.” Gus groans so that you 
can hear him almost to the grand-stand. 
I just stare at Slim. He bows, an’ walks 
off. But I calls after him. 

“Bring your own readin’ matter!” I 
yells. ‘“You’re gettin’ temper’ment. An’ 
when you get—” 

“Shut up!” says Gus, frownin’ at me. 
“Aint it bad enough now—without you 
tryin’ to wise-crack?’ 

‘I nods. Slim goes along just as if he 
aint heard a word. 

“Nice fellow!” I says to Gus. “Better 
send Steve Bush a wire. You’re goin’ to 
need a new hop-off man pretty quick.” 

Gus looks - sick. 
“It’s that high-hat 
kid from the college!’ 
he mutters. “He was 
a good guy until he 
discovered she could 
read his brand of 
stuff. But he’s a gone 
baby now.” 

“Two more jumps,” 
I comes back, ‘‘an’ 
then he’ll be quittin’ 
to take a job as per- 
fessor of somethin’ or 
other—at Garnard.” 

Gus groans again. 
“Aint it hell, Buck?” 
he mutters, an’ for 
once in my _ young 
an’ sweet life I agrees 
with the boss. 

Well, it’s a great 
night—an’ the Fair 
Grounds is packed. 
We’ve got a_high- 
power search-light on 
the field, an’ the idea 
is to spot it on Slim 
right after the ’chute 
opens—an’ keep it on 
him all the way down. 
We’ve got running 
lights on the Jenny, 
an’ I figure on doin’ 
about five minutes of 
sky-writin’ before 
Slim hops off. It 
looks like a large 
evenin’ in the makin’. 

That is—if Slim 
shows. We’re due to 
pull our stuff at ten 
bells, and it’s a quar- 
ter to ten now, with 
no sign of Slim. Gus 
an’ me is stickin’ 
close to the Jenny, 

an’ while we’re busy 
doin’ that, Al Sharp 
strolls over. Al’s a whiz at joy-ridin’ 
passengers for five bucks a throw. He’s 
got the knack of takin’ ’em up for five 
minutes an’ doin’ nothin’ but a mild bank. 
Then when he gets them down he tells 
them they were up a half hour, an’ did 
everything but loop. An’ they believe it. 
It’s a good racket. 

“Did Denison T. Phillips show yet?”’ he 
asks. ‘“There’s a lady over by my ship 
askin’ for him.” 

Al is grinnin’, and both me an’ Gus look 
at him with wide eyes. n I gets it. 
Denison Trowbridge Phillips i is : Sion It’s 
a long time since I heard his real name— 
an’ Gus, too. 
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“Denison T.?” Gus stares, an’ then 
grins. “Slim, eh?” Well, he aint here 
yet. He’s attending a concert over to 
Garnard. Say, who’s the lady? Red hair 
an’ studious eyes?” 

Al shakes his head. 


notice it,” he comes back. 


“Not so you could 


“This kid’s all 


right! Small and light-haired. Pretty, 
too. Dreamy eyes, an’ awful dumb. 


Doesn’t know anythin’ about ships.” 
I grunts. “How can you tell when 
they’re dumb?” I says, sarcastic-like. 
“She’s somethin’ like you,” Al shoots 
back. “Only not that dumb, of course.” 
Gus chuckles at that one, but the next 
second he’s frownin’ again. ‘The siren is 
wailin’ for the night-ride warning. 
“‘What’s she want with Slim?” he asks. 
“Why didn’t you bring her over here?” 
Al grins. “She wants to stay over 
there,” he says, “which is all right with 
me. She aint crazy about talkin’ with 
Slim. She wants to know if he’s jumpin’ 
tonight, that’s all.” 


US nods his head. ‘That makes a 
couple of us wantin’ to know the 


same thing,” he says slow-like. “Tell 
her yes an’ no.” 
“She’s a couple of wows,” Al says in 


a voice that means it. “I aint got the 

heart to be funny with her.” 

I laughs out loud at that one. 
heart-breaker, an’ it aint a secret. 
kinda groans. 

“Tell her yes,” 
that this bird—” 

Gus pipes down in a hurry, an’ stares 
over my shoulder—the right one. I turns 
around an’ here comes Denison T. himself 
in person. An’ I can see right away that 
he’s got an awful mad on. A whole lot of 
something has gone wrong, I can guess 
that without half tryin’. 

“Well?” Slim looks at Gus an’ then at 
me. “What’s up?” 

“You'll be up—pretty quick,” 
comes back. ‘Nice concert?” 

Slim’s eyes is little slits. He just looks 
Gus all over. 

“Great!” he says. “I wasn’t there.’ 

I seen right then that Gus had better 
lay off an’ Gus seen the same thing. He 
lights a pill. 

“Try to make this a good hop-off, 
Slim,” he says. “Jake Barrington is 
lookin’ on. We'll get the State Fair job, 
if he likes us.” 

“Tt aint near any girls’ college,” 
in. “Slim won’t like —” 

“Be yourself!’ says Slim, an’ Gus an’ 
me nearly fell over backwards. The hop- 
off expert is usin’ slang! Denison T. is 
talkin’ sense! 

Al Sharp stares at him. “There’s a lady 
over to my ship,” he says sudden-like, not 
seein’ Gus makin’ signs at him to shut up, 
“an’ she’s been askin’ about you.” 

Slim looks at Al. He kinda curls his 
lips. 

“Tell her I got killed in my last hop-off, 
he says grim-like. “I’m off women, and 
that isn’t any State secret!” 

“This one,”’ Al comes right back, “is a 
lulu!” 

Slim laughs hard-like. “Maybe so and 
maybe not,” he says. “Anyway, tell her 
I’m dead and was buried two days ago. 
Gimme my helmet, Buck!” 

(Continued on page 64) 
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What Manner of Man 
is “Pop Warnerr 


F there is anything at all in the be- 
lief that when people talk about us, 
our ears burn, then Glenn Warner 
must have a recurring auricular 
fever from Labor Day to Thanks- 
giving each year. Wherever football is 
talked in the ‘West—yes, and in the East, 
too—Glenn Warner is bound to be men- 
tioned before the conversation reaches 
second down. 
Not many who talk of him, however, 
call him Glenn Warner—and only the 
catalog of Stanford University and simi- 
lar official documents, such as pay-checks 
and testimonials of award, give him his 
full title, Glenn Scobey Warner. To all 
the world, as to the team he coaches, he is 
“Pop” —a title which can carry with it a 
goodly portion of dignity on occasion. 
“Pop” Warner is a necessary ingredient 
of every footbail conversation nowadays 
—not merely because his teams win, but 
because his personality oozes through 
those teams and infuses the grandstands 
in which you and I sit. It pervades our 
daily newspapers—and it doesn’t stop at 
the sporting pages, 


but with a heaviness that is muscular and 
active, rather than placid and passive. 
Altogether he is a mountain of a man, but 
a most mobile and volcanic mountain, on 
occasion. 

But the most striking thing about 
“Pop” (one cannot refrain from the 
friendly term after meeting the friendly 
man) is his immense intensity. No mat- 
ter how trivial the question asked, the re- 
mark made, it is almost as though one 
could feel the process by which every cell 
in that entire body is turned to the con- 
sideration of it. 

That intensity, perhaps, is the thing 
that communicates itself to boys and 
makes gridiron heroes of them; certainly 
it is the thing that brings the stands to 
their feet and unlooses vocal cords held in 
uninterrupted restraint for ten, twenty or 
thirty years. 


OP’S” personality is more than a 

personality; it is a personal mobi- 
lization on all fronts at once. 

It does not seem reasonable to reject 


which he moves and by the house in which 
he lives. 

That house is a token of his permanence 
among us. It is more than a casual liking 
for a place to which his work has taken 
him. It is the culmination of a feeling 
first awakened when he came here as 
coach of the famous Carlisle Indian 
School teams nearly thirty years ago, be- 
fore any of his present players were born. 
What those teams did, here and elsewhere, 
and his share in their doing of them, are 
matters of history, on which mothers, 
fathers, aunts and uncles of present-day 
collegians are examined in each fall’s 
annual intelligence test. 

I asked “Pop” if he ever thought then 
of coming West. 

“No,” he replied, “but it looked good.” 

He enlarged on some of the ways the 
West looked good. First of all, it looked 
good footballwise. 

“The football material of the West is 
more than just as good—it’s better,” he 
said. There are two reasons in his mind, 
both of them of interest to Western par- 

- ents; both of them of 





either. ‘‘Pop”’ is front- 


inux striking importance to 





page news at all times. 

What manner of man 
is he? What is there 
about him that makes 
us all sit up and take 
notice? 

I went to Palo Alto 
to find out, and, sitting 
in the study of his brand- 
new home in the shadow 
of the Stanford Stadium, 
I sought to read his 
riddle while he talked 
of football and players, 
coaches and crowds. 


stadium. 








HEN Glenn Warner, or 

known to football fans the country over, came to the 
Pacific coast to coach Stanford football teams, confidence 
came with him and perched on the rim of the Palo Alto 
Confidence, for that matter, has a way of follow- 
ing “Pop” Warner; he’s known as a coach with the habit of 
turning out winning teams. 
always inspires such faith on the part of his players and the 
football public alike? What does he think about football 
in the West, the boys who play it, the West itself, now that 
he’s been here long enough to form opinions? These and 
other questions are answered in this timely personal sketch 





“Pop” 


of Warner 

















Warner, 


Why is it that this man 





Eastern parents. 

“The first thing is 
that the Western boys 
have better physiques,” 
he said. ‘Out here, they 
play the year around. 
They’re more muscular, 
more healthy, harder, 
‘tougher’ when it comes 
to hard knocks.” 

“Then, too, they’re 
better adapted to the 
football, because many 
of them are sons of pio- 
neer families. They’re 


as he is 

















His_ personality had of the stock which is 
colored the room, even B or fh B used to making a go of 
though the Warners had YY YH ° ° rewcr « 7 = the long chance. Their 
occupied the house only mental attitude is better. 
a few days when I vis- “Tt isn’t that they 
ited him. It is a house 33 learn the game any 
that would command quicker,” he went on. 


attention for its beauty and taste any- 
where—but his study is a room which 
already has an air of being primarily 
planned to be lived in. Its graceful pro- 
portions and well-chosen furniture are a 
setting—he pervades the room like sun- 
light—his personality stays on even when 
he leaves it. 

Close up he is a different figure from the 
familiar one which most of us have seen 
at a respectful distance—on the players’ 
bench, for example. His face is broad and 
inclined to squareness, the features cast in 
heroic mold. His hair, brushed back, is 
graying at the sides. His body is heavy, 
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the idea which at once suggests itself, that 
it is the same intensity that makes him a 
master strategist in the warfare of the 


greensward. A good field general in foot- 


ball is closely akin to a good field general 
in warfare. Either is one who can forge a 
basic plan and apply it to suit immediate 
conditions. For the first part, a deep 
understanding of his: medium, and for 
the second, a vivid grasp of the implica- 
tions each change may have for the hour 
beyond—those are the qualities of gener- 
alship. By the same token, they are the 
qualities of “Pop.” Likewise, they are 
the qualities sa a by that room in 
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“Tt’s that they play a harder, more in- 
tricate game.” 

That house of Warner’s is a symbol of 
the man in more ways than one. I 
looked out of the window over across the 
highway where, through the trees, rose 
the scaffolding of a new rim of extra seats 
around the top of the already gigantic 
Stanford Stadium. 

“In your opinion, will the public in- 
terest in football go on growing and mak- 
ing us enlarge our stadiums, or has it 
reached its limit?” I asked. 

“It’s bound to go on growing,” he said. 
“Football is an intricate game, and the 
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public is only just beginning 
to understand it, and to fol- 
low it. There are going to 
be more and more who'll get 
to see games every year.” 

He tossed in a comment 
on the recent plan by which 
some institutions, such as 
the University of California, 
have limited the coveted 
tickets to their own alumni, 
to such a degree that hus- 
band and wife, if both are 
alumni, can only secure one 
seat each, leaving the son 
or daughter whom they wish 
to see loyal to their alma 
mater, to the vicarious joys 
of the radio or the morning- 
after sporting sections. 

“Tt’s pretty tough,” was 
all he said, but the wealth of 
meaning in that intense tone 
of his should bear portents 
for graduate managers near 
and far. 


“arent do the crowds 
do for the players 


as they grow larger and 


larger year by year?” I 
asked. 
“Players don’t notice 


crowds much,” he said, “‘ex- 
cept at the start and in some 
general way that keys them 
up to play a tighter game.” 

There, you bleacher fans, 
is what you amount to! You 
are only a general influence 
on the teams! So much for 
your cherished illusions that 
your agonized cries _ for 
“score!” or of “hold that 
line!” or “block that kick!” 
have an appreciable effect 
on the scoreboard in the 
fourth quarter. And still— 
just listen any Saturday this 
fall in the neighborhood of 
Palo Alto, Berkeley, Los An- 
geles, Eugene, Corvallis, 
Seattle, or Pullman, and see 
if you can notice any diminu- 
tion in the noise because of 
this slight to your strenuous 
vocal efforts! 

“You'll do more cheering 
this season,” he added, 
“when the new rules come 
into effect. Two of ’em are 
important. The first is the 
one that makes a lateral or 
a backward pass ‘dead’ just 
like an incomplete forward 
pass, if it’s fumbled.” 

“What will the 
that be?” I asked. 

“It will take some of the risk away from 
double and triple passes, and encourage 
more teams to use them. It will make the 
game more intricate.” 

‘Pop” is fond of that word “intricate.” 
And when he uses it, his tone gives it a 
richness of meaning for it calls up in three 
syllables the picture of a filled stadium, a 
strained silence, tensely called signals, and 
a series of bewildering flashes of red or 
blue or green jerseys interweaving in pur- 
suit of a ball, while the stands plead or 


effect of 
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DRAWING BY LOUIS ROGERS 


@ Glenn Scobey Warner, football coach of Leland Stanford Jr. University, whose work 


with the team 1s of exceptional interest to the world of football fans 


“And 


exult as their allegiances dictate. 
the second?” 

“The rule limiting the shift. It will 
bring the game more into the open, and 
make hard, clean football worth more in a 
game.” 

Warner should know, for if you haven’t 
seen one of his teams in action, you have 
no idea of the prefection to which double 
and triple passes, and tricky shifts, can 
be developed. “Pop” did not need a rule 
to bring these developments to the game; 
he supplied the deficiency in the rules by 
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sheer training and strategic planning. 
Now that the rule will bring other teams 
into the realm of the same sort of game, 
what will be his next contribution? By 
the time this season is over, we will know; 
until then, I for one have no doubt of its 
striking effectiveness. His very bearing 
as the season gets under way says he has 
already perfected it. ‘‘Pop,” of course, 
says nothing. 

I asked him about the projected change 
of some universities, in regard to elimina- 
tion of freshman and sophomore classes. 
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Even the name of Stanford has been 
breathed on occasion in that connection. 

“Tf they all do it, it won’t make much 
difference,” he said, ‘because the eligi- 
bility rules about freshmen, transfers, and 
graduates will undoubtedly be changed to 
meet it. But if just one school does it, 
that school will just be out of luck as far 
as football is concerned, that’s all.” 

He continued to talk about eligibility 
rules—once, in the distant past, a sore 
point with coaches, but not with Warner. 

“As they stand now,” he said, “‘they’re a 
good thing, because they keep out the so- 
called tramp athlete who plays a season 
here and a season there. They keep the 
game clean.” 

It’s a passion with Warner to keep the 
game clean. He sees in it a good thing for 
the players and for the spectators, when 
it’s played that way. In thirty-five years 
of playing and coaching, his name has 
always been in the fore- 
front of those who pro- 
tect the good name of 
football. His attitude 
toward the professional 
game is entirely in 
keeping. 

“Professional football 
will always be a side 
show compared to the 
collegiate game, particu- 
larly in towns that have 
access to college games,” 
he continued. ‘ ‘Of course, 
there’s some excuse for it 
in industrial towns, 
where there are no col- 
lege teams and where it 
can be played on Sunday, 
but it’s not in it with the 
game that’ s played just 


What Manner ot Man 


s “Pop” Warner? 


down there. And I just stayed on.” 

“Pop” didn’t always stay on at the 
Indian School, however. Later years saw 
him creating champion teams at Pitts- 
burgh. And when the call to Stanford 
brought him out here three years ago, one 
of his own ‘‘alumni’” who had been coach- 
ing Lafayette, Jock Sutherland, took his 
place at Pittsburgh. 

Another of his “boys,” Herb Mc- 
Cracken, took Sutherland’s place at La- 
fayette. ‘And the joke of that was,” 
“Pop” added, “that McCracken beat 
Sutherland last year, leaving Lafayette 
the only important undefeated team of 
the year.” 

“Pop” is strenuously of the opinion that 
star players do not always make the best 
coaches. “The ability to play the game 
isn’t as important to a coach as the ability 
to impart it to the teams he trains,” he 
said. “Often we find that an inconspicu- 


The Net 


By Sippie Joe JOHNSON 


In a little garden, dusk 1s passing sweet— 
Dusk and early starlight, or a crystal noon; 
Morning, too, is loveliest with flowers at her feet, 
And garden roses mirror white magic of the moon. 


In a little garden, Spring her tender plans 
Carries to fulfillment, and Autumn’s warmest flame 

Spreads along the little paths where Beauty, partial, fans 
Fade Funes and pale Decembers to fragments of her name. . 


W.A. Brewer, 


Jr. 


It’s a story worthy of “‘Pop’s” peculiar 
genius for the unexpected, whether or not 
it’s true. 

“Do you find any traces of our rugby 
interlude here on the Coast?” I asked. 

“Only with one or two players,” he 
answered, “‘and it isn’t serious with them 
The two games will never mix, because the 
way a rugby player carries the ball, and 
the way players tackle in rugby, are so 
different from the American game, that 
one would lead to fumbles and the other 
to touchdowns if we introduced them in 
American football.” 

He illustrated in poses, and I marveled 
at his agility as I did at his understanding 
of that other game he never has played. He 
keeps in training, physically and mentally. 

“One other thing about the West,” he 
said; ‘‘we have better football weather 
here, and we don’t have to worry so much 
about a slippery ball. If most of the sea- 
son’s going to be played 
in mud a coach has to rely 
more on straight old- 
fashioned football. Out 
here the game can be 
made more tricky, and 
faster, with less chance 
of fumbling. Football in 
the West can go ahead 
of the East, always.” 

My questions as to 
what manner of man 
“Pop” Warner is were 
pretty well answered. | 
posed once more, not ask- 
ing it as a question but 
merely leading to it in 
conversation. He seized 
the chance and spoke 
about it—so simply and 
so feelingly that I sensed 


fer sport.’ In a little garden—but who has ever yet one more side to this 
7" Told the whole gay story of such small solitudes? many-sided individual. | 
HAT do you aa s - : spoke of other coaches. 
chide shes the To know it one must weave him a garden for a net “There was Andy 
college star who goes To catch the rainbow splendor of all the old earth’s moods. Smith,” he said. “One 


into professional football 

before he’s finished col- 

lege?” I asked—perhaps a presumptuous 
question, but one nevertheless that pro- 
voked a ready answer. “Pop” sat upright 
and flashed a reply. 

“T think he’s all wrong.” 

That needs no elaboration. That’s the 
answer, sound as simple proportion. 

“A college football career in the West,” 
he added, “‘shouldn’t be relied on to make 
a life success fora man. It can help to get 
him known, if he goes into certain lines of 
business, and it trains him to think and 
act—but if he’s looking for it to carry him 
on afterward, he’ll be disappointed. Per- 
haps that i isn *t always true in the East. 
Out here, it’s up to the man.” 

As I have said before, that house of his 
is a symbol of himself. It was up to the 
man. The house stands as the mark of 
what’s been accomplished. I was inter- 
ested in the way he accomplished it. 

“IT didn’t have any idea of coaching 
when I left college,’ he told me. “I 
graduated in law, and had started to prac- 
tice, when the Superintendent of the In- 
dian School sent to my old coach for a 
part time man to coach their team. The 
letter was sent on to me, and I thought 
three months of football might help out a 
struggling young law business, so I went 
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ous player becomes an_ outstanding 
coach.” 

He himself, however, is one exception 
to that rule; for when he was an under- 
graduate on the Cornell Campus, he was a 
star on three famous teams that wore the 
red and white. 

It is impossible to think of “Pop” with- 
out thinking of Jim Thorpe, trained by 
him to be perhaps the greatest athlete 
America has ever produced, not only in 
football, but also on the track and in other 
fields, as well. “Pop” made Jim Thorpe 
and Jim never failed to attribute to “Pop” 
his share in that success. 

“Pop’s” record as a strategist, in his 
Indian School days, has grown into a 
legend; one hardly cares to probe the 
authenticity of some of those delightful 
stories. Perhaps the most famous one is 
that of the collapsed ball. It is said that 
“Pop” worked out the plan, and his In- 
dian boys carried it out to perfection. 

At a given signal (in Choctaw), the man 
who had the ball in a flying wedge punc- 
tured it with a long tack especially pro- 


“vided for the purpose, and slipped it 


under his sweater. Unimpeded, he scam- 
pered to the goal, a touchdown and vic- 
tory—or so legend runs. 
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mighty fine fellow, and a 
great loss to us all.” 

His simple tribute carried with it more 
than many an outburst of wordy elo- 
quence could say. The two were rivals, 
but in the dissolving of that rivalry, 
“Pop” has no joy, only a sense of a very 
real loss. 

“Pop” accompanied me to the door, 
with that kindly smile of his spreading all 
over his face and back into the graying 
hair at his temples. He looked out and 
over toward the stadium. 

“Tt’s great football weather,” he said, 
as I made my farewells. 

And I drove off up the road, looking back 
at that sturdy, simple, and yet strangely 
beautiful house, Californian in design 
and in execution, there in the shadow 
that the afternoon sun cast from the 
rising walls of the bigger Stanford Stadium, 
and thought of the man who lives there. 

He is man—all man—yet with a direct- 
ness and a delicacy of feeling that does 
not go with the traditional picture of a 
“hard-boiled” coach. His admiration of 
the intricate speaks well for his own 
strong simplicity. His record and his sur- 
roundings answer for his stewardship of 
his talents. And he’s a Californian, now, 
even as his house is Californian. He’s 
one of us. 
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Horses! 


What's to 


Become of the 
Wild Horse 
is Told in this 
Lively Article 


By 


Robert c. Notson 


HE picturesque wild horse is 

soon to be no more. Des- 

cendants of the proud mus- 

tang line, fallen from the 

high estate which they once 
occupied and slowly starving, will soon be 
wiped from the open ranges of south- 
eastern Oregon and central Washington 
forever. Already a campaign initiated by 
stockmen, who demand protection of their 
pasturage, is being carried forward under 
the supervision of the humane societies of 
these western states to exterminate the 
outlaws of the prairie. And the passing of 
the mustang will mark another milestone 
in the relentless advance of civilization on 
the last remaining strongholds of the un- 
settled frontier. 

Time was when the wild horse was 
monarch of all that his eyes could survey, 
with his domain infringed upon only by 
the buffalo and other wild beasts. When 
the white settlers first poured into the 
West the mustang was highly prized, 
particularly as a saddle pony. Running 
wild horses became a favorite sport among 
cowboys. Working in relays, they would 
chase the fleet-footed bands mile after 
mile over the limitless expanse of prairie 
lands until they had singled out the pick of 
the wild horseflesh. 

But evil days came upon the wild horse 
bands. Their ranks were constantly re- 
cruited from scrub domestic stock, turned 
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out on the range because their owners 


cared to keep them no longer. As the 
automobile and machine displaced the 
steed on the road and the work horse in 
the field this process continued at a more 
rapid rate. Thus while their numbers in- 
creased, the quality of the wild horses 
rapidly declined. 

Year by year the wild horse was re- 
garded less favorably by those who had 
tolerated and admired him at first, and 
year after year the roving bands were 
crowded from the best grazing lands by 
stockmen with their bands of sheep and 
herds of cattle. It was an unequal fight 
and a losing one for the mustang. Suffer- 
ing privations from inadequate pasturage 
and lack of water, his growth was stunted 
and he became unattractive. Still his 
numbers increased. 


Wit thousands of horses feeding 
thus in semi-restricted freedom, 
the grazing lands have been cut down to 
such an extent that it has been difficult for 
stockmen to find adequate winter range. 
In fact, there can no longer be any doubt 
that the untamed bronchos of the West 
constitute a real menace to the sheep and 
cattle industries. There is talk of a general 
movement throughout the western states 
to round up these lawless bands, and in 
Oregon an organized plan has been set in 
motion. 
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Horses! 





C Following a mustang 
roundup 


C Left: A portion of a 
group of stockmen ready 
to run wild horses 
into the corral 


Incidentally this plan 
has led to the establish- 
ment of a new industry 
in Portland, where the 
wild horse flesh is being 
converted into market- 
able commercial prod- 
ucts. Recently the plant 
has undertaken to ex- 
pand into a horsemeat 
packing concern to pre- 
pare pickled, frozen and smoked steaks 
for European tables. 

The present American wild horse is not 
a true wild horse and only an indirect 
descendant of the original mustang. In 
its true wild state the horse seems to have 
been confined, within the scope of human 
history, to the steppe country of Europe 
and Asia, and was domesticated in Europe 
by men of the stone age. The only wild 
horse of the true type is to be found at the 
present time on the elevated plains of 
western Tibet. The wild horse of both 
America and Australia is simply a des- 
cendant of domestic stock that has re- 
verted to the wild state after centuries of 
domestication. 

Although reduced to the renegade class 
now, the wild horse sprang from proud 
lineage. Authorities are agreed that the 
mustang of the western prairies were 
descended directly from the Arabian 
horses brought to Mexico and the south- 
western states by the Spaniards. 

There is little evidence to show that 
there were any horses in America prior 
to the advent of the Spanish conquerors. 
Abundant fossil remains demonstrate be- 
yond question that horses had existed 
here for millions of years, but apparently 
they had become extinct long before the 
prow of Columbus’ ship touched the soil 
of the new world. Scholars accept the 

(Continued on page 79) 
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eA Dramatic and 
Moving Short Story 
of White -Aen’s 
aw and a Brown 
eMan’s Faith 


HE long arm of the Constabu- 

lary reached out into the 
forests of Davao, in eastern 
Mindanao, stripped off the 
picturesque dress of red and 
yellow that his wives had embroidered for 
‘utuktu, and brought him down to Zam- 
boanga in the broad stripes that every- 
where announce the convict. 








“Tutuktu, Bagobo chief— 
Wanted for Murder.” 


“So” said Connors, the grizzled super- 
intendent of San Ramon penitentiary, 
looking quizzically over his glasses at his 
young assistant, “so are the mighty fal- 
len.” 

The assistant met his glance with a 
puzzled expression. ‘“‘Do you know, sir, 
it rather seems to me that we have strip- 

ed him of his garments and his power, 
wee he flushed and hesitated—‘“but 
we have not stripped him of his soul.” 

Connors chuckled. “His soul?” he 
repeated. “Tell that to Dr. White. 
He seems quite sure, you know, that 
only Americans have souls.” 

“He acts—” the assistant floundered, 
“Tutuktu, I mean, as though he had been 
promoted instead of punished.” 

Connors sighed. “I wonder,” he said. 
He looked out at the scarlet hibiscus fring- 
ing the gray walls and the purple Bougain- 
villea and pendants of pink cadena de amor 
rioting over the steel gratings. “I’ve 
been here a long time,” he said at last. 
“Too long, perhaps. I’ve gotten tolerant. 
I’ve come to see that East is East and 
West is West—each with its own codes 
and standards. I’ve come to see that 
what people call correct behavior is merely 
conformity to their own traditions and 
ideas. That perhaps the thing we call 
the law is, after all, only a crystallizing 
out of local custom.” He stopped. 

“Shall you tell that to Dr. White?” his 


assistant asked him. And _ Connors 
chuckled. 
“Poor White,” he mused. “Back 


New England he fitted in nicely. He be- 
lieved in foreign missions and what he 
called retributive justice. He looked at 
life through the narrow slits of local con- 
vention. What he had been taught as 
right, that he believed. And he was quite 
convinced that his own code fitted all the 
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rest of the world. He must have been a 
very satisfactory citizen back home—but 
over here his world of preconceptions is 
sadly topsy-turvy. Anyhow, he’s a good 
doctor. Some of our local health officers 
haven’t been that.” He stopped and then 
went on. “No, I hardly think I shall tell 
him that I think Tutuktu has a soul—it 
would disturb him. He is so sure that we 
Americans are charged with changing the 
beliefs, customs and laws of everybody 
else. He cannot see that much we super- 
impose really does not penetrate. No, I 
shall not tell him.” 

And Connors wandered out, buttoning 
his blouse, to have a look at Tutuktu. 

There was no question but that the 
personality of Tutuktu lifted him above 
the level of the convict group. Connors 
admitted that—and also admitted to him- 
self that his assistant was right when he 
had said that “they hadn’t stripped him 
of his soul.” There was an air of quiet 
self-confidence and dignity to the aged 
chief, befitting one who had been a leader 
of men, even though those men had been 
savages. And there was a kindliness of 
expression and a gentleness of manner un- 
usual among primitive peoples whose 
lives, like those of wild beasts, are largely 
those of bloodshed and end in tragedy. 
The caged wild bird may beat its wings 
against the bars. But Tutuktu seemed to 


By 


Edward L, -ACunson 


Illustrated by 
Louis ROGERS 


possess a quiet philosophy and to be con- 
tented. He seemed like one whose work 
was done—whose final achievement had 
been accomplished to the full. 

“He will be better off physically here,” 
said Connors to himself, heavily. ‘‘He’ll 
have plenty of good food and plenty of 
clothing. And his work won’t be hard. 
But—I wonder.” 


FEW days later Dr. White came to 

San Ramon on his periodical trip 
of inspection. He looked over the prison 
records of the new arrivals. At the word 
“Murderer” his lips tightened. “Pretty 
bad lot, eh?” he demanded of Connors. 

“No,” said Connors slowly, “he’s not. 
He’s a nice, gentle old fellow.” 

“Humph,” said the doctor contemptu- 
ously. And hurried away to make his 
inspections. 

In the late afternoon, as they sat on the 
broad verandah before dinner, it was Dr. 
White himself who brought up the sub- 
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ject of Tutuktu. ‘Got a good deal of 
dignity, that old Bagobo chief,” he com- 
mented. “I expect it will do a lot of good 
in his district, this imprisonment of his. 
Serve as a good example, eh?” 

Connors blew out a wreath of smoke 
before he answered. “I wonder,” he said. 
The doctor twisted impatiently in_ his 
seat. “I can’t see where there is anything 
to wonder about,” he snapped. He" Sia 
murderer and he’s being punished. He'll 
serve as a good example of the power of 
our law over these natives. A chief in the 
penitentiary. wager you that his 
tribe will be chary of murders after this.” 

Connors only said again, “I wonder,” 
and his eyes focussed on the dim distance. 

Dr. White leaned forward, tensely, ir- 
ritably. ‘Now I wonder just what you 
mean by that,” he said, and his tone was 
not entirely pleasant. “Do you counte- 
nance a violation of the laws of our country 
—of civilization itself? Can you have 
sympathy for that murdering savage?” 

Connors laid down his cigarette. In 
the distance, westward, the Sulu Sea 
spread to the horizon its flatness of bril- 
liant blue. Outside the lines of beach and 
flashing breakers crept a Moro fishing 
boat, a human form on its outrigger to 
act as ballast, and its graceful lateen sail 
dyed in alternate broad stripes of brown 
and gold. In the palm-fronds above, the 
wood-pigeons were cooing. 

“T do,” he said distinctly. He turned 
and faced the startled doctor. “Back of 
the prison records of Tutuktu there 
is a story. The other day I heard it. 
Do you care to listen?” he asked. 

Dr. White nodded. His close-set 
eyes glittered. 

Connors began his story in even voice. 
“Tutuktu dwelt with his tribe in the 
mountains, where long ago they had been 
driven by the more war-like Moros of the 
sea-beaches. His little village, a cosmic 
unit of its own in a surrounding wilder- 
ness, lay in its fastness. Canguins, or 
clearings in the forest made by annual 
fires, provided the frugal crops of rice and 
sweet potatoes that made up Bagobo 
prosperity. Here with his wives and 
family he ruled his tribe. I judge, from 
what I learned, that he ruled by fairness 
and justice rather than by strength. There 
came to his tribe only vague rumors of the 
white men on the coast; of the new order 
of things which they had brought. The 
new toys, so to speak.” 

“And do you consider civilization and 
law ‘new toys’?” Dr. White interrupted, 
roughly. 

“Wait,” said Connors. ‘Twice, patrols 
of Constabulary—with American officers 
and Filipino soldiers—had passed through 
his village, leaving behind nothing but 
conversational topics for the women and 
old men, on their strange appearance and 
curious ways.” 
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(“You have broken the law,” said Dr. White, almost erossly. 
Tutuktu looked at him submissively 


“In their dependence on each other for 
protection, none of his people left the 
village except for the fields. The ances- 
tral ideas prevailed—the old tribal codes 
governed.” 

“Many sons and daughters had been 
born to the wives of Tutuktu, to make 
his habitation glad. But the spirits were 
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unkind. Some died as infants, wasting 
away for lack of mother’s milk. A black 
death traveling up from the sea Moros, 
with fever and eruption manifesting the 
internal conflict, had taken several. One 
died from the fangs of a serpent. Another 
in the agonies of cholera. Finally, only 
one was left.” 
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“In this son, a fine figure of a youth, 
centered all the hopes of Tutuktu, then 
an old man of seventy years. For the 
boy, great things were planned. The 
elders of the village taught him all the lore 
of the Bagobos—the ways of the forest, 
and the ways of the spirits, good and evil. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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They Ride 
































cA Lively Sketch on 
the -Afore or Less 

Private Rodeo Held 
Near the Black 


7 hunder Region 
of Cheyenne 


HE committee on arrange- 
ments did not get out any 
flamboyant and expensive 
posters announcing the fall 
festival celebration down at 
the old 4W crossing where Black Thunder 
Creek empties into the Cheyenne. Phil 
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@ Phil Hoyt, proprietor 


of many sheep and 


father of many 


daughters 


Hoyt, father of three- 
fourths of an even 
dozen daughters was a 
member of the above- 
mentioned committee 
and a self-constituted 
publicity agent. In this 
latter capacity he was 
eminently qualified. 
Lonely cowboys of 
the Black Thunder 
Basin have a way of 
dropping in at Phil 
Hoyt’s sheep ranch at 
the mouth of Little 
Thunder while “riding 
the grub-line,” and the 
word was passed to 
them. And, riding afar, 
they bore the an- 
nouncement of the 
committee on arrange- 
ments to all the little 
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Re 


at the 


homestead shacks and ranch houses 
through the Upper Cheyenne and through 
the Little Thunder Narrows and on up as 
far as the Belle Fourche divide. In a 
country devoid of telephones, and where 
mail comes from Newcastle at irregular 
intervals, the word was_ nevertheless 
spread effectively. 

And so, the early morning of the big 
day, one could look out from a point of 
vantage affording a 20-mile radius of 
vision, and see the ordinarily unpeopled 
range alive with folks on their way to 
Hampshire on the 4W crossing. 


A WAGON laden with straw-em- 
bedded children creeps along the 
dusty trail. The driver sits on the high 
spring seat, a spur-heeled boot resting 
on the brake. At his side, a patient 
prairie wife holds aloft a black parasol. 
Three cowboys gallop by with a swiftly 

called greeting and au revoir, silk shirts 
and gaudy neckerchiefs aflutter in the 
wind. They find a small motor car 
stalled at the ford on Little Thunder. A 
lariat tied to the front axle and wound 
around a saddle horn, the whir of the 
starter, the terrific lunge of a frantic 
broncho, and little car and three galloping 
horses are on their way again. 

Under the trees at the 4W ranch house, 
the crowd is assembling. Three hours till 
picnic time, and a waiting throng that is 
ravenous from a long, early morning ride. 
Quantities of peanuts and ice cream cones 


@ Chuck Bowers of Dry Creek 
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vanish despite motherly and wifely ad- 
monitions that “It'll spoil your dinner!” 
Dinner at last, a half hour ahead of time. 
Some arrive late and have to eat their own 
lunch instead of put- 
ting it into the 
“jackpot” as the 
cowboys call it. 


A N organ, 
freighted out 
to the ranch from 
Edgemont back in 
85 or thereabouts, 
is wheeled out under 
the cottonwood 
trees. A mixed quar- 
tette and a scramble 
of notes, some of ‘ 
them sour. Then, 

oratory from the 
candidate for coun- 

ty commissioner of 

Weston County, 
Wyoming. The 
schoolma’am ren- 

ders an elocutionary number. 

Then the rodeo. Rodeos there are, at 
Cheyenne and Pendleton and Belle 
Fourche, and we see them in the cities 
brought by the wild west show, all or- 
ganized and cut and dried. But at Hamp- 
shire it is an extemporaneous, catch-as- 
catch-can affair. Nondescript mustangs 
are rounded up from the near-by range, 
and one by one they are bridled 
and saddled—and scratched by 
a cowboy’s spurs. To ride horses 
gathered from the range at this 
time of year is indeed providing 
a Roman holiday. For grass is 
good and the broncos are active. 

Ordinarily the range animals 
are broken in the early spring 
after the long, hard winter, when 
there is not so much fight in 
them. But for exhibition pur- 
poses and for a harvest holiday, 
with the girls looking on, who 
would not be willing to take on an extra 
hazard? 

“Hey, that’s my meat!” called a new- 
comer as he dashed into the yard just as 
another one was saddled. He hurled him- 
self from his big saddle horse and threw 
the reins to the ground. 

“All right, Chuck, he’s yours,” they 
said, and in another minute, Chuck 
Bowers of Dry Creek had another mount, 
much against the mount’s wishes. 

“Aw, give ’im his head! Let ’im buck!” 
some of the onlookers complained, some 


Homer 
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who thought the rider was pulling too 
tight a rein to permit satisfactory action. 

“Just as you say,” said Chuck, and he 
leaned forward and jerked the bridle off. 
Using it as a goad, and fanning the horse 
with his hat clutched in his other hand, he 
gave not only freedom, but persuasion and 


encouragement to the horse. For half a 
mile across the range they went in a dead 


B 


With Illustrations by 


The Author 


run, with a repertoire of the things known 
by the expert bucking horse introduced at 
intervals. Finally the horse stopped and 
unconcernedly went to eating grass. 

“‘We’d better ride down and help Chuck 
put that bridle back on so’s he can come 
back,” one of the rasslers suggested, 
“Chuck doesn’t like to walk.” 

Then came steer riding and fancy roping 
and pistol marksmanship. And as night 
came, cars and rigs and saddle ponies set 
out for Clareton post office fifteen miles 
away for the dance that was to continue 
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C Mexican Joe, ‘ 


“rassler” extraordinary 



























































































until the morning moon would 
light the homeward trail. 
We passed Phil Hoyt late 
that night, heading his little 
trotting mules toward the 
sheep ranch at the mouth of 
Little Thunder. Needless to 
say, we were driving a per- 
sistent and enduring motor 
car when we passed him; for 
Phil Hoyt, with his illegiti- 
mate offspring of tough little 
bronco mares hitched to the 
buckboard is impassable by 


anything of life and flesh—excepting of 
course, the mounted cowboy. Traveling 
light as Phil Hoyt does these days, with 
only his wife and his youngest daughter, 
four years old, he makes better time on the 
trail than he did a dozen years agone when 
he had the whole family in one load, with 
the wagon box spread with prairie hay. 
When the Hoyt family goes holidaying 
nowadays, the transportation 
problem, which is not a problem 
at all, is solved by the fact that 
the Hoyt daughters, except the 
youngest, ride their own ponies 
—or somebody else’s cars—a 
separate conveyance for each. 


“e HOUGHT I'd just come 
along home and let ’em 
dance it out,” the proprietor 


of the sheep ranch at the 
mouth of Little Thunder vol- 
unteered. “Yes, it was a 


mighty good celebration and the boys did 
some pretty good riding, but it appears to 
me they aint a-ridin’ ’em like they used to. 
The alfalfa sure is a-lookin’ good this year, 
aint it? Come along, Jerry!” 

Phil Hoyt is right. The alfalfa is looking 
good this year. And perhaps it is true 
that the boys are not handling the horses 
like they did in the old days. The open 
range is gone. The boys are fencing in 
their homesteads, and building homes in 
the new West and courting Phil Hoyt’s 
daughters—and raising alfalfa. 
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she said in her clear voice: “I am ready, my father. Where is Ricardo?” 


Footholds o Men 


“A Fascinating Action Novel of the -ACost Brilliant Period in the History of the West 


The story so far: his bride and her father’s lands for his 
HE fact that Cienega, hated young own, as soon as possible, was quite under- 
Mexican representative, was anxious stood by Fra Juan Amoros, mission padre, 

to claim the young Hilarita del Valle for and don Ricardo de la Torre to whom 
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Hilarita had formerly been afhianced: that 
he seemed afraid—almost fearsome—to 
postpone his marriage with the Senorita 
longer than a week was a mystery that 
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troubled the two men. Seemingly the 
hands of the two men were tied. Like 
a thunderbolt had come the news—this 
in 1821—that Mexico instead of Spain 
was to control Nueva California; all 
landowners must therefore take the 
vow of allegiance to the new master 
and don Estevan del Valle, owner of one of 
the greatest ranchos in the district tribu- 
tary of San Rafael Arcangel, must have 
a new certificati_n of the grant to his land. 
And don Estevan, half delirious from a 
fall, lay unable to move! 

Yet Hilarita realized that she alone 
could save her father’s vast leagues of 
sunny land from passing into the hands of 
Mexico. Herself for the new certification 
of the grant, such was her barter, the 
grant coming to her as a wedding gift from 
Cienega, her future husband. 

Said Ricardo in a burst of impatience 
to the padre, “The land is don Estevan’s. 
The original grant was rightfully and 
legally given; Cienega has not the right to 
withhold his signature and we will see 
what the officials of Monterey have to 
say about it. I will go and find out!” 

Fra Juan caught fire from Ricardo’s ex- 
citement. 

“Tt might mean some- 
thing,” he replied. Then, “Go 
—go with God. There remains 
nothing else.” 

As de la Torre rode swiftly 
toward his destination he stopped for a 
moment to watch the Tah-mahs doing 
a dance of death. ‘Trouble brewing! 

While de la Torre was hastening to the 
Presidio, don Ygnacio Cienega and Hil- 
arita were riding along a trail through the 
redwoods, don Silencio, the Silent One, 
her faithful attendant, following. In a 
lovely spot don Ygnacio drew rein and 
after many protestations of love Hilarita 
gave way. ‘Take what you will,” she said 
and triumph welled up in the officer. The 
next instant she was in his arms. In a 
moment the ever watchful don Silencio 
was upon Cienega. The two men fought 
desperately until both fell over a cliff. As 
Hilarita stood there on the cliff’s edge she 
suddenly saw the Indians coming. They 
were on the warpath! In a flash she 
mounted her horse and rode to the rancho 

to find her father himself again for the 
Gest time in weeks and talking of her 
marriage to Ricardo. “Soon,” he was 
saying, “Fra Juan is coming to arrange 
the details.” Hilarita showed him a face 
wet with tears. ‘Within a week,” she 
said in a still voice, “J am to marry don 
Ygnacio.” 

Now go on with the story: 


ee O del Valle ever lied before,” 
don Estevan _ shouted. 

“Within the week you are 

to be married to Ricardo. 

You were merely mistaken 

it was not a lie, of course. We del Valles 


neither lie nor break our word. And—.” 
“IT promised don Ygnacio. I—I gave 


my word.” 

Don Estevan conquered his rage. The 
effort it cost him was apparent from his 
face. He said at last: “Why?” 

At first the words would not come, but 
at the end they came like a torrent. 

Her father’s voice rumbled like thunder. 

“Tt is a trick worthy of a Cienega,” he 
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said. “You promised? Well, I, Estevan 
del Valle, break it for you. Your honor 
and mine, little daughter, are not the same 
thing! I cannot explain it, bt it is 
different. Buena Esperanza—the rancho 
of good hope! If we do not have the grant 
certified—I suppose de la Torre will allow 
an old man to sit by his fireside at del 
Monte, perhaps—.” 

“No, no,” she cried; ‘you cannot go 
from here! I—I have promised, and I can 
stand don -Ygnacio—. ~ 

“Now,” her father said, his voice beat- 
ing against the rafters, “you are completely 
a fool! Ah, do not mind my shouting— 
there never was a del Valle who could not 
talk without a noise like the wind!—I love 
you very much, daughter, and I know 
what you have tried to do for me. I am 
only grateful that I came to myself at 
last. Tell me—how did Ricardo take your 
decision? Like a man, eh?” 

She answered him only with a question: 

“You said—no del Valle can talk—with- 
out—roaring?”’ 


By 


Sidney Herschel Small 


Illustrated by 
W. Haines HALu 


“No; it is a failing of the race. As to 
Ricardo—.” 

“Then—then don—.” 

A great voice shouted boomingly from 
the door, “Don Silencio is a del Valle, eh, 
little brave one?” Don Estevan blinked. 
He coughed. He raked at his beard, and 
then satup suddenly in bed. 

“Andres,” he blared, ‘“‘where the devil 
have you been all these years?” 

The two del Valles faced each other. 

“A slave ship,” Andres del Valle said. 
“Too long a story to tell now. But I was 
on it for many years. It isno wonder you 
did not know me. Thin wine and wormy 
corn changes a man—so does the whip. 
The Cienegas were not good for me, Este- 
van. But—well, I escaped, and I have 
even returned good with evil, or evil with 
good, depending upon how you look at it. 
Miguel! Bring in the little present for don 
Estevan!” 

Ygnacio Cienega’s face was muddied 
from the bank of the stream; his brave 
jacket was ripped in a dozen places: don 
Estevan and Hilarita saw then that 
Andres’ own face had been slashed, and 
that his clothing was also torn as if from 
knives. 

“A present,” don Andres said gravely, 
before Hilaritacould ask aboutthe Indians, 
“really mine to give, since I took him from 
the Indians. A wise man—a Cienega! The 
Indios are so peaceful that he does not 
need soldiers! Bah!’ He began to grin. 
“Take him if you want him, Hilarita, 
although J would not have him as an 
Easter gift!” 

Don Ygnacio drew himself up. 


“A man can make a mistake,” he said 
fiercely. “The IJndios did seem con- 
tented—.” 
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“Which is why they shoot at Fra Juan!” 

“And eam this was only a wander- 
ing band of them—.” 

Don Andres sighed. 

“T never knew a Cienega yet who was 
not a fool,” he said. 

“Perhaps Hilarita is better qualified to 
judge the sort of man I am than an escaped 
convict!” 

Don Estevan shivered with rage, but 
the girl said slowly, ““No one knows you 
better than I, don Ygnacio.” 

Her house, her complete plan, had 
tumbled about her ears. She did not know 
what to say, to think, todo. Was—was it 
really all over. Could Ricardo come to 
her, and—ah, it was too much to hope for. 

OU hear her?” don Estevan 
applauded. 

The officer smiled. “TI missed nothing,” 
he said. “I hope you will always find me 
a dutiful son, don Estevan.” 

Don Andres cried, “Try not to choke, 
Estevan!” To Cienega he said, “We del 
Valles have no cause to love you. Your 
family—by lying to the officials—drove 
Estevan from Spain, his wife dying on the 
way—and sent me to a slave 
ship because I knew the lies 


for what they were. Don 
Ygnacio, I was hardly a 
match for you with my 


hands, but once I had a little 
reputation with the sword. You heard of 
it? I thought so. Now, there is a horse 
outside. Take it. Be glad that I have not 
my brother’s temper nor his exasperation, 
and go.” 

“Tl am going,” Cienega told him, his 
head high. “But since I—Ygnacio Cie- 
nega—refused to attest to the grant, you 

can prepare to leave it when I return. 
Hilarita, dear one, you will stay. You 
loved me enough to admit it before I said 
any word. You love me enough to stay at 
Buena Esperanza with me—.” 

She only said, “Ah—go!”’ 

He had been so sure of himself; the 
meaning of the short word crystallized all 
of his anger. 

“You slut!” he whispered. 

Don Andres’ fist took him across the 
mouth. 

“Do not 
ranchero raged. 
save him for me!” 

His brother stepped back. 


— pleasure is yours, Estevan. 
The thought of it should help 
you to recover speedily—now, I am dry 
from these weeks of saying nothing more 
than from talking. Estevan, my brother, 
shall we drink a little cup of good wine 
together?” 

Before don Ygnacio had been hurried 
by Miguel from the room, the two brothers’ 
hands had come in contact; Hilarita left 
them both talking at once—a greater 
noise than Buena Esperanza had ever 
heard before. 

She went to the patio. It was dusky 
with evening, soft light from the hacienda 
touched the carmine roses until they shone 
like great fireflies. Beside the giant cactus, 
where she had stood in Ricardo’s arms, 
she knelt to the bare earth. Her cheeks 
were wet, her lips and heart were praying, 
but her eyes were very happy. 


touch him,” the injured 
“Nails of the true cross, 
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XV 

a ESPERANZA was preparing 

for the marriage-fete—preparing for 
it with a certain grimness. At any moment 
the authorities, backing Cienega’s refusal 
to attest to the grant, might send leather- 
jackets to oust the del Valles. The bride- 
groom himself was absent: according to 
Fra Juan, he had gone to see what could 
be done about certification. Anything 
might happen to de la Torre—an arrow, 
since the Indians were growing bolder 
daily—even imprisonment at Monterey, 
since his hot words might lead to trouble 
with the Mexican officials. 

“In a week,” don Estevan had said; 
he went ahead with his preparations de- 
spite Ricardo’s absence. 

Eggs were blown, and 
filled with perfume and 
lavender-water; these cas- 
carones would be broken 
over the heads of the 
women when the fun was 
at its height, and the rooms 
filled with the odor of a 
hundred blossoms. A 
giant black bull was being 
baited to make sport for 
the younger rancheros. 
The picnic-place in the 
shady redwoods was swept 
with brooms. 

On the fourth day Fra 
Juan arrived; he would 
accompany the caballeros 
and their ladies from 
Buena Esperanza to San 
Rafael Arcangel. He said 
little, but from his few 
words don Estevan feared 
the worst—firstly, a mes- 
senger had come to the 
mission for Cienega with 
letters; secondly, the In- 
dians had left the mission 
completely. 


N the fifth day the 

pit was dug for the 
carcass of a fat beef; the 
coals were blown to a 
blaze, and giant redwood 
logs began to smoulder 
slowly. 

The women had pre- 
pared Hilarita’s dress of 
whitest silk; they were of 
necessity forced to cut also her satin slip- 
pers, which don Ricardo should rightfully 
have done. The fillet for her hair, of 
white satin, blazing with a silver star, 
was fitted and waiting. 

Hilarita herself was in turmoil. She 
could not believe that she was to be 
married to Ricardo, to her lover. Buena 
Esperanza’s fate was now out of her hands; 
don Estevan was ruler again, and she his 
dutiful daughter. She was a puppet in 
the hands of the women—a lovely, fearful, 
happy puppet. It still seemed impossible, 
this sudden twist of fate. 

“It was in God’s hands,” Fra Juan told 
her comfortingly. “Think you He would 
hurt His own?” 

On the sixth day the women went to 
gather buckets of wild strawberries, the 
men to catch fat trout and shoot quail—. 

he morning of the seventh day was 
clear, cloudless. 
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By nine don Patriciofrom Santa Antonia, 
followed by four servants, all armed, rode 
blithely to the hacienda; no sooner was he 
out of the saddle and drinking the first cup 
of wine with don Estevan than Ricardo’s 
father and mother arrived. 

“T have heard of many silly things, don 
Estevan,” the woman called shrilly, “but 
a wedding without a bridegroom passes 
any understanding—even if we women 
would like it better that way—.” 

Don Andres (they all considered Este- 
van’s brother curiously, courteously) bent 
over her hand so cavalierly that she was 
mollified. 

“Where do you think Ricardo is?” she 
asked him. “Will he get here?” 


Indian Villages 


By Freperick H. Lape 


In the bold days Cabrillo sailed 
Along these saffron shores, 
(Cabrillo was a tender man with wonder in his eyes) 
He never saw a city veiled 
In purple skeins of smoke, 
Or houses on a hillside to catch him with surprise. 
He only saw the Indian towns, like specks upon the land, 
And smiled in scorn until they spoke the names of those he 
scanned: 
Quanmu and Susuquey, Coycoy, Aguin, 
Quelqueme and Xagua, Tucumu, Yutin. 
Within the rhythm of their names there crooned a violin. 


Did he catch dreams of greater towns 
Embroidering the shore? 

(Cabrillo was a seeing man, and visioning is sweet). 
He saw sierras trail their gowns, 
Blue-folded, to the sea, 

And little native villages like dirt upon their feet. 
Cabrillo saw their squalor, barbarity and shame, 

But each town won him over with the beauty of its name: 
Lilibeque and Xucu, Anacot, Quiman, 
Nigquipos and Nitel, Opia, Tocane. 
The beauty of their syllables like purling water ran. 


“Who ever heard of a wedding without 
the man—just as you so wisely pointed 
out,” don Andres countered. ‘I under- 
stand why senor de la Torre has advanced 
so, senora—with your wise guidance—.” 

She waved her fan at him. 

“We must find a wife for you,” she 
smiled; “‘a man of sense is rarely found in 
this land of savages!” 

As she walked pertly into the house, to 
see to Hilarita’s finery, don Estevan glared 
at de la Torre. “That,” he said, “‘is the 
way to handle her, Jose—.” 

“Tf I tried, she would break a plate or 
a over my head,” don Jose said mourn- 
u ° 

A cloud of dust brought don Juan from 
las Baulinas. After the newcomer had 
gulped down cool white wine, and wrung 
don Andres’ hand, he said, “I passed the 
rancheria on my way here, and it was 
deserted. Even the women were gone. 
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What do you make of that, don Estevan?” 

“It is not so important as Ricardo’s 
absence,” de la Torre muttered. “I hear 
it morning, noon and night. Where zs the 


boy?” 


T was Fra Juan who said, “Where 
indeed?” 

Don Estevan, even after he had been 
told where Ricardo had gone, believed 
that a week was enough for the venture. 
A week should be enough. Hilarita, he 
had determined, was to be married from 
her own hacienda, like the lady she was. 
He realized now, with bitterness, that he 
had dived into the plans for the event 
solely to keep himself from considering the 
loss of Buena Esperanza. 
However, he said firmly, 
his great voice carrying 
conviction: 

“Ricardo will be here. 
He—comes with—.” 

The definite statement 
satisfied don Jose. 

“He rides from corte de 
Madera with don Arturo? 
Good.” 

Ricardo indeed was rid- 
ing with Arthur Wayne, 
the ranchero of the bayside 
grant; riding furiously, 
with don Arturo following 
him with difficulty. The 
grant, signed, was in 
Ricardo’s pocket. He had 
found willing ears, even an 
advocate, in Ramon de 
la Cuesta—a very old 
man, and still listened to 
in Monterey—and, while 
it took a word here anda 
word there, he had at last 
been dismissed, after it 
was apparent that the 
survey and boundaries of 
the del Valle grant were 
proper—and not incorrect, 
as don Ygnacio insisted—. 

De la en rode hard. 
He believed that Fra Juan 
had been unable to stop 
the wedding; his only re- 
maining fear was that he 
himself would not arrive 
at Buena Esperanza’s in 
time. 

“If you break your 
neck,” don Arturo cried, ‘Cienega may 
be the lucky one after all. In God’s name, 
Ricardo, be a little careful!” 

For answer de la Torre urged his horse 
to a wilder gait. 

The opening stars blinked down at him, 
saying gently, “Hilarita!” The white orb 
of the moon whispered her name. The 
beat of the horse’s hooves became a litany: 
Hila-rita-rita-rita. 

Behind him, he heard Wayne grate at 
him: “Stop, Ricardo!” 

There was urgency in the voice. The 
ranchero from corte de madera rode up to 
him. 

“Look!” he said. 

They were just below the crest of the 
final ridge; Ricardo followed the other’s 
pointing finger. 

An Indian—two—a dozen: black shapes 
against the pale night. Slowly he followed 
the line of the ridge about Buena Esper- 
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anza, on the other side of which the pear- 
trees grew. When he had counted over a 
hundred evil forms, he turned to don 
Arturo. 

“It has come,” he said, his voice low. 

The Englishman unstrapped his gun. 

“We can at least warn them,” he said. 
“A shot will make them understand—.” 

“Listen.” 

The two men could hear a mumble of 
voices, laughter, a muffled cry. 

“They will hear no shot,” de la Torre 
whispered. ‘They make too much noise 
—ah—watch—there—that Indic—.” 

One of the Tah-mahs had dropped to his 
knees, to his belly—vanished. His mates, 
like chessmen waiting the move of a 
master-hand, resumed their positions. 

“TI know where he went,” de la Torre 
whispered. ‘Tie the horses, Arturo, and 
we will see if we can fol- 
low him. It is the best 
chance—.” 

Ricardo first, Wayne 
following him, the two 
men walked rapidly 
along the trail, stooping 
out of sight where there 
were no_ concealing 
bushes. Up the hill they 
wormed their way, their 
eyes fixed on the Indians 
who surrounded the ha- 
cienda. Soon they were 
close enough to_ hear 
savage hoarse grunts. 


pO ie here paused. % 
His hands touch- @f""™ 
ed wetness. He knew “ai 
then that the passage— 
from the far end of which 
Marin and Quintin had 
emerged, near the ha- 
cienda, to murder the 
sawyers—was a dried 
underground stream, 
starting from a now im- 
potent spring. By means 
of it the Tah-mahs must 
have again crept close 
to Buena Esperanza, 
while their fellows circled 
the rancho along the 
ridges. 

He divined Marin’s intention perfectly. 

The rancheros were allowed to come to 
the rancho, where the festivities would lull 
all to security; they would prove the 
easiest of prey. At one stroke every white 
man would be wiped out. The way in was 
unguarded (reason why the Tah-mahs had 
not seen them riding up the trail) but the 
way out would be a path of death. 

If the soldiers at San Rafael had ac- 
companied their teniente to Buena Esper- 
anza, to witness his marriage; if the 
rancheros could be warned; if—if—. 

The passage was large enougl to per- 
mit a man to crawl through. Once inside, 
de la Torre and Wayne crept ahead 
rapidly. The way was ink-black; the 
extinct watercourse dipped and swerved, 
again and again Ricardo, in the lead, 
smashed into the rocky wall at an unfore- 
seen angle. His head bloodied with the 
impact of a sharp jutting rock. 

ne thing only he knew now: they must 
get, somehow, to the hacienda, if only 
near enough to warn his fellow-Cali- 
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“Andres,” he blared, where 
the devil have you been 
all these years? 


fornians—don Estevan—his 
Hilarita—. 

The black end of the passage slowly be- 
came the gray-purple of night. 

Near to the opening in the pear-orchard, 
Ricardo was able to see the lights of Buena 
Esperanza, to hear the gay voices of the 
carefree rancheros—. 

Wayne reached forward, and gripped at 
him. The two men stopped, unmoving, 
silent. Behind, they could hear the noise 
as someone crawled after them; as they 
listened to the scrape of a body against 
rock echo down to them, as they saw the 
hacienda whose people and joyous guests 
they were trying to warn, the purple 
mouth of the tunnel turned suddenly to 
black again. The naked figure of a Tah- 


parents— 


mah, daubed with ochre, stood squarely 
across the opening of the passageway. 





ee! 
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XVI 
ON ANDRES had taken it upon 


himself to become master of cere- 
monies. He was arrayed in don Este- 
van’s finest; a scarlet sash girdled him, his 
jacket was heavy with gold braid; it was 
the first time he had been dressed like the 
noble he was since he had been shipped, a 
convict in chains, out of Spain. 

A brimming cup of golden wine in his 
hand, he was doing his best to make up for 
his intentional former muteness. 

“You | do not know what lucky people 
you are,” he cried. “Here you are masters 
of all your eyes survey. You own the 
beautiful earth, the sunshine, and the 
gentle air. Your cattle range the grassy 
hills. You are tended by faithful ser- 
vants. None molest you—you need fear 
nothing. An earthly paradise—a woman 
to love, children to raise, and a priest to 
shrive you—what more could one ask?” 

“That you visit the priest a little more 
often,” Fra Juan smiled. 
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“Hm! Have all of your early sins been 
forgiven, Jua—Fra Juan?” 

““Ask yourself the same question,” the 
gaunt padre said sternly, although his eyes 
were twinkling. 

Hilarita, in her own room, heard the 
noise and laughter of the rancheros. It 
seemed impossible that she was about to 
be married; her hand went to her matronly 
high-piled hair, and she smiled hazily. 
Ricardo had not come: her questions, to 
Fra Juan and her father, were always 
evaded. “He will soon be here,” they 
said, and she was forced to be satisfied 
with no more. 

Her wedding-dress of stiff silk forbad 
her sit; the white mantilla and the cloak 
for the ride to San Rafael Arcangel were 
on the bed. An Indian woman fussed 
about the room, snuffling sadly. 


_—— girl stood it as 
long as she could, 
and then, her dress hiss- 
ing as silk touched silk, 
she walked to the great 
room of the hacienda. 
The guests became silent 
as she entered. Her 
uneasy eyes took in the 
roses in the copper bowl 
brought from Seville, the 
squat jugs of red and 
yellow wine, the slender 
shapes of the cordial 
bottles; a heap of oranges 
seemed burning globes 
under the flaring tapers. 

She said in her clear 


voice: “I am ready, my 
father. Where is Ri- 
cardo?” 


For once senora de la 
Torre did not cry out 
something involving the 
conventions. “You hear 
her,” she shrilled  in- 
stead. ‘Don Estev an, 
the same question is in 
all our minds. Silence, 
Jose, J am_ speaking!” 
She curbed her _hus- 
band’s_ feeble protest, 
and then became per- 
fectly quiet herself. 
The rustle of a dress in the room sounded 
like wind in an arroyo. 

Don Estevan glanced pleadingly at his 
daughter, and from her to Andres del 
Valle. He himself, he realized bitterly, 
had been made the fool, and by his own 
doing. He had striven to forget the prob- 
able loss of the rancho in planning for the 
wedding; he had actually counted on 
Ricardo’s return—being a beggar was bad, 
but being a fool was vastly worse. All that 
could remain to him, after losing Buena 
Esperanza, was pride—and that he him- 
self had done away with! 

The former Silencio bowed to the angry 
matron. 

“A very sensible question,” he admitted 
earnestly. ‘‘Now, I feel that the proper 
way to consider the matter is—” 

She waved a pudgy finger | at him. “You 
cannot talk me around! I—” 

“Ah—you hear?” All listened. “Horses! 
Don Ricardo, beyond any doubt, eh?” He 
did not believe that it was, but even the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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XV 

i ESPERANZA was preparing 

for the marriage-fete—preparing for 
it with a certain grimness. At any moment 
the authorities, backing Cienega’s refusal 
to attest to the grant, might send leather- 
jackets to oust the del Valles. The bride- 
groom himself was absent: according to 
Fra Juan, he had gone to see what could 
be done about certification. Anything 
might happen to de la Torre—an arrow, 
since the Indians were growing bolder 
daily—even imprisonment at Monterey, 
since his hot words might lead to trouble 
with the Mexican officials. 

“In a week,” don Estevan had said; 
he went ahead with his preparations de- 
spite Ricardo’s absence. 

Eggs were blown, and 
filled with perfume and 
lavender-water; these cas- 
carones would be broken 
over the heads of the 
women when the fun was 
at its height, and the rooms 
filled with the odor of a 
hundred blossoms. A 
giant black bull was being 
baited to make sport for 
the younger rancheros. 
The picnic-place in the 
shady redwoods was swept 
with brooms. 

On the fourth day Fra 
Juan arrived; he would 
accompany the caballeros 
and their ladies from 
Buena Esperanza to San 
Rafael Arcangel. He said 
little, but from his few 
words don Estevan feared 
the worst—firstly, a mes- 
senger had come to the 
mission for Cienega with 
letters; secondly, the In- 
dians had left the mission 
completely. 


ON the fifth day the 
pit was dug for the 
carcass of a fat beef; the 
coals were blown to a 
blaze, and giant redwood 
logs began to smoulder 
slowly. 

The women had pre- 
pared Hilarita’s dress of 
whitest silk; they were of 
necessity forced to cut also her satin slip- 
pers, which don Ricardo should rightfully 
have done. The fillet for her hair, of 
white satin, blazing with a silver star, 
was fitted and waiting. 

Hilarita herself was in turmoil. She 
could not believe that she was to be 
married to Ricardo, to her lover. Buena 
Esperanza’s fate was now out of her hands; 
don Estevan was ruler again, and she his 
dutiful daughter. She was a puppet in 
the hands of the women—a lovely, fearful, 
happy puppet. It still seemed impossible, 
this sudden twist of fate. 

“It was in God’s hands,” Fra Juan told 
her comfortingly. ‘Think you He would 
hurt His own?” 

On the sixth day the women went to 
gather buckets of wild strawberries, the 
men to catch fat trout and shoot quail—. 

he morning of the seventh day was 
clear, cloudless. 
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By nine don Patriciofrom Santa Antonia, 
followed by four servants, all armed, rode 
blithely to the hacienda; no sooner was he 
out of the saddle and drinking the first cup 
of wine with don Estevan than Ricardo’s 
father and mother arrived. 

“T have heard of many silly things, don 
Estevan,” the woman called shrilly, “but 
a wedding without a bridegroom passes 
any understanding—even if we women 
would like it better that way—.” 

Don Andres (they all considered Este- 
van’s brother curiously, courteously) bent 
over her hand so cavalierly that she was 
mollified. 

“Where do you think Ricardo is?” she 
asked him. ‘Will he get here?” 


Indian Villages 


By Freperick H. Lape 


In the bold days Cabrillo sailed 
Along these saffron shores, 
(Cabrillo was a tender man with wonder in his eyes) 
He never saw a city veiled 
In purple skeins of smoke, 
Or houses on a hillside to catch him with surprise. 
He only saw the Indian towns, like specks upon the land, 
And smiled in scorn until they spoke the names of those he 
scanned: 
Quanmu and Susuquey, Coycoy, Aguin, 
Quelqueme and Xagua, Tucumu, Yutin. 
Within the rhythm of their names there crooned a violin. 


Did he catch dreams of greater towns 
Embroidering the shore? 

(Cabrillo was a seeing man, and visioning is sweet). 
He saw sierras trail their gowns, 
Blue-folded, to the sea, 

And little native villages like dirt upon their feet. 
Cabrillo saw their squalor, barbarity and shame, 

But each town won him over with the beauty of its name: 
Lilibeque and Xucu, Anacot, Quiman, 
Niquipos and Nitel, Opia, Tocane. 
The beauty of their syllables like purling water ran. 


“Who ever heard of a wedding without 
the man—just as you so wisely pointed 
out,” don Andres countered. ‘I under- 
stand why senor de la Torre has advanced 
so, senora—with your wise guidance—.” 

She waved her fan at him. 

“We must find a wife for you,” she 
smiled; “‘a man of sense is rarely found in 
this land of savages!” 

As she walked pertly into the house, to 
see to Hilarita’s finery, don Estevan glared 
at de la Torre. “That,” he said, “‘is the 
way to handle her, Jose—.” 

“Tf I tried, she would break a plate or 
~ over my head,” don Jose said mourn- 
ully. 

A cloud of dust brought don Juan from 
las Baulinas. After the newcomer had 
gulped down cool white wine, and wrung 
don Andres’ hand, he said, “I passed the 
rancheria on my way here, and it was 
deserted. Even the women were gone. 
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What do you make of that, don Estevan?” 

“Tt is not so important as Ricardo’s 
absence,” de la Torre muttered. “I hear 
it morning, noon and night. Where is the 
boy?” 


T was Fra Juan who said, ‘Where 
indeed ?” 

Don Estevan, even after he had been 
told where Ricardo had gone, believed 
that a week was enough for the venture. 
A week should be enough. Hilarita, he 
had determined, was to be married from 
her own hacienda, like the lady she was. 
He realized now, with bitterness, that he 
had dived into the plans for the event 
solely to keep himself from considering the 
loss of Buena Esperanza. 
However, he said firmly, 
his great voice carrying 
conviction: 

“Ricardo will be here. 
He—comes with—.” 

The definite statement 
satisfied don Jose. 

“He rides from corte de 
Madera with don Arturo? 
Good.” 

Ricardo indeed was rid- 
ing with Arthur Wayne, 
the ranchero of the bayside 
grant; riding furiously, 
with don Arturo following 
him with difficulty. The 
grant, signed, was in 
Ricardo’s pocket. He had 
found willing ears, even an 
advocate, in Ramon de 
la Cuesta—a very old 
man, and still listened to 
in Monterey—and, while 
it took a word here anda 
word there, he had at last 
been dismissed, after it 
was apparent that the 
survey and boundaries of 
the del Valle grant were 
proper—and not incorrect, 
as don Ygnacio insisted—. 

De la Torre rode hard. 
He believed that Fra Juan 
had been unable to stop 
the wedding; his only re- 
maining fear was that he 
himself would not arrive 
at Buena Esperanza’s in 
time. 

“If you break your 
neck,” don Arturo cried, “Cienega may 
be the lucky one after all. In God’s name, 
Ricardo, be a little careful!” 

For answer de la Torre urged his horse 
to a wilder gait. 

The opening stars blinked down at him, 
saying gently, “Hilarita!”’ The white orb 
of the moon whispered her name. The 
beat of the horse’s hooves became a litany: 
Hila-rita-rita-rita. 

Behind him, he heard Wayne grate at 
him: “Stop, Ricardo!” 

There was urgency in the voice. The 
ranchero from corte de madera rode up to 


im. 

“Look!” he said. 

They were just below the crest of the 
final ridge; Ricardo followed the other’s 
pointing finger. 

An Indian—two—a dozen: black shapes 
against the pale night. Slowly he followed 
the line of the ridge about Buena Esper- 
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Footholds of Men: 


anza, on the other side of which the pear- 
trees grew. When he had counted over a 
hundred evil forms, he turned to don 
Arturo. 

“It has come,” he said, his voice low. 

The Englishman unstrapped his gun. 

“We can at least warn them,” he said. 
“A shot will make them understand—.” 

“Listen.” 

The two men could hear a mumble of 
voices, laughter, a muffled cry. 

“They will hear no shot,” de la Torre 
whispered. ‘They make too much noise 
—ah—watch—there—that Indic—.” 

One of the Tah-mahs had dropped to his 
knees, to his belly—vanished. His mates, 
like chessmen waiting the move of a 
master-hand, resumed their positions. 

“I know where he went,” de la Torre 
whispered. ‘Tie the horses, Arturo, and 
we will see if we can fol- 
low him. It is the best 
chance—.” 

Ricardo first, Wayne 
following him, the two 
men walked rapidly 
along the trail, stooping 
out of sight where there 
were no concealing 
bushes. Up the hill they 
wormed their way, their 
eyes fixed on the Indians 
who surrounded the ha- 
cienda. Soon they were 
close enough to _ hear 
savage hoarse grunts. 


| eae sane paused. 
His hands touch- gf?" 
ed wetness. He knew a 
then that the passage— 
from the far end of which 
Marin and Quintin had 
emerged, near the ha- 
cienda, to murder the 
sawyers—was a dried 
underground stream, 
starting from a now im- 
potent spring. By means 
of it the Tah-mahs must 
have again crept close 
to Buena_ Esperanza, 
while their fellows circled 
the rancho along the 
ridges. 

He divined Marin’s intention perfectly. 

The rancheros were allowed to come to 
the rancho, where the festivities would lull 
all to security; they would prove the 
easiest of prey. At one stroke every white 
man would be wiped out. The way in was 
unguarded (reason why the Tah-mahs had 
not seen them riding up the trail) but the 
way out would be a path of death. 

If the soldiers at San Rafael had ac- 
companied their teniente to Buena Esper- 
anza, to witness his marriage; if the 
rancheros could be warned; if—if—. 

The passage was large enough to per- 
mit a man to crawl through. Once inside, 
de la Torre and Wayne crept ahead 
rapidly. The way was ink-black; the 
extinct watercourse dipped and swerved, 
again and again Ricardo, in the lead, 
smashed into the rocky wall at an unfore- 
seen angle. His head bloodied with the 
oe of a sharp jutting rock. 

ne thing only he knew now: they must 
get, somehow, to the hacienda, if only 
near enough to warn his fellow-Cali- 
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@ “‘Andres,” he blared, where 
the devil have you been 
all these years? 


fornians—don Estevan—his 
Hilarita—. 

The black end of the passage slowly be- 
came the gray-purple of night. 

Near to the opening in the pear-orchard, 
Ricardo was able to see the lights of Buena 
Esperanza, to hear the gay voices of the 
carefree rancheros—. 

Wayne reached forward, and gripped at 
him. The two men stopped, unmoving, 
silent. Behind, they could hear the noise 
as someone crawled after them; as they 
listened to the scrape of a body against 
rock echo down to them, as they saw the 
hacienda whose people and joyous guests 
they were trying to warn, the purple 
mouth of the tunnel turned suddenly to 
black again. The naked figure of a Tah- 
mah, daubed with ochre, stood squarely 
across the opening of the passageway. 


parents— 
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XVI 


ON ANDRES had taken it upon 

himself to become master of cere- 
monies. He was arrayed in don Este- 
van’s finest; a scarlet sash girdled him, his 
jacket was heavy with gold braid; it was 
the first time he had been dressed like the 
noble he was since he had been shipped, a 
convict in chains, out of Spain. 

A brimming cup of golden wine in his 
hand, he was doing his best to make up for 
his intentional former muteness. 

“You do not know what lucky people 
you are,” he cried. “Here you are masters 
of all your eyes survey. You own the 
beautiful earth, the sunshine, and the 
gentle air. Your cattle range the grassy 
hills. You are tended by faithful ser- 
vants. None molest you—you need fear 
nothing. An earthly paradise—a woman 
to love, children to raise, and a priest to 
shrive you—what more could one ask?” 

“That you visit the priest a little more 
often,” Fra Juan smiled. 
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“Hm! Have all of your early sins been 
forgiven, Jua—Fra Juan?” 

“Ask yourself the same question,” the 
gaunt padre said sternly, although his eyes 
were twinkling. 

Hilarita, in her own room, heard the 
noise and laughter of the rancheros. It 
seemed impossible that she was about to 
be married; her hand went to her matronly 
high-piled hair, and she smiled hazily. 
Ricardo had not come: her questions, to 
Fra Juan and her father, were always 
evaded. “He will soon be here,” they 
said, and she was forced to be satisfied 
with no more. 

Her wedding-dress of stiff silk forbad 
her sit; the white mantilla and the cloak 
for the ride to San Rafael Arcangel were 
on the bed. An Indian woman fussed 
about the room, snuffling sadly. 


Sine girl stood it as 


long as she could, 
and then, her dress hiss- 
ing as silk touched silk, 
she walked to the great 
room of the hacienda. 
The guests became silent 
as she entered. Her 
uneasy eyes took in the 
roses in the copper bowl 
brought from Seville, the 
squat jugs of red and 
yellow wine, the slender 
shapes of the cordial 
bottles; a heap of oranges 
seemed burning globes 
under the flaring tapers. 

She said in her clear 
voice: “I am ready, my 
father. Where is Ri- 
cardo?” 

For once sefiora de la 
Torre did not cry out 
something involving the 
conventions. “You hear 
her,” she shrilled in- 
stead. “Don Estevan, 
the same question is in 
all our minds. Silence, 
Jose, J am _ speaking!” 
She curbed her hus- 
band’s feeble protest, 
and then became per- 
fectly quiet herself. 
The rustle of a dress in the room sounded 
like wind in an arroyo. 

Don Estevan glanced pleadingly at his 
daughter, and from her to Andres del 
Valle. He himself, he realized bitterly, 
had been made the fool, and by his own 
doing. He had striven to forget the prob- 
able loss of the rancho in planning for the 
wedding; he had actually counted on 
Ricardo’s return—being a beggar was bad, 
but being a fool was vastly worse. All that 
could remain to him, after losing Buena 
Esperanza, was pride—and that he him- 
self had done away with! 

The former Silencio bowed to the angry 
matron. 

“A very sensible question,” he admitted 
earnestly. “‘Now, I feel that the proper 
way to consider the matter is—” 

She waved a pudgy finger at him. “You 
cannot talk me around! I—” 

“Ah—you hear?” All listened. “Horses! 
Don Ricardo, beyond any doubt, eh?” He 
did not believe that it was, but even the 
(Continued on page 65) 
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@ Miss A. Grace Johnson, head of 

Household Administration at 

O. A. C., is shown here with little 

Miss Margaret Magruder, one of 

the children in the Nursery School 
at the college 


Oregon Agricultural 
College is Training; 
College Girls for 
Motherhood 


HE need for education in 
homemaking and parenthood 

is no longer ignored by our 

schools and colleges. That 

Home Economics has a large 

place in our present educational program 
is proven by the fact that over seventy- 
five per cent of the city schools in this 
country require that this course be given 
in the seventh and eighth grades. And 
with but few exceptions, high schools, 
state universities and colleges have Home 
Economics departments, so that their 
students may elect homemaking courses. 
The writer recently had the privilege of 
visiting in one of the home management 
houses which practically all of the land 
grant colleges which are coeducational 
have established. This house was at the 
Oregon Agricultural College, located .at 
Corvallis. Here, in a home that formerly 
belonged to the late Governor Withy- 
combe, senior and junior girls reside for 
six weeks, during which they lead a rather 
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normal type of student 
life and carry on a regu- 
lar college schedule. 

A second home man- 
agement house was 
opened here at O. A.C. 
this past fall, and prac- 
tically the same _pro- 
gram is carried on 
there, with a_ single 
addition. A nursery 


school, accommodating children between 
the ages of two and four-and-a-half, 
holds a half-day session here each day, 
which uses the living-room, side-porch, 
downstairs toilet room and yard. After 
it is dismissed, the regular furnishings 
are moved in place and this space is 
used for home management classes the 
rest of the day. 

This nursery class, which gives valuable 
experience and training to the Home 
Economics students, is crowded, with a 
long waiting list, showing how eager 
parents are to avail themselves of the 
efficient care given their little ones by the 
young women training there. 

As is the plan in most of these home 
management houses, the work is so 
divided that each student has opportunity 
to perform all of the activities which form 
a part of the life in the homes. By the 
end of her period of residence, she has 
taken her turn at the job of manager, 
cook, maid, chambermaid and laundress. 
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Learn 
abies 


But the most interesting part is their 
“mothering”, for O. A. C. has for several 
years been one of the few schools of higher 
education that includes a baby in their 
family regime. 

Miss A. Grace Johnson, head of the 
Home Administration Department, ex- 
plained how the “course in motherhood” 
came to be added to the program at 
OAC. 


“The Practice House, as we formerly 


(One of the Home Management houses 
at Oregon Agricultural College 


called it, had, almost from the start, an- 
swered the question: ‘Why, if you train 
and supervise the teacher, should not a 
prospective home-maker have a similar 
supervised practice in the actual func- 
tions of the home-maker?’”’ 


“A FTER four years of its existence, 
the Dean of Home Economics and 
I had begun to feel that, while the estab- 
lishment of such a house had been a for- 
ward step, still there was omitted the most 
vital part of training for homemaking. Asa 
result, practical child care was introduced, 
and our first baby became an important 
member of the family. As a matter of 
fact, this was a revolutionary step, for the 
University of Minnesota was the only 
school which had dared to make such a 
venture at the time.” 

Patsy, the sixteen-months’ old child of 
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Norris Davis 


a widowed mother, was the first child to 
enter the house. Then, in turn, came 
thirteen-months’ old Arnold, seventeen- 
months’ old Julian, eighteen-months’ old 
Alice Lu, nine-months’ old Harold, two- 
months’ old Rowan Robert, “Bob”, (who 
was the member of the household for 
two years) and last year’s Harry, who was 
one year old 

In every case the parent or parents 
found it necessary through misfortune 
of some sort to pass over the care of 
the child to someone else for a short 
period. In the case of Patsy, for instance, 
her mother was able to complete her col- 
lege education and thus prepare to sup- 
port herself and child. And in the six 
years since her advent, not a baby has 
left the house who was not in better physi- 
cal condition than when it came there. 
And not one of them was a spoiled child! 


b cmyixe physical environment and 
the right child psychology are the 
two phases of child care we have stressed 
with our babies,” Miss Johnson said. 

““A baby that eats, sleeps and plays as 
he should will never be a spoiled child. 
Of course, with Bob, he had reached an age 
where this might have happened, but 
because the proper tools for play had 
been placed in his hands, and he was then 
left to his own resources, his ingenuity 
unfolded and developed as it should. 

“While the babies cannot but help win- 
ning the hearts of their foster mothers, 
the girls are taught that their small 
charges are not playthings, but that the 
duty of the child director is to help make 
them become good citizens. 

“Tt is not easy to spoil a child on a 
definite schedule. Add to this the fact 
that our babies are usually well, are not 
teased nor petted, but instead are in a 
wholesome, natural environment, with 
the proper materials with which to develop 

natural instincts, and you can see why 
this matter of not spoiling the children is 
one of our easiest problems. 
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“Of course, there must be proper guid- 
ance and supervision of the foster-mothers, 
and ability to give that supervision comes 
from experience, added to a knowledge of 
the child mind and its methods of develop- 
ment. Finally, the girls are getting 
graded for the care which they give the 
child, and they find that a spoiled baby is 
not an easy child to care for.” 

The work in the home management 
house is required of every Senior at 
O. A. C., and each girl in turn is made 
child director of one or the other of the 
houses there. During this period she has 
entire care of the baby, is responsible for 
his meals, cares for his bed, sees that his 
clothing is in repair and washes his woolens. 
With the supervisor in charge close at hand 
for consultation, and food and other 
schedules prepared for her to follow, each 
student is given the opportunity of check- 
ing on her own ability. In almost every 
case the young women who care for the 
babies like the experience and are sorry 
when their period of “‘mothering”’ is past. 
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@ Tzvo foster mothers of the 1026 27 
“practice babies” with their 
small charges 


A very natural question is whether 
those most closely associated with the 
ec do not find it hard to give up the 

babies just when they have grown fond of 
them. This is true, of course, but there is 
always a waiting list and among the 
babies offered there is always one who 
really needs the help the college can give. 

Surely no baby ever needed help more 
than little Rowan Robert, who, by the 
time he had “graduated”, had won the 
hearts of everyone on the campus. A 
two-months’ old child, suffering from 
malnutrition and greatly underweight, he 
was brought to the home management 
house shortly before the death of his 
mother from tuberculosis. At that time 
he weighed exactly seven pounds. At 
the time of his “graduation”, at twenty- 
nine months of age, he weighed thirty-four 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The World Series and 


| bstaypmacuebeovgnd-yesnaty speaking, we are slipping back 
into the political and cultural isolation that was one of 
the outstanding American characteristics before the war. 
From month to month the space devoted by American news- 
papers to world affairs is decreasing; the bitter, heated de- 
bates about the League of Nations and the World Court 
have subsided. Once again Uncle Sam, draped in the red, 
white and blue mantle of self-sufficiency, rarely raises his 
eyes from his own knitting. Even on the Pacific Coast de- 
velopments in turbulent China are nowadays mentioned 
only when American interests or American forces are di- 
rectly involved in the disturbance. 

We may regret it, but nevertheless it is a fact that the 
blows which won the Tunney-Dempsey fight are of far more 
absorbing interest to the average person than the Polish 
proposal for the outlawing of war, and the speeches in the 
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Ben Lindsey Dehydrates His “Companionate Marriage’ 


Awa while ago Judge Lindsey, father of juvenile 
courts, startled the Christian world with the suggestion 
that a system of “companionate marriages” might reduce 
promiscuous immoral relations among modern young men 
and women and educate them for permanent matrimony. In 
common with the rest of the world, we assumed that Judge 
Lindsey meant a free and informal union to be dissolved as 
informally as it was started. We were mistaken, though. 
When Judge Lindsey left Denver and came to the Coast, he 
explained that his idea of a ““companionate marriage” was a 
formal union undertaken with bell, book and candle, with 
ring, license and liturgy, but apparently with the under- 
standing that it could be dissolved at any time by mutual 
consent. It was his hope that informal, inexpensive divorce 
without its present stigma would encourage earlier marriages 
among the youngsters with large demands and no incomes, 
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the League of Nations 


Assembly of the League of Nations can’t compare in dra- 
matic punch with the swat that decided the World’s Series. 

One reason for this declining interest, of course, is the 
gradual stabilization of world affairs. The flames of war 
have died down; even the embers are turning from red to 
grey. We are absorbed by the spectacle of a great con- 
flagration, but the ashes have little interest until they be- 
come history. War stories are being published in increasing 
numbers, but the tough job of preventing future wars has 
become a subject too dull for discussion by the average man. 

That’s reassuring. Big foreign news is usually news of big 
trouble. When Europe or China retire from the first page, 
they are quiet—or simmering. Just now only a thin wisp 
of smoke indicates the glow beneath the ashes, but the heat 
is still there. And it will bear watching, close watching even 
during the football season. 
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thereby inducing them to stay put, to quit shifting their 
evanescent attachments from:one person to the other. 
Russia has made it extremely easy to get in and out of the 
state of matrimony, but the Russian experiment, so far as 
we can learn, has not been a success. Children will make 
their appearance, you know, and their arrival means that 
either one or both parents will have to buckle down, keep 
their noses close to the grindstone and sacrifice their com- 
plete freedom of action for the sake of the next generation. 
All mating, be it orthodox, companionate or wholly with- 
out benefit of clergy, means the assumption of responsibility, 
self-control, self-denial. In the very nature of the process 
no means can be devised to dodge this responsibility, to have 
one’s cake and eat it, too, without sacrificing the next genera- 
tion. And it’s doubtful whether the encouragement of 
irresponsibility is really of benefit to the race. 


ry f 


Don’t Season the Turkey with the Salt of Fear 


HE crops are in, the sear leaves are falling, the shadow 

of the ax is on the gobbler’s neck. Now is the time to 
take stock, to look around and see what’s happened in order 
’ to judge the near future by the immediate past. 

Since the war the capacity of our productive apparatus 
has been larger than our normal needs. We’ve had a seven- 
passenger car for a family of five. A part of our machinery 
has been standing idle because we didn’t need the output. 
When only a small part of the machinery stood idle, we en- 
joyed great prosperity; when this small idle part was doubled 
business slowed down. 

A year ago last fall we had Iarge crops. Other countries 
were similarly favored, with the result that world prices of 
farm products dropped and the farmer’s purchasing power 
declined. And when the farmer, constituting almost half 
the country’s population, buys a little less, the city popula- 
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tion is bound to feel the loss. It did. Low farm prices 
checked business last winter, spring and summer. You re- 
member what the huge cotton crop accompanied by a 12- 
cent price did to the South; you also remember that grains 
were lower, cutting the buying power of the Middle West 
down. 

However, the wind that retards the westbound planes 
helps the eastbound planes along. Low farm commodity 
prices stimulated exports; low cotton prices encouraged dom- 
estic consumption, put new vigor into the undernourished 
textile industry and cut down the cotton area this year. 

This fall crops are slightly below last year’s figures. Cotton 
shows a drop from 17,000,000 to 12,000,000 bales, but the 
price is twice what it was a year ago. The wheat price is 
holding up well despité good harvests because European 
yields were smaller. Corn is bringing more than a dollar a 
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TREES EVERYWHERE BUT 
NOT A STUMP IN SIGHT 


Right: Speaker Nicholas Longworth 
(at the left) forsakes platforms and 
stumps for a while in favor of the 
trees 1n Glacier National Park. He 
is seen here at lunch with his party 
and their guide. It may be fairly 
assumed from the photo that Mr. 
Longworth is thoroughly enjoying 
his visit to the West 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
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ANOTHER FISH STORY 
Left: Will E. Humphries, former 


Congressman from the State of 

Washington and now chairman of 

the Federal board of control of 

Washington, D. C., exhibits the 

47¥%2-pound Tyee Salmon he caught 
in the Campbell River 


WIDE WORLD PHOTO 


THE WATER FOUNTAIN 
OF THE DESERT 
Right: Photo shows Eugene G. 
Pack, son of Dr. Fred. J. Pack, 
well known geologist of the West, 
drinking from the barrel cactus 
plant which thrives in the desert 
near Salt Lake City, Utah 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
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WHERE OH WHERE 
HAVE THE LONGHORNS 
GONE? 


Left: Here are some of the last of the 

Texas Longhorns in a corral at San 

Antonio, Texas. They are to be 

used for breeding purposes in re- 

storing the quantity and quality of 

this famous and picturesque type 
of cattle 


INTERNATIONAL NEWSREEL PHOTO 
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bushel, cattle, hogs and wool are bringing good to fair prices 
while the things the farmer has to buy have gone down. As 
a result the increased volume of farm purchases this fall and 
winter should put some of the idle industrial machinery to 


’ ’ 
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work. Considered from the national standpoint, we should 
enter a period of slightly larger production and consumption, 
with fairly steady employment, stiff price competition of 
industrial products and reduced profits. 


’ ’ 


The Lean and the Fat in the Far West 


HE economic picture of the Far West at the present 

time shows streaks of lean alternating with streaks of 
fat; it wouldn’t be healthy if it were all adipose tissue. Even 
in the same industry these contrasts are noticeable. Take 
mining. Copper is doing fairly well with the price around 13 
cents and the output above normal, but silver is down in 
the trough while quicksilver, thanks to the radio listeners, is 
bringing the highest prices since the war and enjoying a 
boom. Lead and zinc are just about holding their own. 

The lumber men apparently have begun to learn their 
iesson. Though the demand for certain kinds of lumber has 
increased, they are not increasing the output of the mills 
which have been running at 75 per cent of capacity. This 
sound policy should bring prices to a remunerative base 
presently. The paper mills, on the contrary, have kept 
prices up, probably too high up, with the result that they 
find it increasingly difficult to dispose of a sharply reduced 
output. 

Neither the cattle nor the sheep men of the Far West 
have reason to complain. The wheat growers of the Pacific 
Northwest have harvested one of the largest crops on record 
and have sold it at fair prices. In the important fruit in- 
dustry the layers of lean and fat alternate with astonishing 
rapidity. In the citrus industry of California, for instance, 


v ’ 


the year has been exceedingly profitable while the canteloupe 
and lettuce growers, a few hundred miles distant, have 
chalked up heavy losses due to persistent overproduction. 
Still, as the loss falls largely on speculative planters operating 
on rented land, the districts in which the stuff was grown 
have benefited by the distribution of the wages and expenses 
incurred incidental to the excess production. 

Prune growers of the Pacific coast face the largest crop in 
the history of the industry plus a heavy carry-over from last 
year. The grape growers, thanks to a very much reduced 
grape crop in the East plus better regulation of shipments, 
are managing to do much better than they did last year, 
table grapes excepted. Almond trees produced a short crop 
at higher prices. Walnuts, on the contrary, broke the pro- 
duction record, but a farsighted price policy is moving them 
into consumers hands rapidly. And so on down the line. 

The list might be extended for another page. Its length 
illustrates the variety of Western products, a variety that 
gives the West far greater economic stability than is pos- 
sessed by cotton, corn or wheat states in which one staple 
product determines conditions. 

On the whole the Far West can sit down, wade into the 
turkey and give sincere thanks for the abundance with 
which it has been blessed this year. 


’ ’ 


The Solid Tire and Your Gasoline Tax Contribution 


A N Oregon lumber company wanted to use an improved 
county road for hauling its heavy logs on trucks with 
solid tires. It asked for permission to use the road, agreeing 
in turn to keep the road in repair and make good the damage 
caused by the log traffic. By-and-by the lumber concern dis- 
covered that the cost of repairing the damage inflicted on the 
road by its trucks was too great. It cancelled the contract 
and built a plank road of its own because it was cheaper 
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What Thrift Will Do 


ARY Frances Lawrence taught school in Oregon for 

almost fifty years. During that half century she saw 
Portland rise from a backwoods village to a great city with 
a third of a million population. She watched that growth 
with understanding eyes. She bought some property, im- 
proved it, reinvested the rents in other property. When she 
died a little while ago, Mary Frances Lawrence left an estate 
worth more than $100,000. 

Almost everyone in the Far West has the same oppor- 
tunity that the school teacher seized. Population will con- 
tinue to grow in the Far West for many years to come, and 
with this growth the opportunity to acquire a competence 
through careful investments will be presented to millions of 
people. 


r r 


The Real Reason for 


7% just about as far from New York to San Francisco 
as from New York to London; it’s farther from New 
York to Spokane than it is from Harbor Grace, N. F., to 
Ireland. Over both inland routes the air does not differ 
materially in quantity or quality from the ocean air and the 
same stars are to be seen over both routes. Why, then, 
should a flight across water by a land plane advance the 
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than keeping the paved road in repair. A five-ton 
overloaded truck on solid tires does more damage 
to a road than a thousand light vehicles rolling along 
on pneumatic tires. If heavy trucking is to continue on 
highways not specially built for such traffic, they will have 
to be equipped with pneumatic tires. Otherwise the bulk 
of your gasoline-tax contribution will be needed to repair 
disintegrating roads. 


in the Growing West 


Most of them will let the opportunity pass by because they 
haven’t the money. Mary Lawrence, you see, had to save 
before she could invest. Neither could she spend the pro- 
ceeds of her first investments; they also had to be put to 
work. Consistent self-denial was the basis of the fortune 
she left. 

Wisdom, compassion and understanding also marked the 
disposition of the estate. A quarter of it went to relatives 
and friends. The sizable balance was left for the erection 
and maintenance of a home for self-supporting women. 
Whosoever has seen the struggle of self-supporting women, 
especially of those with children, to create for themselves an 
abode with the home atmosphere will appreciate the value 
of this thoughtful teacher’s generous gift. 


, ry 


the Fatal Air Prizes 


cause of aviation farther than a flight by the same kind of a 
plane over land? 

Let’s pull our beans out of the sand and face the fact that 
the promoters of nearly all transoceanic flights put up the 
prize money for the sake of the publicity they and their 
enterprises would receive‘as a result of the hazardous under- 
taking. On account of the huge number of fatalities the 
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ANOTHER CHAMPION 
GOES IN FOR CULTURE 
Right: Fidel La Barba, undefeated 
flyweight champion, has left the ring 
to pound volumes at Stanford Uni- 
versity. What with Gene Tunney 
and La Barba taking to books and 
with the football season in full swing 
there will be a lot of people hearing 
about our colleges 


HERBERT PHOTO 
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ANOTHER WRITER CLIMBS 
TO GREAT HEIGHTS 
Left: Miss Kathleen Harms, feature 
writer for one of the Salt Lake dai- 
lies, climbs to Bright Angle Point 
on the Utah-Arizona side of the 
Grand Canyon of Colorado 


COURTESY FDITH M. HINES 


A LOT OF TOMATO CATSUP 
Pomona, California, 1s all “het” up 
over a record smashing tomato plant 
that grew within the confines of the 
district and which brought forth 91 
tomatoes on a single stalk. Miss 
Jean Honzio is shown holding the 
potential catsup 


HERBERT PH¢ 
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FLYINGS THE THING 


Left: Now we have the bather’s air 
express. Southern California bath- 
ers can now don their swimming 
suits at home, wing across the 
Channel to Catalina Island, have a 
dip in the bay at Avalon and get 
back home all in an hour or so. The 
photo shows the bathers just arriving 
at Avalon Bay 


HERBERT PHOTO 
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publicity has had the reverse English, hence new prizes will lull in the futile sacrifice of lives and equipment is in 
be exceedingly scarce for some time to come. Therefore a prospect. Thank God. 


’ gv ’ ’ 


A Plimsoll Line for Ships that Traverse the Air 


A S everybody knows, an airplane is an unstable affair re- must be stopped before this Plimsoll line is submerged by 
quiring skill and experience to keep on an even keel. the weight of the cargo. 

Whenever the designers increase the stability, they cut It stands to reason that an airplane carrying so much gaso- 
down the ease with which the ship may be maneuvered. An __line that it can barely leave the ground is dangerously over- 
airplane that goes into a tailspin easily can also be pulled loaded. In case of a gust or squall that would harbor no 
out of it easily. When a very steady machine like the Gol- danger for a plane with a normal load the overloaded ship 
den Eagle goes into a tailspin, it is exceedingly difficult to would crash because it does not respond to the controls as it 
straighten it out again; when such a ship becomes un- _ should. Inall probability the majority of the missing planes 
manageable while it is overloaded and flying in the darkness __ crashed into the ocean soon after the start while they were 
over the sea, the aviators may as well prepare for the para- _ still carrying far too much weight. Like the ship that is 


chute leap into eternity. pushed down by its cargo until its deck is almost awash, 
Years ago the loss of life and property caused by the over- _ they had no chance when a squall came up. 
loading of ships whose bows slice through the seven seas led A load limit leaving an ample margin of safety is as es- 


the British government to establish a load limit, the so- sential for airplanes as it is for ships, elevators or even 
called Plimsoll line around the outside of the hull. Loading camels. 


gv v y 4 


The Striking Coal Miners Face a Hard Winter 


OR almost seven months the striking union coal miners approached 10,000,000 tons a week, enough to satisfy almost 
of the East have had no wages. Now winter is knocking every demand. 
at the door, promising to double the misery of the miners’ During the war the coal industry was overdeveloped. Its 
families. But that is not the worst aspect of the strike. The capacity was increased so fast that today one half the mines 
really terrible situation developed by the strike lies in the might with profit be shut down to let the other half operate 
fact that only a very small portion of the union mines’ out- economically at full capacity. This condition spells pro- 
put is needed by the country. The non-union mines have longed misery for hundreds of thousands of miners and 
sufficient capacity to supply all fuel needs even if the strike heavy losses for many mine owners. What’s to be done 
should last for five years. From the beginning of the strike about it? 
on April 1 to August 1, the price of coal dropped 20 cents a Ask Hoover. If he had the power of a Mussolini, he 
ton; despite the strike total production late in August might suggest a remedy. 
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SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 


Number Eleven: The Honorable H. C. BALDRIDGE, Governor of Idaho 


T’S astonishing to see the number of Western governors who are not native 

sons. It is even more astonishing to see how many of the Western chief 
executives are teetotalers. Among these the Honorable H. C. Baldridge un- 
doubtedly takes the lead. He runs Idaho and is making a good job of it. He 
does not drink alcoholic stimulants, neither does he smoke or play golf. But he 
does take a lively interest in Sunday school work and attends Presbyterian 
services regularly. 

Also, Governor Baldridge gives the lie to the popular notion that a religious 
man must necessarily give a permanent downward wave to the corners of his 
mouth. Idaho’s chief executive loves people of all kinds and varieties, remem- 
bers faces forever and maintains his reputation as a good mixer in almost any 
sort of a crowd. 


ay BP, he’s Republican, and advocate and builder of good roads who wants to 
see Idaho justice swift, certain and impartial. Also he believes strongly in 
maintaining good relations with the Pacific Coast states, the principal market 
for Idaho products. Whatever benefits the Idaho market and causes it to grow, 
must of necessity benefit Idaho, he argues. 

Born in Carlock, Illinois, in 1868, the future governor went to Illinois Wes- 
leyan College, entered the elevator and warehouse business, succeeded, came to 
Idaho in 1905 where he acquired a bank, a hardware store and several farms at 
Parma and had himself elected to the legislature. There he remained until he 
became lieutenant governor in the administration of his predecessor, Governor 
C. C. Moore. He is giving Idaho a careful, economical but not penny-wise 
administration while his son manages his business interests. 





Governor H. C. BA.tprRIDGE 
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TELL HER IT'S 
WITH THE 
COMPLIMENTS 
OF GREATER. 








GALE, IN THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


To His Lita Grey Home in the West 




















DOUG, IN THE PHOENIX, ARIZONA, REPUBLICAN 


Why U.S. Marines Leave Home 





(Cartoons of the Month 


Western and National -4ffairs as Interpreted by Cartoonists in the West 
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DORMAN H. SMITH IN THE SAN FRANCBCO EXAMINER 


The Last Card 
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Interesting Westerners 





She Invents Traffic Signals 


HEN a housewife with an 

idea, a potato for her ma- 

terial and her kitchen as 

a laboratory, can lay the 

foundation for a business 
which promises to become nation-wide in 
scope, there appears to be little room for 
argument that the era of woman in busi- 
ness has definitely arrived. 

With that beginning Mrs. Phillip 
Carter of San Francisco launched a ven- 
ture which grew so rapidly that her hus- 
band, a successful irrigation engineer, 
turned from his own business to assist her. 
Mrs. Carter invents, designs and manu- 
factures traffic signals. She has a dozen or 
so patents to her credit. Eventually there 
will appear in San Francisco five hundred 
of the completed signals, testifying to her 
ability, to the success of one more house- 
wife in business. 


(She is just as wide-awake as she looks. So 
very bright-eyed that she could see a wonder- 


ful idea sprouting out of that object listed on 


your grocer’s delivery tag as a spud. In her 
kitchen she carved from said lowly 
edible a neat little model for an 
tlluminated traffic signal 


She is the only woman ever to enter this 
line of commercial endeavor. Her first 
model was designed in the kitchen of her 
apartment. A raw potato supplied the 
medium. She carved it into the shape 
that her mind had pictured. 

Aware of her lack of technical knowl- 
edge she completed a University of Cali- 
fornia extension course in electricity, for 
her signals were to be illuminated. She 
drew upon nearly every large city of the 
world for the opinions of traffic experts. 

Previous business training? Mrs. Car- 
ter trained for the Shakespearean drama! 
For one year she studied with Ruth St. 
Denis, intending to become a profes- 
sional dancer. A stage career was her 
only ambition until one day the nebulous 
form of a new type of automobile stop 
light fixed itself in her mind. Curiously, 
with a strange tingle of interest, she be- 
gan experiments. One followed another 
until there was the completed device, in 


@ “Came a day” when the California State 
Automobile Association and the city of San 
Francisco pooled the necessary cash to buy 
five hundred of the signals. One 1s in opera- 


tion and standards are being set for the 


others. Big business! Is, or 15 not, woman’s 


place in the home? 





AND 
ALLSTON WAY» 






CMrs. V. 
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Phillip Carter of San * 
Francisco, designer and manufacturer 
of traffic signals, an enterprise 
unique for a woman 
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due course a United States patent. Her 
husband was away from home days at a 
time, his profession taking him to the far 
corners of the state. During those days 
the Carter kitchen became a workshop. 
“But you are not going to drop the 
stage?’ Carter would ask upon returning, 
regarding with growing amazement the 
evidences of his wife’s new-born genius. 
“Well,” Mrs. Carter would say, “‘this is 
such fun. Let’s try it just a little longer.” 
One day the returning engineer was 
greeted with a serious proposition. His 
wife needed a partner. The business was 
growing amazingly; there were manufac- 


A Housewife Sprouts a Big 


Idea from a Potato 


A Woman Owns a Trout 
Hatchery 
A Naturalist Gives His Art 
to America 
A Man Invents a Tree Carrier 
A Girl is a Regular United 
States Park Ranger 


turers to interview, orders to place, a 
thousand and one details demanding at- 
tention. Moreover, financial success was 
in sight. The idea had outgrown the 
kitchen laboratory. So Carter smilingly 
laid away his blue-prints and maps and 
turned to the interesting occupation of 
business partnership with his wife. 

All of which forms a brief outline of the 
beginning of one of the most unusual 
enterprises in the West, and one which 
may yet bring about the establishment of 
a bustling factory. At present the signals 
are being turned out for the Carters by 
local firms, five hundred having been 
bought by the California State Automo- 
bile Association and the city of San Fran- 
cisco, the latter through the trafic de- 
partment of the board of supervisors. 

The Carters say that an apartment- 
office is all right enough, but it is time to 
calla halt when traffic signals get mixed up 
with the folding-bed and dumb-waiter. 


Ba. IEE. 


She Raises Trout 


<¢ HAT’S the chance to get this 
basket filled with some of those 
striped beauties?” inquired a young man, 
looking longingly into a pond where 
thousands of Rainbow trout were darting 
about in the clear rippling water. His 
fishing tackle, empty basket and sun- 
burned nose were evidences that he had 
been casting all day in some stream with- 
out success. He was addressing a young 
and attractive woman who regarded him 
with amusement. 
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“The chance is fine,” she told him. “I 
fill hundreds of fishermen’s baskets,”’ she 
added mischievously, going for seine and 
dip-nets. Coaxing some of the fish to one 
end of the pond with the seine she dipped out 
a flopping mass of jewel-like colors. The 
man filled his basket eagerly and I heard 
him chuckle as he paid and closed the lid. 

Mrs. Clara Reece Simons of Boulder, 
Colorado, has a one-acre trout farm three 
miles from town. She started it four 
years ago for fun but her hobby developed 
into a money-making business. She re- 
ceives regular orders from the mountain 
resorts around Boulder, from Colorado 
hotels and restaurants. In winter large 
quantities of the fish are shipped to other 
states. 

“When I came here,” she told me, “I 
was immensely impressed by the beautiful 
mountain streams teeming with trout. I 
decided to raise some, so I could look at 
them all the time. I read pamphlets on 
the subject and visited the state fish farm 
to secure pointers. I leased an acre of 
ground below a spring, had the water 
tested to be sure it was free from alkali, 
built ponds, installed a small hatchery and 
secured a state license. There were fifty 
thousand eggs in the first shipment from 
Murray, Utah, for which I paid two dol- 
lars per thousand. Most small fish farms 
purchase the three-months’-old finger- 
lings and do not bother with hatching, but 
! wanted the fun of it.’ 

Mrs. Simons took me into the hatchery 
and explained in detail the six weeks of 
preliminary care until the fish are ready 
to be put into outdoor pools. Feeding 
then becomes a careful system of ration- 
ing for a year of prepared foods. One of 
Mrs. Simons’ favorite pastimes is catching 
grasshoppers for the largest trout to 
swallow and the smaller ones to dissect. 
Ihe struggle of thousands of baby trout 
after one live grasshopper is as interesting 
as a circus. There is some difficulty in 
securing the beef and liver feed shipped 
from Omaha, a big item in the expenses, 





CIf you happen to be a fisherman out of 

luck near Boulder, Colorado, save face by 

a detour to Mrs. Clara Reece Simons’ trout 

farm. Her ponds supply mountain resorts, 
city hotels and restaurants 
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Interesting Westerners 


three hundred pounds a week being re- 
quired for one pond of yearlings alone. 

Only fish of corresponding ages are 
kept in the same pond. From one and a 
half to two years are required to raise 
trout to one-third and one-half pound 
size for table use. There is a ready market 
at seventy-five cents per pound the year 
round. When shipped by express the 
fish are packed in ice in wooden boxes. 
At present there are but three pools, each 
eighty feet long, twelve feet wide, five 
feet deep, with natural bottoms and 
boarded sides. Running water is piped 
from a spring a mile and a half away. The 
outlet leads into a nearby creek. Mrs. 
Simons is planning to build more pools to 
supply the increasing trade. She has a 
business job in Boulder and employs a 

caretaker, but keeps the books and drives 
her own car to make delivery orders in 
person. 

“Have you had any hard luck with all 
this success?” I asked. 

“Indeed I have,” was the reply. “I lost 
thirty thousand the first year when a 
cloudburst stopped up the screen and the 
fish were washed into 
the outlet. The next 
year a barn rat dug into 
the hatchery, got into 
the troughs and killed 
twenty thousand of the 
roe by _ biting their 
heads.” 

ETHEL SNEAD. 


A Camera 
Naturalist 


N a quiet street in the city of 
Pasadena, California, lives Mode 
Wineman, the greatest camera naturalist 
in America and probably the greatest in 
the world. He has spent several months 
each year for the past twenty-four years 
roaming through our National Parks, the 
Yellowstone, the Yosemite and the Grand 
Canyon, searching for the most wonderful 
and almost inaccessible views to be found 
He travels on foot, often with four 
cameras strapped to his back; sleeps under 
the stars, to get desired pictures at break 
of day; or seeks the twilight view when 
“Nature lets her curtain down and pins it 
with a star.”” He catches nature in all 
moods from dawn to dusk, from clear sun- 
light to raging storm. 

There is a “soul” to the Wineman pic- 
tures that no other has been able to cap- 
ture. It comes from a gift unexplainable. 
To have some understanding of this it is 
necessary to know the man. 

In his early life he was educated in 
music, devoted a number of years to 
teaching it and was at one time the high- 
est paid instructor in Chicago. He went 
to Europe, traveled extensively ’ and wrote 
fiction that attracted the attention of such 
noted writers as F. Marion Crawford of 
Sorrento, Italy. When in failing health 
he returned to Chicago, a friend said to 
him: 

‘‘Wineman, the thing for you to do is to 
buy a camera, go out to our National 
playgrounds and live in the open air.’ 

On this advice some months were spent 
in Yellowstone. He returned to Chicago 
with the most remarkable photographs 
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Mode 


Wineman 





C This distinguished camera naturalist has 
devoted twenty-four years to a labor of love, 
patriotic service, without pay, to the Ameri- 
can public. His collection of photographic 
studies of the Yellowstone, the Yosemite and 
the Grand Canyon, given to the Government, 
adorn these three National Museums 


ever taken of this region. They revealed 
the hidden messages of nature in her se- 
rene beauty, her grandeur, her terrible- 
ness. No one was more amazed at this 
newly discovered gift than the artist him- 
self. Roosevelt heard of him, and invited 
him to Washington for a visit. He went 
and the two men found much in common. 
Both were lovers of the outdoors, but one 
was a mighty hunter, the other a natural- 
ist, who could not bear the thought of 
taking life. 

After many months in the Yellowstone 
region Wineman went to the Yosemite to 
make a similar collection; then followed 
several seasons in the Grand Canyon 
where nature is most majestic and some- 
times terrific. It takes an intrepid man 
to photograph this region faithfully. 

“T do not know fear when I see a beauti- 
ful picture, no matter what the apparent 
danger may be. I am obsessed with the 
desire to get it. Hanging over a cliff 
when death to some men would seem im- 
minent, I bring my camera into focus. 
The impulse is simply irresistible. Some- 
thing seems to be always protecting me. 
I think it must be my exaltation of mind 
at the time,” says this artist. 

He has steadfastly refused to commer- 
cialize his work. His photographs have 
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been reproduced in print, without pay. 

“I seem to have been given three gifts,” 
he explains, “that of music, of literature 
and of art. I have made enough by the 
first two to keep me. My wants are simple. 
The gift for art I wish to use solely for the 
benefit of others.” 

The Yellowstone collection was given 
to the Government to be hung in the 
Yellowstone National Museum. The 
Yosemite pictures have been contributed 
to the Yosemite Museum of Natural 
History and Art. The Government has 
accepted thirty-four studies of the Grand 
Canyon for the Grand Canyon Park 
Museum. 

“T am only too glad to give these col- 
lections that money cannot buy,” says 
Wineman. “I should feel myself a traitor 
to photograph other countries when my 
own country so needs to be revealed to her 
own people.” 

This is patriotism of a new order. 

Esteza M. Prace. 


He Moves Big Trees 
RANSPLANTING of full-grown 


trees was once solely the prerog- 
ative of royalty. In the ancient kingdom 
of Babylonia a famous monarch caused 
great trees to be brought from distant 
mountain sides to line the avenues of the 
Hanging Gardens, erected by the King 
for his homesick bride on the hot and arid 
plains of that country: Likewise, Philip 
the Second, of Spain, in the sixteenth 
century imported English elms and oaks 
to the door-yard of his favorite castle, 
where to this day they flourish, as foreign 
a sight in that climate as a grove of 
palms and prickly pears at Hampton 
Court. These incidents are today com- 
mon occurrences. Anyone with the love of 
beautiful trees in his heart—and the price 
in his pocket—may duplicate these 
achievements. 

A. B. Lambert, tree wizard of Portland, 
Oregon, is inventor of the Lambert Tree 
Carrier, one of three or four similar de- 
vices in the world and the only one on the 
Pacific coast. It is a simple affair, built 
on the principle of an artillery carriage, 
one section having, in lieu of a cannon, a 
massive iron collar and a platform on 
which the bole is balanced; the other, the 
driver’s seat, for it was found more prac- 
ticable to use horses than a tractor or 
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CA. B. Lambert, tree wizard of Portland, 
Oregon, moving a cypress in the Lambert 
Tree Carrier, the only device of its kind on 


the Pacific coast. The root-ball of a forest 
giant, wrapped as neatly as a mail-order 
package, often weighs twenty tons 


motor-propelled vehicle, except on steep 
hillsides. 

It is a thrilling sight to see a recumbent 
forest giant transported through city 
streets, its root-ball weighing ten or 
twenty tons, wrapped as neatly as a mail- 
order package. Equally interesting is the 
process of removal and resetting. The 
first step is cutting out the roots without 
dislodging the dirt. A covering of stout 
gunny-sacking is then lashed into place by 
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a net-work of ropes, the rear end of the 
carrier is pushed into the excavation and 
the iron collar chained against the ball. 
By means of block and tackle to which a 
team of horses, and sometimes both 
horses and a truck, are hitched, the 
astonished tree is as gently pulled from 
the ground as a tooth is drawn by a 
dentist. After section number one is 
hooked to section two, the tree is ready 
to be replanted without disturbing the 
canvas wrappings. Lambert says: “‘A tree 
of any variety and any size may be taken 
up by this method, transplanted any dis- 
tance at any time of the year, and guaran- 
teed to grow.’ 

Do the children beg for a shaded place 
in which to play in summer? Presto! 
Lambert arrives with a patriarchal elm 
or maple and in a few minutes after it is 
planted the youngsters are stirring up 
mud confections beneath its branches. 

Trees transplanted by Lambert to 
Portland gardens are native firs, cedars, 
maples and dogwoods, copper beeches, 
southern magnolias, Japanese flowering 
trees, dwarf maples, cypress, spruce, holly 
and all kinds of fruit and nut trees. In 
his nursery are rare specimens which he 
collects with as keen a pleasure—and 
parts with as reluctantly—as a connois- 
seur in period furniture or jades. 

ETHEL Romic Fuuter. 


She is a Real Ranger 


CUp> in the Yellowstone, Uncle Sam’s first 
and largest National Park, the “ninety-day 
wonders” doff their hats in respectful admi- 
ration of Miss Marguerite Lindsley, the 
while they companionably call her “Peg.” 
For the “wonders” are mere seasonal ran- 
gers, while their superior in rank 15 a 
permanent ranger with a full pine cone on 
her uniform’s sleeve, their own sleeves bear- 
ing a twig. That twig ts good, as far as 
twigs go, but the summer college men who 
serve as temporary rangers all know that 
Peg excels them even in horsemanship as 
well as in scientific lore. She delivers lec- 
tures on nature subjects and 1s in charge of 
the Information Office over half a dozen 
“twig” men. Withal, she is feminine in type, 
wearing with grace her tailor-made forestry- 
green whipcord outfit, with riding-boots, 
Stetson, flannel shirt and green tie. Her 
father, Postmaster Lindsley, is also Assis- 
tant Superintendent of the Park. Bryn Mawr 
was her college. Ravpu Pierson. 
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The West at Washington . 


Herbert Hoover is Herein 

Discussed in the Light of 

a Potential Presidential 
Candidate 


ALVIN COOLIDGE’S “‘I do 

not choose to run for president 

again” makes it possible for 

us to have an able man and a 

Californian for president. 
Some Golden State enthusiasts might 
assert that the initial sentence is tautolo- 
gous, but in other states there may be 
some mild difference of opinion as to 
whether a Californian is by the same sign 
an able man. 

If Herbert Hoover were a bit more of a 
politician and a little more popular with 
the august senators and the Republican 
bosses it would be safe to say right now 
and here that he would be the next presi- 
dent—and also, it might be added, if he 
were more of a hero to the farmers. Al- 
though Hiram Johnson announced many 
months ago that he and the presidential 
bee had parted company he 
may be relied upon to do his 
best to shoo it away from 
Hoover. And perhaps, under 


the altered circumstances, 
Hiram might be persuaded to 
recant. Still, he probably 


knows in his heart that no 

“progressive” has a ghost of 
a chance of being the Republi- 
can nominee. But if he does, 
not everybody else does. If 
ever there was a Conservative 
party it is the Republican 
party of these days. Probably 
it is the most conservative 
party in the world today, just 
as the United States, taken 
as a whole, is the most con- 
servative of the great nations, 
that is, speaking politically. 
So, if California is to have the 
next president his name will 
be Herbert Hoover. 

Let us consider the Hoover outlook. 
The politicians are against him because 
he is not of their kind. His antecedent 
years abroad left him a man without a 
party when he returned to the United 
States to become food dictator during the 
war. He was brought into American pub- 
lic life by a Democratic administration, 
and the natural thing would have been 
for him to have allied himself with that 
party. He could have had the Demo- 
cratic nomination in 1920 by just keeping 
still as to his party choice. But someone 
early maneuvered him into an unneces- 
sary declaration that he was a Republi- 
can; and so probably without much 
thought on the subject he found himself 
labeled a Republican. Then he decided 
to live up to the label—in his way. From 
the standpoint of the professional poli- 
tician he has not been very successful. He 


C Hoover puts his 
foot down on 
waste 


[SUNSET 


has never concerned himself with the poli- 
tics of any man appointed to the non- 
classified jobs in the Department ~Com- 
merce. He has never used the yactment 
in any way to further the ends cf the Re- 
publican party, except as an efficient De- 
partment might contribute thereto. He 
has never been able to get up a clubby 
feeling with any man or group of men be- 
cause they were Republicans. Never has 
Hoover log-rolled with the “boys” in Con- 
gress. He has never got appropriations 
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for his department by trading of any sort. 
The other weakness in the Hoover posi- 
tion is his supposed unpopularity with the 
farmers. Certainly the grain farmers were 
bitter toward him because of the way the 
wheat prices were fixed during the war. 
They have always assumed that he was 
responsible for the establishment of 
minimum price and for making it in prac- 
tice the maximum price. At one time 
they would have got at least a dollar a 
bushel more for wheat if the government 
had not set the price. Having favored 
and used government authority to fix 
prices during the war Hoover has since 
firmly opposed all proposals looking to the 
regulation of the price of agricultural prod- 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


SunsEt’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


ucts. Hence the farmers have grounds 
for saying that Hoover is willing enough 
to have price fixing by law when it keeps 
down the prices of agricultural products, 
but is against it when it aims to raise 
them. I have grave doubts as to whether 
the masses of the farmers are opposed to 
Hoover, but certainly the agitative and 
talkative ones are. And they make the 
farmers’ politics—except, possibly, on 
election day. 


OOVER’S strongest card 1s his 

popularity with businessmen. 
Directly, business men do not ordinarily 
seem'to have much influence in politics, 
but indirectly business, and especially 
big business, is all-powerful. — Politi- 
cians may outwardly make presidents 
but always they have an eye on business 
opinion. Thinking of the party treasury, 
they naturally want wealth to enthuse 
over the candidate. Thinking of the 
enormous electoral power of business, 
they naturally want to give it a can- 
didate that it will feel is its candidate. 
Hoover has brought government and 
business into closer alliance than 
they have ever been before in this 
country. Under Hoover the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has become the 
common sales agency of American 
business the world over. It is better 
than it ever was as a collector and 
disseminator of information about 
foreign trade conditions, but in addi- 
tion it is now a regular selling agency. 
It is concrete as well as abstract. It 
gets orders. This has come about 
at a time when the rapid gain in the 
productivity of industry has made 
American manufacturers deeply in- 
terested in foreign trade. In the last 
seven years American industry has 
gained about 30 per cent in produc- 
tiveness as measured by a labor unit. 
That is to say, that with the same 
number of laborers as seven years ago 
it can produce thirty per cent more 
goods. ‘That is to say, again, that it 
has the capacity, without plant extension, 
to produce faster than the domestic mar- 
ket can consume. If it were not for the 
hand-to-mouth buying custom of recent 
years this wonderful productivity would 
have run wild and given us another period 
of depression. It has never been given a 
chance to show what it can do under ten- 
sion. Wider foreign markets are its only 
chance to step on the accelerator. Hoover 
goes out to get them. And he is getting 
them. 

Some business men are dissatisfied with 
the persistent campaign Hoover has car- 
ried on for the simplification of industrial 
practices and the promotion of standardi- 

(Continued on page 8 3) 
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C mes and Gardens 




















’ Conducted by ’ 
LILLIAN FERGUSON 


HIS beautiful doorway 1s typi- 
cal of the early Hispanic tradi- 
tion and atmosphere retained in 
the new architecture of the 
Rancho Santa Fe, a Spanish 
grant, circa 1800, of three leagues 
of land in San Diego county. 
Upon these thousands of acres, 
once the holding of a hidalgo, are 
groves of subtropical fruits and a 
community of homes, every 
dwelling and public building ex- 
pressing the simplest and the 
best that Spain has to offer the 
builder of today 
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Western Homes and Gardens 





















UAINTLY alluring as a cot- 
tage in Letchworth, England, 
is this delightful little abode 
at the end of a lane that 
meanders upward in a se- 
cluded canyon; one of those 
unexpected byways that in- 
trigue the easterner while 
touring boulevards in west- 
ern cities having forested 
backgrounds * 


HE old wagon wheel, 
leaning against the 
sun-flecked wall com- 
pletes a picture of 
peace and remoteness 
from a restless world 
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The Home 
F.. H. Hansen 


HERE else would you expect 
to find so quaint a retreat on 
this side of the Atlantic as the 


sequestered home in California of F. H. 
Hansen? For there are canyons within 
the proverbial stone’s throw of certain 
coast cities that seclude many a de- 
votee of peace who happily combines 
his aloofness with nearness to town and 
business demands. The Hansen home 
is a charming case in point. You ap- 
proach it on a narrow winding lane 
that meanders up a quiet canyon bear- 
ing the s-mewhat pretentious name of 
Tuxedo Terrace. 

The house itself might well be a cot- 
tage in Letchworth, England, so strik- 
ing is the effect of permanence on the 
beholder. It has the inimitable texture 
wrought by hand craftsmanship, al- 
ways an irresistible appeal to the ap- 
preciative. It is a half-timbered, gray 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Dining Room of Distinction 


Mott Studios Photo 


dining-room of 


t the 
Lucius A. Phillips, Los 


Angeles architect, are 
panels showing the beau- 
tiful effect obtained by 
special treaiment of red- 
wood when a warm rosy 
glow 1s desired. The 
panels were first oil-stain- 
ed, the small astragal 
moulds water-stained to 
get a contrast in wood 
tones. All the woodwork 
of the room was then over- 
glazed with a warm gray 
oil paint well rubbed, 
shellacked and waxed 


i ceiling, and the walls 


above the panels, are in 
textured plaster, painted. 
The ceiling has an over- 
stencil in brilliant tones 
of rose, purple, green, old 
blues and reds, overglazed 
to match the panels, the 
design originating with 
the Kermanshah rug and 
toning with the drapery 
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Ranunculus 


A photographic arrangement 
by Helen Lukens Gaut 
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By courtesy of the 


California Redwood Association 


HE drapery is heavy hand- 
blocked English linen, a 
two-toned striped back- 
ground of rose over taupe, 
with figures in the rug’s 
colors. The lighting fix- 
tures are from England, 
old burned brass, harmon- 
izing with the room’s at- 
mosphere of richness and 
good taste in furniture and 
in finish. Mr. Phillips 
was the architect of the 
house, his wife its interior 
decorator 
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ERGOLAS may have their structural WO examples of the pergola’s varied 
limits in the matter of design, but their charm in Caltfornia are 1llustrated 
decorative beauty may be infinite in va- here. The upper commands a view of 
riety when nature takes over the task of surrounding country. The lower, on 
tracing her graceful and individual the Fennell estate in Sierra Madre, is 


patterns on posts and pavements a retreat lovely with wistaria 








Photo by 
Frederick 


Zhe Pergola’s Varied Charm *= 
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East zs East 


(Continued from page 31) 


It was even discussed, as befitting a 
future chief, that the boy should be sent 
away to the white man’s school, to learn 
white man’s ways. And then, one day, 
the boy fell ill. 

“It is well known to the Bagobos that 
the cause of sickness is due to the ingress 
of evil spirits into the body. While they 
maintain themselves within, there is 
violent conflict with the internal spirits of 
good. The outward symptoms of disease 
are but evidence of such internal struggle. 
Recovery, then, results from the with- 
drawal or defeat of the evil invaders. Only 
by wizardy or sacrifice can they be im- 
pelled to such withdrawal. 

“So to the son of Tutuktu the tribal 
sorcerers, old men and women, were called 
in. They brought their charms, their 
amulets and fetishes, to lay upon the sick- 
bed. For days and nights their prayers 
and incantations rose in unavailing exor- 
cism. For days and nights the boy grew 
worse. In his delirious mutterings, what 
was it but the voicing of the evil spirits, 
refusing to depart? 

“But another means of cure was still 
available. Blood. The evil spirits seeking 
blood might yet be tempted outside their 
victim by its external application. Living 
sacrifice and substitution was needed, in 
nature and degree proportionate to the 


malignity of the evil spirits. A white 
cock was killed, and its blood smeared 
over the face and hands of the boy, with 
no result. Following the advice of the 
sooth-sayers that a greater sacrifice was 
needed, a pig, and then a carabao, gave up 
their lives in vicarious atonement. But 
the evil spirits were obdurate. The pass- 
ing of his son, and with it the race of 
Tutuktu, was apparently at hand. 


“ HERE remained only the great 
atonement of human sacrifice. 
Tutuktu looked at his suffering son, took 
down his spear, and went out. Across the 
mountain, in a recessed valley, lay another 
village. Tutuktu reached it at dawn and 
lay in the tall cog n grass while the vil- 
lagers passed to the fields. Women, old 
men, children—he let them pass by. But 
when a youth came gaily down the trail 
he drove his spear through him and took 
his head. Hastening home, he smeared 
its blood upon his son.” 

Connors finished his story. For a mo- 
ment there was silence. Then Dr. White 
flung down his cigar with a violent gesture. 
“But law is law,” he cried. 

“So it is,” said Connors softly. “But 
Tutuktu had his law as we have ours.” 


“Well, at least you won’t deny the 
benefits of civilization.” 

“How could I?” Connors asked. “It 
put Tutuktu in the penitentiary.” 

“A native understands nothing but 
punishment. He will accept what you 
teach him to believe. Compel him with 
our laws and he will be good. These 
natives are simply imitative creatures.” 
Dr. White was fighting hard. 

“T wonder,” said Connors again. “Sup- 
pose you talk to Tutuktu tomorrow, your- 
self.” 

“T shall.” 

And the next morning Connors stood by 
while Dr. White talked to Tutuktu. 

“You have broken the law,” said Dr. 
White, almost crossly. Tutuktu looked at 
him submissively. 

“You killed a boy who had done you 
no harm. A wanton murder.” 

Tutuktu frowned a little. “He was a 
fine youth,” he said, reflectively. “I did 
not wish to kill him. But you know what 
a father will do for his only son.” 

Dr. White threw out his hand. “But did 
you think that killing that boy could cure 
your son?” he cried. His tone was harsh. 

Tutuktu raised a face of child like be- 
wilderment and incredulity to the stern 
features above him. “But my son lives,” 
he said. 





A New Note in American Education 


both in its building plan and in its aca- 
demic policy. The intimate character of 
the college will be stressed by the con- 
struction of its buildings about patios in 
such a way as to face the larger inner 
courts and gardens of the campus. They 
are designed to emphasize beauty, com- 
fort, dignity and simplicity of living. 
The architectural scheme is what is known 
as “Mediterranean,” a type of building 
admirably adapted to its California set- 
ting. Garden walls will connect the 
buildings, making the entire campus to all 
intents and purposes one enclosed resi- 
dential center. 

The founding of the institution under 
such unique conditions along with the 
possibility of the general plan has given 
rise to a number of interesting departures 
in prospect for the college itself. Scripps 
College will be kept small; the ultimate 
enrollment will never be more than two 
hundred and fifty. Instruction will be 
individualized to such an extent that it 
may be adjusted to the needs of the stu- 
dents and made generally interesting by a 
corps of experienced and sympathetic 
teachers. The mere fact that the college 
is small assures a simplified housing prob- 
lem and enables experiments to be tried 
which would be too hazardous if under- 
taken in a large institution. 

Two principles have been agreed upon 
by the college board of trustees when con- 
sidering the question of instruction. In 
the underclass years it is proposed that 
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(Continued from page 17) 


the curriculum will consist of a limited 
number of fundamental courses which 
will be orienting, liberalizing and synthe- 
sizing, yet broadly preparatory for years 
to follow. For the student in upper class 
years the curriculum will provide, in addi- 
tion to the courses usually offered in wo- 
men’s colleges, a liberal program of pre- 
professional courses other than those 
leading to the profession of teaching. It 
is regarded as important that the whole 
curriculum be so framed as to prepare 
women for the demands and responsibili- 
ties of the life of today. The gist of the 
educational policy will lie in the personal 
guidance which will follow the student 
throughout her college career. With this 
assured, the value of the small college will 
in no way be compromised, even though 
Scripps is in close association with Po- 
mona College and with other small col- 
leges as they are organized under the 
Claremont Colleges plan. 


A S already indicated, Scripps and Po- 
mona colleges—and others as they 
may later be established—are to have ab- 
solute independence. They will cooperate 
in the establishment of certain mutual 
facilities which will be used in common. 
Doubtless there will be an exchange of 
classroom privileges between the various 
colleges and with the opening of Scripps 
College this year the students of both 
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Scripps and Pomona colleges are planning 
to share to a limited extent in the courses 
of each institution. 

A guiding and governing organization is 
necessary, of course, in any such plan as 
this one. Under the present scheme, cer- 
tain functions such as the summer school, 
public education, graduate and research 
work will be carried on in cooperation by 
all of the affiliated colleges. It is believed 
that the central library, the major labora- 
tories and perhaps other adjuncts to the 
work of the various colleges should be 
held in mutual possession. To this end, 
a central corporation mediating between 
and serving the whole group has been or- 
ganized. This central body is incorpo- 
rated as Claremont Colleges and _ its 
authority is vested in a group of nine 
Fellows. It is probable that a certain 
number of teachers serving the general 
educational interests of the whole group 
of colleges will be associated with Clare- 
mont Colleges rather than with separate 
units of the group. It may be seen that 
the central group focusing a mutual effort 
will endeavor to return to members of 
that group a stimulating and inspiring 
in fluence. 

The purposes and possibilities of the 
new organization, especially as centered 
in Claremont Colleges, made profound 
appeal to one of the citizens of the West, 
the late Seeley W. Mudd who served as 
first chairman of the Board of Fellows. 
At his untimely death he bequeathed to 
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56 A New Note in 


Claremont Colleges the sum of one mil- 
lion dollars for the establishment of its 
new and important work. 

The work of Claremont Colleges will 
move forward as rapidly as possible and 
advisable. Within the next nine months 
the possibilities of the organization will be 
tested for the first time by the close asso- 
ciation of Pomona and Scripps Colleges. 
But the plan does not stop with the or- 
ganization of Scripps College; it contem- 
plates the possibility of increasing the 

roup by a third unit and later, perhaps, 
“ others, although the main objective is 
not so much to make this association a 
large one as to make it a resource and 
stimulant to the student by way of honor- 
able competition and better forms of 
educational effort and achievement. Spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the development 
of such living conditions as assure the 
great advantage of personal acquaintance 
and helpful association which are the par- 
ticular privilege of the small college. 

The governing body of Claremont Col- 
leges will undoubtedly serve as a clearing 
house in matters affecting the mutual in- 
terests of the several colleges established. 
The plan has in mind that this central 
body may also find it advisable to ad- 


American Education: 
minister, with the cooperation of the sev- 
eral colleges, some of the general examina- 
tions for honors or for degrees. It also 
suggests the promotion of scholarly stan- 
dards by means of intramural competi- 
tion when two or more institutions, each 
with its own organization, personnel and 
policy, are located side by side in the same 
physical and academic environment. The 
main object of the plan is, therefore, that 
it really contribute to the increased efh- 
ciency of higher education. It is hoped 
that the plan will prevent the obvious 
waste which is inevitably involved in the 
too common practice of establishing small 
and weak institutions, each trying to 
duplicate the other in widely separated 
localities. The aim will be to bring to- 
gether the resources of all such institu- 
tions into one combined and efficient un- 
dertaking, while preserving at the same 
time the individuality of the separate 
units. 

Any thoughtful mind kindles at once to 
the possibilities which are obvious in this 
proposed form of organization developed 
by President Blaisdell. Mutual facilities 
and resources will be available and yet 
each student will find his intimacies in 
the close and rewarding fellowship of 


George W. Savage 


the small residence college. In many 
important respects the adventure of 
Pomona College is strikingly different 
from anything which obtains at pres- 
ent in the old world or the new. his 
western experiment has sounded a new 
note in American education and the whole 
educational undertaking is consecrated, 
according to President Blaisdell, “to the 
purpose of discovering and developing in 
youth those qualities of wisdom and char- 
acter which are the only hope and the in- 
dispensable substance of any civilization. 
Other educational agencies have their 
large values. The world needs scientific 
research and professional and _ technical 
training of the most varied and ample 
range but not for a moment are these to be 
substituted for that incomparable service 
which the liberal college is established to 
render—the conservation and increase of 
those great human capacities of character 
and service which lie, often hidden and 
alwavs undeveloped, in each new genera- 
tion and which are nevertheless the one 
priceless spiritual treasure of humanity 
beside which all material assets or prog- 
ress are poor indeed. To this purpose 
the program and opportunity of Clare- 
mont Colleges are conceived.” 





They Learn About Babies from Her 


pounds and was in splendid physical 
condition. 

As an example of the schedules for 
these babies, that of “Bob”, at the age of 
one year, is given below: 


6:00 a.m.—8 ounces whole milk 
8:30 a.m.—Rises, orange juice, prune pulp 
or apple juice 
9:00 a.m.—Bath 
10:00 a.m.—Cereal, 8 ounces milk, bread crust 
1:00 p.m.—Wakens from nap 
2:00 p.m.—Vegetable, bread 
crust, 8 ounces of milk 
4:00 p.m.—Ride—afternoon 
nap 
6:00 p.m.—Supper—cereal, 8 
ounces milk, bread crust 
7:00 p.m.—Bed for night. 


Of the students who have 
passed through the house 
since a child became part of 
the family, twenty-four are 
now mothers, and since the 
writer was interested in know- 
ing how valuable their train- 
ing proved when put into 
practice, Miss Johnson kindly 
read paragraphs from several 
letters she had recently re- 
ceived from these young 
women: 

“My O. A. C. training in 
child care is invaluable to me. 
Reading and studying how to 
take care of children is helpful, 
but for one who has never been 
around children, practice and 
experience under supervision 
will be necessary for that 
knowledge to be used success- 
fully. I have a lovely, happy, 
laughing, contented baby, who 
owes its peaceful existence to 
the fact that mother follows O. 
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(Continued from page 39) 


A.C. methods and uses them as a basis, rather 
than listening and following all the free in- 
formation given by people around her.” 

“T was made to realize the importance of 
correct habit formation and as a result of an 
application of principles learned in caring for 
‘Patsy’, my boy has never had to be amused. 
He is content to model in sand, build block 
houses, run trains, etc., by the hour. In other 
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@ Church Mountain and Valley of Ruth Creek, from 


words, has never been nagged nor spoiled, 
and is a joy to live with.” 

“My Home Management experience helped 
me to realize (1) the importance of diet and 
care during pregnancy; (2) the importance 
of training my infant early in regard to 
habits of sleeping, feeding, playing, etc.; 
(3) the systematic management of all my 
household duties.” 

“The course wasn’t long enough! It was 
the best and most practical course I had in 

college. I wish you could have 
three houses and have children 
from six months to five years, 
and have girls spend a month to 
six weeks in each.” 


There were many more 
such letters, all gratefully 
acknowledging the benefits 
of the course in connection 
with the problems of actual 
motherhood. Referring to 
the last letter above, Miss 
Johnson said that it is 
planned to extend the work 
along just such lines, and 
with the second house and 
the Nursery school, much 
of this is being done this 
year. 

“It seems to me,” said 
Miss Johnson, “that one of 
the most important things 
accomplished by this work is 
that the young woman who 
has had this experience has 
much of the fear of the care 
of the small child taken away 
from her. I feel that the 
work is especially valuable 
in showing the girls what a 
joy a baby can be if brought 
up with proper food, proper 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES 





the standard for the year is set 


Each year the burning question among 
those who follow closely the changing 
trends of motordom is “What Will Buick 
Do ?” 


Now Buick for 1928 is here. The all- 
important question is answered—and an- 
swered in a way that is thrilling America. 


Buick for 1928 introduces a higher stand- 
ard of beauty and luxury than the world 
has ever known. Buick interiors are as 
modish as exquisite drawing-rooms— as 
harmoniously colored—and as comfort- 
able. Buick’s new Fisher bodies are low- 





swung without any loss of head-room or 
road-clearance. 

Brilliant refinements in the famous Buick 
six-cylinder Valve-in-Head engine result 
in arrow-quick getaway, effortless speed 
and a mighty flow of power, vibrationless 
beyond belief. 

And so, down to the smallest detail of 
construction, wherever refinements could 
be made, Buick has made them. Again 
Buick has improved upon Buick. Again 
the standard for the year is set. 

BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


When Buick émproves upon Buick 
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care and an understanding of child 


psychology. 
“And I think it is safe to say that the 


course in a home management house, in- 
cluding the period of child care, will send 
out from our colleges young women who 





Marguerite Norris Davis 


are better prepared to meet and success- 
fully perform the very important duties 
of wife, mother and home manager.” 





Haman’s Bridge 


told him, would arrive Tuesday. It could 
be running Wednesday, and if he had an 

erator for it, could set the type for next 
Thursday’ s paper. He had an operator 
—Mae was coming. 

He frowned, picturing the inevitable 
meeting of Mae and Caroline. He had 
promised Mae that she should help him, 
should have a job, though it might be, 
he saw now, more than a mere job 1 to her. 

He tried to brush that aside. It 
couldn’t be helped. As for the railroad 
meeting, he would go slow. Postpone 
calling the meeting until next week, when 
with his linotype he could get out a newsy, 
clean-looking paper. Meanwhile Haman 
might show his hand. 

A coupe drew up. Caroline came in. 
Dan sprang to open the swinging half- 
door in the counter that fenced the public 
from his office. Caroline, fair and fresh, 
with a coy spring turban that accented her 
shortness, glanced over the disorderly 
desk. Ina little flash, Dan saw the pudgy 
form of her father suggested in her young 
flesh. He put that disloyalty aside. It 
had been unintentional. She believed in 
him. Faith was the food his soul craved. 

No, she mustn’t sit down. “I looked in 
just to see you at work. I thought you 
might be going up toward fathers’.” 


Lt) started to say he was. But he 
recovered. “‘Not till afternoon,” he 
explained. “I must close up the front page 
and put the sheet to bed. Next Wednes- 
day our linotype will be running; then I’Il 
show you a newspaper.” She listened; he 
hurried on: 

“There wasn’t an idle operator in 
Seattle. I had to take a girl, a student 
operator. She’s coming tomorrow, to 
get familiar with the shop. Already I’ve 
got some job work coming in. Then I'll 
make the paper a semi-weekly—” 

She was glancing at the desk again. 
“Oh, I know you "ll make it,” she said. 
“Now I mustn ’t keep you, busy Mr. 
Shinn. If you’ re not going up toward 
the bank—” 

“No,” said Dan grimly, “not till after- 
noon.” 

She went out to her car. 

Dan drew up the old Yost typewriter, a 
derelict of the Greeley era, and bedevilled 
its three decks of ungainly keys. A little 
straight line ran up between his brows. He 
lunched with Jock Baker, listened to the 
printer’s pessimism, which was sallow as 
his skin, and to a description of the King- 
bird, Jock’s house-boat. 

“Kingbird, Y’see,”’ Jock explained, 
“because she’s the only bird in this God- 
forgotten hole that’s not afraid of the chief 
local vulture.” 

“Don’t forget me,” grinned Dan. 

After lunch he read his proofs, watched 
Jock close up the front page and carry 
the last form to the old press. As the 
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cylinder groaned and moved, the wooden 
building rocked. Dan took refuge from 
the uproar in the front office. 

He spread the first damp copy of the 
Miner weed him. At the head-lines in 
the old worn railroad Gothic type he 
smiled, thinking how the boys around the 
horse-shoe copy desk of the Journal would 
relish them. Well, his operator was com- 
ing, and a linotype, and next week every 
line in the paper would be breezy, and the 
type-dress sparkle with freshness. The 
town, too, he would transform, making it 
his own. He would bring a railroad 
across the plateau. He was done with 
drifting. Here he would fight. 

He must call on old Haman. Three 
little lines ran up between his brows. He 
set out briskly. 

Haman’s flesh filled the old swivel chair 
in his office at the bank. He held a copy 
of Dan’s paper. 

“Well, Mr. Shinn!” he greeted Dan, the 
customary cordiality in his voice, a voice 
always thick, that struck no clear note. 
“This is a very creditable issue, very 
creditable, yes. I find you did not call for, 
a railroad meeting. That was wise.’ 

“T thought it wise,” Dan agreed, ‘ 
wait till next week, when I can get out a 
neat-looking sheet. I’m not really started 
till I get the old hand-peg appearance out 
of the paper.” 

“That will improve it,” Haman said. 
Old wrinkles surrounded his eyes, empha- 
sizing the mild azure frankness of them. 
Dan thought of Caroline’s blue eyes. Ha- 
man was continuing: 

“We all dream of a railroad, or boats. 
There has to be a railroad meeting about 
twice a year, for us to blow off steam. The 
town feels better afterward. Jock Baker 
put on the last. Very successful. I sup- 
pose it’s about time we had another.” 

Haman looked out the window at the 
Placer Brick & Tile Company across the 
way. He collected rent for the old board 
warehouse it occupied, and interest from 
three mortgages on the business. 

“That must be why you never quite get 
a railroad,” said Dan, feeling the fight 
rising between himself and old Haman. 
“Your meetings are too far apart. We'll 
get an organization, hold sessions weekly, 
and get to work. The town’s dying for 
transportation. People here are existing; 
no future for them.” 

Haman’s eyes were serene. Dan mar- 
velled; the older man wasn’t worried with 
this child’s play. Haman said irrelevantly: 

“Your linotype will be a heavy load for 


the paper. You expect to fall back on 
job printing? There isn’t much of it 
here.” 


Dan bit his lips on a grin. Haman 
didn’t know of the commercial printing 
he had coming from outside. 
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“Now,” said Haman, “this is a content- 
ed, peaceful town. Our people have all 
they need. The men who’ve tried the news- 
pore, Shinn, have not been business men. 
So they failed. I may have permitted 
them to fail. But we can’t have the town 
in an uproar over wild ideas. It doesn’t 
pay. Coming up to the house tonight?” 

Dan leaned against Haman’s desk, pale 
to the eyes—his eyes were blazing. Yet 
he spoke evenly, holding his anger in 
check. ‘Not tonight. No, Mr. Skelton, 
I don’t see it. I don’t see it as good busi- 
ness to hog it all. These people need a 
chance. Their businesses ought to grow. 
They stand perfectly still, without trans- 
portation. Why should the farmer plant 
more spuds when he can’t ship them? But 
if he could, he’d spend more here in town. 
It’s a crime.” 

Haman spoke without heat. He had 
seen other youngsters. “You need to 
think it over, Shinn. Play your hand 
right, and you can make as much in this 
little town as in any business in the state. 
I know. Otherwise—but come up any 
evening. Caroline expects you.” 


AN stormed back to his office and 
knitted his brows over the Yost. 
Jock Baker, going out, paused in the 
swinging gate. Softly he said: 
“Better come down to the Kingbird. 
See the wife an’ kids.” 

Dan reached for his cap. 

It was a neat little scow, moored in the 
quiet water above the bridge. Mrs. 
Baker was a madonna—one of those 
quiet madonnas sometimes found hidden 
in a yellow-fingered workman’s house. 

Dan and Jock tipped back their chairs, 
put their feet on the rail of the scow and, 
in the early night, stared at the arching 
bridge that spanned the black Klale. 
Grayback Mountain towered above it, a 
huge barrier, with the bridge in the only 
natural cleft through the mountain. Up- 
stream from the Kingbird were the shift- 
ing, unsafe sands where placer miners once 
had toiled. Dan went away to the inn 
with the huge bridge limned under his 
lids. It symbolized Haman Skelton’s 
power. It shut the town from the world, 
made it prisoner, forced it to yield tribute. 
And Haman had offered to share his over- 
lordship with Dan—or break him. This 
was his town of Destiny. . . . 

Dan grinned, remembering the house 
boat. Jock paid no rent to Haman. 
And if it came to that, Dan ventured, 
would Caroline live in a houseboat with 
him?—There was such a thing as beat- 
ing Haman. Somewhere in Haman’s 
breastworks there must be a weak spot. 
Some time, before Haman paid out on his 
two hundred thousand dollar bridge, there 
must come a slip. It might be a long 
fight, and Dan could not last many rounds. 
But with Caroline, too, on his side . 
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He lined up his plans. The linotype 
would take his last five hundred. He 
must pay one hundred a month on it, and 
two hundred to Skelton. Of this total, the 
paper would pay no more than half. 

But he could clear more than the whole 
three hundred on the job printing his 
brother would send him. All the printing 
of the Port of Portland Commission! A 
fat booklet, “Inland Navigation Laws,” 
already was waiting for his linotype. It 
took two months to get pay out of the 
Commission, but the pay was sure. If he 
could get through May and started into 
June, he would be safe. 


ha ews morning Dan saw the motor 
stage crossing the bridge. He went 
to meet his linotype operator. 

Mae Newkirk worried him. She 
climbed out of the bus and made straight 
for Dan, a little gladness of recognition on 
her lips, in her brown eyes. Dan won- 
dered why pretty girls always 
were working girls. He took her 
hand, and in swift flashes saw 
the times and places where he 
had known Mae Newkirk before. 
He saw her, a student operator, 
at a machine in the Seattle 
Journal office. At five o'clock, 
on an afternoon, he had hap- 
pened beside her going down in 
the cage. The first time he had 
asked her to dinner at Vessey’s 
he had been lonely; and, on her 
part, he thought the same reason 
led her to accept. There had 
been a shadowy ramble over 
the hills of streets, and that 
night Dan had slept fitfully. 
There had been other nights, 
until the day when Dan, at his 
desk, had traded some snarls 
with the managing editor, and 
walked out, laughing. 

“See what the wind blew in,” 
he managed, releasing her hand. 
“Can you come down right 
away, and go with me to the 
shop?” 

They walked down Yellow 
Gold street, and Mae said: 
“Most of these lonesome towns are. And 
that’s why the newspaper boys like to stick 
by the big, safe papers. I’m going to like 
Placer City.” 

Dan’s off foot suddenly struck air, then 
the other foot, and he walked on the stuff 
all the way to the Miner office. 

Sunday he spent with Caroline’s blue 
eyes, far afield among the ranches. 
And what was said was little, for he was 
full of his problems; but what was meant, 
he admitted to himself, was vast and vital. 
She had a reassuring way of slipping her 
soft fingers into his. She knew his situa- 
tion against her father; she understood, 
and that, he felt, was tremendous. 

He said nothing directly; her own situa- 
tion, linked with him, was load enough 
for her. But as he drew his tin car under 
the cedars before Haman Skelton’s house, 
he said: 

“T’ll put the Miner on its feet, go 
through with this and show them I can 
make ‘things move—and then—” 

She stood beside the car, her full, 
creamy face to him, her eyes very blue. 

“I know you’ll make good in business. 
And Dad says you will, too.” 
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Tuesday Skelton’s freight trucks 
brought the machine cases containing the 
linotype, and a machinist to set up the 
new “mill.” Dan stood over the work 
that night. Wednesday morning Mae 
slipped into the chair. Her fingers ‘moved 
over the ninety keys. The old familiar 
click of mats, the growl of the Mergen- 
thaler as it turned over—and she handed 
him the hot first line of type. He read the 
slug: 

Luck—Not to Haman Skelton. 

Reaching down a hand, he shook Mae’s 
small hand prodigiously. “You’ve learn- 
ed the situation fast,” he grinned. 

She smiled with him, and took the first 
copy from the hook. 

Thursday afternoon the paper went 
out. The town stirred and turned over, 
for in front-page streamers Dan Shinn 
called for a mass meeting to formulate 
railroad ways and means. He had no 
trouble getting the Masonic hall for the 


To a Little Town 


By Frances Hay 


O little, youthful, gay, sporadic town 
Grown up in mushroom fashion over-night, 
Your rows of stucco houses are so bright 
I think some mighty, color-loving clown 
Has made each one and set them neatly down 
In geometric rows so primly right 

They must fill tidy souls with vast delight. 
And captivate the duller cities round— 


Tell me: Do you never feel afraid 

That the old hills will gossip in the dark 
In disapproval of the way you’re made 
And the pert airs you put on with your park? 
Do you not sometimes wish for ghostly feet 

To take the newness from a fresh-paved street? 


meeting. Haman did not take him ser- 
iously. 

And Saturday night he stepped out on 
the old wooden rostrum and called the 
meeting to order. The hall was packed 
with men and women. It was the semi- 
annual blowing-off. In Dan’s young life 
it was more than this. It was his definite 
declaration of war to Haman Skelton. It 
was his answer to Haman’s ultimatum, to 
help rob the town or himself be robbed 
down to his skin. 

Dan’s words were clear and ringing. He 
told them, as he had done in the Miner, 
why they must have a railroad or a boat 
line; how their future was bound in the 
gyves of the present if they did not secure 
transportation. He outlined how they 
should organize and pledge their support 
to the nearest railroad. The railroad, he 
said, would not enter a costly legal fight 
to force its way into the town. It could 
afford to wait until the town was ready 
to help it. But could the town afford to 
wait? Nor could the railroad, he hinted, 
be expected to build a mile-long bridge 
across the sinking sands above the gorge, 
nor to invest a fortune blasting a way 
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Charles Alexander 


through old Grayback Mountain. . The 
railroad and the highway, he declared 
boldly, must cross side by side, in amity, 
each complementing the other, neither 
seeking everything in sight. 

He was ardent. He was convincing. 
He pleaded against the present, prophe- 
sied for the future. He was a figure of fire 
with a flaming sword aloft, he was youth 
and its rebellion against the ancient pov- 
erty, its crusader for a new freedom. 

Then arose the old mortgaged saint, 
—_ Simpson. Dan sighed with relief. 

his was triumph. But as he listened, he 
stood stricken. Josiah opposed progress. 

“Our little town is happy an’ peaceable. 
Our young folks are quiet an’ respectin’ 
their elders, as the Lord intended. If we 
get a railroad we'll have all kinds of mod- 
ern inconveniences an’ practices creepin’ 
into our happy midst. Neighbors,” he 
whined in falsetto, “we don’t want no 
railroad trains a-tootin’ an’ a-chuggin’ 
around all hours of the day an’ 
night, disturbin’ the peace an’ 
keepin’ us awake in them holy 
hours when God-fearin’ folks 1s 
in bed.” 

From all about the bare hall 
came subdued but decisive 
“Amens” and “Ayes.” They 
came from the serfs of Haman 
Skelton, the tottering ones who 
had only their mossy, tumbled- 
down homes, and who feared 
to lose these last retreats. They 
came from the old and the rav- 
aged, the halter-broken and the 
blindered; but these were the 
men of Placer City. Their sons 
had migrated into the world. 


ND it was a chastened, a 

faltering Dan who stum- 
bled down at last from the plat- 
form and trailed out of the hall. 
Someone had turned off the 
dingy carbide lights, and Dan 
aroused and left the place. He 
had rammed his youth into the 
stone wall of their age. He had 
wasted hope on men long dead 
to hope and they had muttered 
of the drouth of eighty-eight. He 
thought of it not as stupid, but as irremedi- 
ably sad. 

Even Jock Baker had vanished. That 
was kind of him; Dan discovered that he 
dreaded the fiery little printer’s sympa- 
thy. He wanted no sympathy. The 
board walk echoed under a sharp heel. It 
was Caroline, in a gauzy doll-like dress. 

“That was awful, Dan. It ends every 
railroad meeting. Don’t take it that way. 
Everybody admired your speech. You 
looked splendid. 
now. He’s waiting for you.” 

She stood close. Her fingers found a 
button-hole of his coat, gently tugged. 
They were plump fingers, over-plump. 
She had never seemed so like old Haman. 

“And go in partnership with him to—” 
After all, he need not name it. He need 
not abuse Haman to Haman’s daughter. 
Futile and idle and childish, that. He 
repeated wearily, “‘No, no. 

He walked, he thought, for hours in the 
starlit streets and turned in at the Miner 
door from very weariness. A figure was 
there, slumped in his big chair, a short 
forearm, a dark head on it, lying across 
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Come and see Dad. 
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This is the plain old house, long in the 
Smith family. “Shall we abandon it—sell 
it for what we can get for it?” asked the 
Smiths among themselves. 
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The Smiths did not abandon the old house. Here 
it is today, a valuable, modern home the result of 
a porch, dormers, widened windows and some 
interior conveniences. 


out of Old Homes 


An Investment in Remodeling with Four-Fold Profits 


1—Increased personal pride. 
originalinvestment. 3—Profit from sale. 
4—Community development. 


THROUGHOUT America 
there are countless substantial 
frame houses built years ago whose 

value has shrunk chiefly because they lack modern 
arrangements and do not conform to present-day archi- 
tectural beauty. 

What shall be done with these sturdy old dwellings— 
junk them? Sell them for ‘a song’? Abandon the value 
of fine old trees? Sacrifice all sentimental attachments? 

Certainly not! If the old house is built of wood, easily 
and economically you can remodel it and make it again 
valuable, beautiful and livable. It is a simple matter to 
re-arrange lumber-made walls—-to add to or take away 
inside and out—to conceal plumbing and wiring in walls 
and under floors. 

Furthermore— 

Remodeling may be done to fit the purse or income. 
It can be done “‘on installments”—the first year perhaps 
a new porch and dormers to relieve a plain roof; later 
new floors, enlarged rooms, an added wing. 

This was what Smith did—improved % 
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* Know the lumber you buy. Trade-marked for 
ready identification of maximum construction val 
these Long-Bell products: Douglas Fir Lum 
Timbers, Douglas Fir Window Frames. . , 
Hemlock Lumber . . . Southern Pine 

imbers ... Southern Hardwood Lumpér and Tim- ~ 
bers, Oak Flooring . . . California Wyte Pine Lum- é 


ber, Sash and Doors, Box Shoo! -_. Creosoted F 
Lumber, Timbers, Piers; les, Ties = Ys ey Tra d e 
Guard-Rail Posts Piling 
Pa Marked 
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2—Protected 


Smith was able to mix new 
lumber with the old, time-sea- 
soned wood of the house because 
he used Long-Bell Douglas Fir, seasoned perfectly in 
scientifically controlled kilns at the company’s great 
manufacturing plants at Longview, Washington. 

Smith saved money without sacrificing beauty by laying 
Long-Bell oak flooring over the old floors—a special 
kind made for that very purpose. 

Smith used Long-Bell windows and Long-Bell doors, 
all made of the easily workable California White Pine. 
In fact, Smith found practically every kind of lumber or 
lumber product necessary for the job right in his neigh- 
borhood lumber yard and all bearing the Long-Bell 
trade-mark of excellence*. 

Retail lumber dealers have many ideas on remodeling 
old homes into new. Architects can show you quickly 
the possibilities you may have and your lumberman can 
easily estimate the cost. Investigate, then decide whether 
it is not time to remodel the old home. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
R.A. Long Bldg. Lumbermen since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 
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62, Haman’s Bridge: 


the fat ungainly dictionary. It was Mae. 
She was not asleep, as he had thought. A 
hint of a tremor was in her voice. He 
leaned on the end of the desk and took 
her hands in the darkness. 

“I shouldn’t have waited, but I knew 
how you felt—” 

He had been staring down at her. He 
dropped her hands and fell to pacing the 
frayed floor. The sight of her there, hud- 
dled at his desk, waiting while the hours 
crept by, because she was sorry; the pent- 
up bitterness rushed up; he flung it out in 
jerks as he paced. The girl’s eyes followed 
him. She was silent. 

“It’s done. Haman’s got me. Me for 
the road. With nothing. Savings done in. 
It’s not that. It’s this.” He laughed 
shortly, and mimicked: “ ‘We don’ t want 
no railroad trains a-chuggin’ an’ a-tootin’ 
around at all hours of the night, disturbin’ 
the peace—’ Perfectly killing, what? 

“Listen. I hate the old saint Josiah. 
Serve him and all of them right if I double- 
cross em. Know what I can do? Go to 
Haman, pool in with him, gradually take 
over the reins, rob the town with him, 
split the swag, keep Josiah and the rest 
under our heels, see to it that no railroz ad 
trains disturb his slumbers a-chuggin’ an’ 
a-tootin’ around at all hours of the night.” 


HROUGH the shadows he shot a 

glare at Mae. Well, why didn’t 
she object? Say that he couldn’t ever 
do such a fearful thing? He waited. 
She was silent. 





“Know where I’ve been? Walked up 
with Caroline Skelton. Said her father 
was waiting up for me. To take me in 
with him, share the plunder with me. I 
hate Josiah. The town.” 

Now she would object. He paused 
again and glared at her. She would ask 
if he had done this thing. 

She would denounce Caroline. Ree 
He watched her. = 

The printing-office girl said 
nothing. Her short lips oe 
moved, he thought, and her s 
eyes followed him. And & 
abruptly it all fell away, the = 
bitterness, the hurt. He BIG. 
leaned on the desk, found her > 
hands again. 

“I—I might have, except 
for you.” 

The lips before him were 
smiling, a bit uncertainly, 
he saw, but indubitably 
smiling. “I oughtn’t to have 
the supreme crust,” he ex- 
plained, kissing them, “but 
I quite selfishly figure you’ve 
forgiven me already.” 

Monday morning he 
watched Mae start setting 
the booklet, “Inland Navi- 
gation Laws.” He called 
Jock. Beside the Yost were 
piles of copy-paper, covered 
with figures. There was a 
sheaf of advertising state- 
ments. It was June 1. The 
first payment to Skelton fell 
due June 4. 

“You know these business 
men, Jock. Will you scout 
around and shake them 
down?” 
“Surest thing,” the printer 
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agreed. Dan knew where he stood. His 
local revenue would barely pay Skelton. 
Until he received his first money from the 
Port commission—But when that money 
started, he might be safe. And he would 
go on, in spite of Caroline, shouting “rail- 
road” at the people until something 
snapped somewhere. 

He read proof on the type Mae set, 
thinking of her as he read, wishing he had 
asked her, Sunday evening, to walk in 
the darkness with him. 

Toward evening Jock appeared. He 
laid the sheaf down. ‘“Haman’s beat you 
to it. Not a sucker will pay. He’s told 
*em not to, see? You'll have to sue ’em to 
collect.” He stole out. 

Dan, in his chair, looked at the bills. 
Haman had struck again. . . hen he 
began to grow feverish, Dan walked into 
the back office and looked at Mae seated 
at her keyboard. June 4. He was broken. 
He was like the others who had defied 
Haman. 

He felt tenderly toward the men who 
would not pay him. Far down Yellow 
Gold street he saw, indistinctly, their 
mossy-roofed homes. He had wanted to 
see bright houses, with big windows, on 
that street, pavement over its dirty mud, 
a laundry on some vacant lot. 

Inside, at his desk again, he pushed the 
Yost away. Mae came in; quickly he 
lifted his head from the dictionary. He 
laughed. 

“Te’s all over,” he said, a sheer note near 
the surface of his voice. “I brought you 
here. Now your job’s all shot. But I can 
save you bus- fare, anyway. Come in my 
flivver tomorrow. 

Mae took up a paper, smoothed it, laid 
it back. “You don’t need much. I have 
a littl— When this book is out, you'll 
be all right.” 
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Showing ice wall ninety feet high across the Lake of the 
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Charles Alexander 


“Two months from now. No, my dear, 
I couldn’t. Nor will I wire home for 
help.” 

He moved out, and Mae was coming. 
He said, “Let’s walk.”’ After a while he 
said, raising her hand: 

“What have you?” 

Her fingers opened in his. “I wanted 
the last line,” she answered, as though 
defending herself. “Break it, and keep 
half—always.” 

He laughed softly, and broke the long, 
thin slug of lead, the last line Mae had set 
on his new linotype. They stopped at a 
corner while he held up the pieces and read 
the inverted type: 


more; provided, that such bridges 
shall hav edraws cap- 


He smiled at the mistake. His whole 
hope had been a mistake. The proof- 
sheet of his years was marked with errors. 


They walked on. 


ie three minutes Dan Shinn stopped. 
He looked into Mae’s eyes. He kissed 
her, in an entirely insane and smacking 
fashion. He shouted: 

“Oh, baby!” 

Forthwith he rushed toward the office, 
dragging Mae along. There they put 
their dark heads together over the copy of 
the navigation booklet. They found the 
paragraph from which Mae had set the 
last line before closing her machine. Then 
they found an electrotype cut, the new 
map to be printed in the booklet. Placer 
City was marked on it as head of naviga- 
tion on the river Klale. Dan gracelessly 


: hugged his operator and said, irrelevantly: 


“Mae, let’s get married.” 
“Let’s ask Jock! And oh, 


hurry. Haman a 





his unbalanced visitors. His 
eyes glistened, his yellow 
cheek darkened. He shouted: 
“Of course there aint no 
draw. An’ he aint in no con- 
dition to build one. God-a- 
Mighty. Soak him! Soak 
him!” 

“We mustn’t forget the 
whistle,” Dan said earnestly. 
“Must get a fog-horn whis- 
tle.”’ 

Tuesday and Wednesday 
frenzied preparations took 
place on the _house-boat 
Kingbird. A rough, strong 
mast was stepped, and its 
height looked to with care. 
A whistle, and a little old 
steam boiler to operate it, 
were installed. A_ skiff was 
tied to the rail. Everything 
of value that Dan, Mae or 
the Bakers could get posses- 
sion of was loaded on. 

Wednesday morning, a day 
early, the Miner appeared, 
and the old town again turned 
over. The Miner announced 
loudly that the public was 
invited to witness the cruise 
of the Kingbird, the first ship 
to leave Placer City for the 
great cities of the Columbia. 
It marked the beginning of a 
new era in transportation, 
the Miner boasted. 
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Rand MC¢Nally Indexed Poc- 
ket Maps are indispensable 
to travelers. They show the 
best routes of travel—by 
rail, water, road, and air— 
everywhere. They show every 
place that has a name, giving 
complete knowledge of sur- 
roundings. Separate maps 
are available for Continents, 
Countries, States, Provinces, 
and Territories. Folded to 
convenient pocket size, 35c 
to 50c at leading booksellers’, 
stationers’, news stands and 
druggists’. 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 

Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial MapsHistorical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 

Special Maps to order 
f 
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a ee Interesting at first sight only because 


a an 


of its age and the fineness of its work- 
manship, this map by Mercator is a 
rare and almost forgotten museum 
piece. Hardly a book mentions it. 

Yet in its day it had an influence that 
few works of the human mind have had 
in all the history of the world. 

It was first to give the name of North 
America to the continent on which we 
live. And it indicated a Northwest 
Passage around this continent through 
which Europeans might sail to the 
Indies. 

Thus it served to perpetuate a belief 
that might otherwise soon have died. 
Directly, therefore, it was largely re- 
sponsible for a number of important 
voyages of discovery, notably Drake’s, 
Frobisher’s, Hudson’s. Indirectly, it 
was in part responsible for the spread 
of empire on this continent. 

For great indeed is the inspiration of 
maps for the human imagination. 

The maps of today, it is true, have 





led to few important discoveries. Our 
planet has been pretty well explored 
already. Yet maps today still have the 
power, as they had in the sixteenth 
century, to arouse in us a desire to see 
and to know other parts of the world 
than our own. 


Fascinating, packed with the delights 
of unexpected finds, rich in historical 
and literary suggestion, maps and 
atlases have all the charm and cultural 
value of the world’s best books. 


Why not acquire the excellent and 
stimulating habit of reading them? 
Study them frequently. Teach your 
children to enjoy them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 

The habit of scrupulous accuracy 
down to the last detail required in 
the making of maps extends to all 
Rand M¢Nally & Company’s greatly 
varied activities. 


p MENALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-11 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 








64 Haman’s Bridge: 


The town was there. Dan Shinn and 
Mae Newkirk and Jock Baker and his 
madonna and his little towheads were in 
sight aboard the Kingbird. She cast off. 
The gangplank fell into the river; the men 
sculled the old scow into the midstream 
current and she drifted like a derelict for 
Haman’s bridge. 

Ashore, Josiah Simpson cried, “Hey, 
she’ll be wrecked! The dratted fools!” 

Then the Kingbird thrilled Placer City 
by whistling. Hoarsely and impatiently 
she whistled. Never before had the popu- 
lace heard a boat whistle on the river 
Klale. The men aboard her dipped their 
sculls seemingly in a feverish attempt to 
save her. Jock Baker paused long enough 
to shake a fist across the water at Haman 
Skelton. The scow turned crazily; her 
mast struck the bridge; the scow, half- 
filled, drifted under. And so tall was the 
mast that it clung against the bridge; 
and when it shattered in two, the house- 
boat floated into the gorge, bottom up. 
The cruise of the Kingbird—some two 
hundred yards—was ended. 

A little skiff made for shore. Dan Shinn 
landed last from it. He made for Haman 
Skelton in the midst of his shabby serfs. 


“See here, Mr. Skelton. I’m skipper of 
the vessel that just wrecked. Why didn’t 
you open your bridge when I whistled? 
Don’t you know the law? You can’t 
have a bridge on a navigable stream with- 
out a draw in it. You've got to open it 
when a vessel whistles for the draw. 

“T’ve lost my cargo, and the ship, and 
you'll have to make that good. Also the 
War Department is going to hear about 
that bridge. There’s a neat little fine for 
refusing to open your draw. My printery 
can sell you a copy of the navigation laws 
in a day or so. Good-day, Mr. Skelton.” 

The ship-wrecked mariners walked in 
a body to the Miner office, and the town 
followed—swung in with him, for it saw 
that Haman was bearded. 

“A few weeks ago,” Dan chuckled to 
them, “some clerk in the War Department 
noted the depth of the Klale, and set the 
head of navigation at Placer City, not 
knowing or caring about the Private 
bridge here. And,” he snapped, “there’s 
just one thing will keep me from reporting 
that bridge to the Government. If I re- 
port it, they’ll fine Haman, force him to 
build a draw, which would cost him forty 
thousand dollars, or tear down the bridge. 


Charles Alexander 


But I'll say nothing if he will go to the 
railroad company and give them the right 
to use half his piers. Also,” here he 
grinned, “Mr. Jock Baker will pass among 
you, and you may pay your bills as he pre- 
sents them, so that the good work may go 
on. 

A coupe pulled in, nose-first, to the 
curb. Chailine beamed on the rising 
young editor. He reflected that the pov- 
erty of Placer City had gone into her 
coupe and her complexion. 

“Aren’t you coming up tonight?” she 
asked. “You never come any more.” 

“T’ll be too busy,” Dan apologized. “I 
think my operator’s going to give notice; 
I have to hunt a new one.” 

“Labor troubles? Is our town getting 
so modern as that?” 

Dan rubbed the side of his face. He 
needed a shave. ‘“‘No-o. It’s a sociological 
problem. Just when a girl learns her job, 
she goes and gets engaged to some unlikely 
youngster.” A little line ran up between 
his brows. “Then she really has to quit 
work, hasn’t she?” 

He asked the question seriously, as 
though he expected to meet some difh- 
culty in establishing the point. 





Jennies—and Janes 


Gus comes over to me while Slim is 
gettin’ into his overalls. He’s got a wide 
grin on his face, but Slim don’t see it. 
Al’s strollin’ away. 

“The slick-haired dame’s give him the 
air!” he says. “An’ we’re in the clear. 
You tell Al to get that other frail off the 
field. He can have the night off an’ go 
with her. Anythin’, Buck! We got Slim 
where we want him!” 

I catches Al an’ tells him. Then I come 
back an’ climb into the front cockpit of 
the Jenny. Slim’s got his pack-’chute 
strapped on, an’ is in the rear cockpit. 
We taxi out, with the crowd clappin’ at 
the idea of a couple of guys willin’ to try 
an’ kill themselves for a few dollars, an’ 
we get into the air. On the way up I 
wonder what sort of luck Al Sharp is 
havin’ with the dame that knocked him 
silly an’ wonder who she is, too. Then we 
get four thousand feet of altitude, an’ I 
cut thinkin’ an’ get to work. I aint paid 
for thinkin’, anyway. 

The sky-writin’ goes off pretty good, 
with a stream of the colored stuff trailing 
behind, an’ as it takes stunts to do the 
writin’, I cut out the loops, shut off the 
chemical stuff an’ nose her down. We’re 
around four thousand, an’ I head her into 
the wind as we glide. 


“Go to it, Slim!” I shouts. ‘‘You’ll 
get the—” 
Then it happens. There’s a crack 


like a whip, an’ a shrill whistlin’. An’ at 
the same time IJ hear Slim shout from the 
wing. 

“Duck, man! The wire—” 

I get it as I’m leanin’ forward in the 
fuselage, trying to get my head below the 
cowling. My helmet helps a little but not 
enough. The end of that snapped flying- 
wire whips around, an’ catches me right 
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(Continued from page 25) 


above the goggles—with a busted cotter- 
pin on the end of it. 

Everything goes black. I try to tell 
Slim to get off the wing, knowin’ he can’t 
fly the ship an’ land her an’ then I’m out. 

The next thing I know Slim’s yellin’ in 
my ear. 

“Come out of it, Buck! That’s it— 
you're all right, Buck! Can you see?” 

I blinks a few times, an’ sees that Slim 
is hanging on to the fuselage with one 
hand, an’ holdin’ the stick with the other. 
He’s standin’ on the wing surface, an’ I 
can tell by the shrill of the wind through 
the wires that we’re glidin’. 

“We’re down to two thousand, Buck!” 
Slim’s voice kinda steadies me. “Flying 
wire snz apped under the strain of those 
stunts. I can’t land her—it’s up to you!” 


I GOT up a little straighter in the 
seat then, an’ wiped the red out of 
my eyes. My head was achin’ pretty 
bad, but I could see better. 

“Can you make it, Buck?” I could tell 
that Slim was pretty anxious, an’ I 
nodded. 

“Two thousand!” “What’s 
that yellow—” 

“They got the light on us just as that 
wire let loose, Buck—that’s the yellow 
you see,” Slim interrupts. 

I managed a grin. ‘Get over the side, 
Slim!” I says. “I’m all right. Make it 
fast while you got altitude!” 

Slim stares at me an’ I gets sore. 
see he don’t think I’m right. 

“What’s the matter?” I shouts above 
the shrill of the wind through the wires. 
“Scared to get off so low? We’re down to 


I muttered. 


I can 
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fifteen hundred! Scared to make the jump? 


. Thinkin’ about that redheaded—” 


Slim backs away from the fuselage. [ 
see his hand go down—the right one—to 
the ’chute-pack, rip-cord ring. Then his 
left hand lets go of the strut he’s hangin’ 
to an’ he’s clear of the Jenny. 

I shake my head a couple of times, an’ 
gets her over in a mild dive. That ’chute 
opens so close to the ground that I’m 
pretty near stiff—but it opens. I see the 
little lead-’chute come out an’ spread. An’ 
then the bigger silk lifts out an’ lets Slim 
down sweet an’ pretty. I don’t try any 
divin’ around him, but as I come into the 
field I see that he’s got the book Gus 
handed him in his hands—an’ the white 
light from the field is hangin’ right to 
him. 

Then I hit, an’ nearly nose her over, but 
not quite. Slim’s comin’ down at the 
rate of sixteen feet a second an’ is set to 
land close to Al’s ship. So I takes a brace, 
an’ taxies over that way. We’re both 
alive an’ that’s somethin’. 

I’m a little shaky, an’ Gus an’ Al give 
me a lift over to where Slim is gettin’ 
loose from his "chute-pack. We look at 
each other an’ grin. Then Gus sits me 
down on an oil can, an’ starts to fix up my 
face a little. It aint much, but Gus 
figures he’s got to save all he can of what 
looks I got. 

While he’s doin’ his stuff I sees the girl. 
She’s comin’ up behind Slim, who is easin’ 
out of his overalls, an’ for once in his life 
Al Sharp is right. She’s one of them 
creamy, light-haired peaches. Dreamy 
blue eyes, small an’ soft-like. She stops 
right behind Slim, an’ then she speaks. 

“Slim!” she calls, in a very low way, an’ 
I see Slim straighten up. Then he turns. 

“Well?” he says in one of them Feb- 
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The Berline Landaulet 


The goal of Lincoln builders is to build a motor car 
which shall reach today’s peak of performance. Their 
next purpose is to beautify the car to the point where 
nothing is left undone to suit the most fastidious. 
(How well they succeed is demonstrated by the action 
and beauty of this Berline Landaulet by Willoughby. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of Ford Motor Company 
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"Wherever you drive you see the Cycol _ conce 

sign—on the road, at garages and stations. Cycol Bets 
popularity, earned through merit, is the result of 
Cycol process of oil making—a process that yields 
an exceptionally clean and effective lubricant—one 
that gives your motor dependable protection. Join 
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ruary voices. ‘What can I do for you, 
Miss Ellis?” 

There’s a little silence after that. Gus 
has forgot my face, an’ is starin’ at the 
girl. Al is back of her an’ he’s starin’, 
too. 

“You had dinner with Cora Rochelle!” 
she says in a kinda sad tone. “She told 
me, Slim. And when you were to take me 
to the concert!” 

“Was to take you is correct!” Slim 
comes back bitter-like. ‘I waited for an 
hour—” 

“You took Cora Rochelle to dinner!” 
the girl repeats, only this time she acts a 
little mad. “And you expected me to 
go—” 

I gets it—then. An’ so does Gus. This 
jane’s the jane. An’ she’s caught him 
feedin’ the high-brow who happens to 
have found somethin’ they both liked in 


Fennies—and Fanes: 





that heavy readin’ of his. We had it 
figured the other way, thinkin’ Slim’s sore 
because this slick-haired red-head has give 
him the air. An’ it’s this one who’s done 
the damage, all the time! 


LIM’S starin’ at the girl, an’ I can 
see he’s fallin’. An’ I guess Gus 
can see it, too. 

“Slim,” he says slow-like, “I’m thinkin’ 
of givin’ you a raise.” 

I get a hunch right away that it aint 
goin’ to work. Slim’s lookin’ into them 
blue eyes of the jane. She don’t seem to 
be mad any more. 

“Gus,” Slim says, comin’ back with his 
eyes still on the girl’s, “I think I’ll need 
ite: 
An’ then Gus is lookin’ at the girl. The 
boss is an old-timer, an’ he knows who 
says who can fly. This jane just smiles. 


Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 
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“You'll make him be careful, won’t 
you?” she asks, an’ Gus kinda nods. ‘“‘and 
you won't read too much, will you, Slim?” 
she asks that longlegged bird, with a funny 
look in her eyes. 

Slim shakes his head. “Not even a 
postage stamp,” he comes back, an’ they 
clinch. 

Gus an’ me an’ a few of the grease- 
monkeys who was supposed to be workin’ 
on my Jenny do the fade act. Gus wipes 
his forehead with a two-foot handkerchief. 
Then he grins. 

“Tt’s all over,” he says contented-like, 
“an’ Slim’s still jumpin’ for us.” 

“We was lucky,” I comes back. “Jen- 
nies an’ janes—they’re both tricky to 
handle.” 

Gus takes a deep breath of the night 
air, an’ looks at my busted forehead. 

“Aint it the truth?” he mutters. 





Footholds of Men 


appearance of some servant would give 
him time to concoct an answer. What 
answer? Estevan, poor fellow, had been 
silly; why hadn’t his headstrong brother 
waited until Ricardo’s return, and then 
set his date? However— 

“Here enters the happy man,” he said 
gaily. “A cup of wine to his happiness!” 

The door was pushed open. 

“I regret coming at such a time,” 
Ygnacio Cienega said unctuously, “but I 
find it necessary to take possession of 
Buena Esperanza in the name of the 
government. I dislike to embarrass you, 
don Estevan, but—I am only a tool in the 
hands of my superiors. The certification 
for the grant has not been received by me, 
and, consequently I am _ forced—you 
understand how it is—.” 

He struck an attitude. 

“Tt is useless to protest,” he continued 
more sharply. “There are four soldiers 
behind me. Come in, men, and help your- 
selves to wine. It was a long ride we had.” 

His eyes sought Hilarita’s. The girl 
stared him disdainfully down. 

The sight of her father’s sagging frame 
made her flare: “Once I said that the 
Cienegas were liars. Perhaps I was wrong. 
You are only dogs.” 

“You asked a dog to love you, once.” 

She sent the truth hurtling at him. 

From that moment he hated her 
supremely. Everything he might have 
waived but that, a clean blow at his own 
conceit. “I did not come to talk of what 
is over,” he snarled. ‘You have an hour 
to leave, del Valle.” 

Frau Juan said huskily, “You have the 
order in writing, don Ygnacio?” 

“Do you doubt my word?” 

Don Andres prevented the padre from 
replying. He himself said suavely, “I 
have never yet found a Cienega who did 
not lie. Have you your sword with you, 
parrot? Yes? Come outside, and I will 
clip your wings. You have flown your 
last.” 

“Tt is my place,” his brother protested 
unsteadily. ‘Step aside, Juan. - 
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(Continued from page 37) 


His courage was not enough. He 
stumbled, and then relaxed into the 
padre’s arms. 

“T am not here to fight,” Cienega said. 
To the gathered rancheros he snapped, “I 
advise you not to interfere. This is 
government business. Don Estevan should 
have known better than to have planned a 
wedding in a place no longer his—and for 
a potential bridegroom who is enjoying 
the pleasures of Monterey—. 

“Well, Hilarita, for the love I once 
thought I bore you, and in memory of the 
kisses you pressed on my lips so ardently, 
I will allow you to take one carreta filled 
with your own belongings. You smile, 
eh? You have gotten something out of 
me?” 

He paused. She wassmiling; he supposed 
she wanted to plead with him, to protest 
her love. What a trick it would be to 
marry her, and then make her pay, year 
by year, for every hostile word. An idea, 
eh? Smiling? A veritable blaze of 
happiness. He hated her, but he did not 
forget her beauty. He realized then that 
the faces of the rancheros had also subtly 
changed. 

“Most generous don Ygnacio,” he 
heard from behind him; he whirled about. 

He snarled, “So you would stab me in 
the back, eh, de la Torre?” 


OR a moment Ricardo did not 

answer. His face (as all could see) 
was bloody. A zigzag bruise darkened 
his forehead. So complete was the 
ranchero’s surprise that none burst into 
questions. Hilarita’s breath was coming 
faster. 

“T could not even stab an /ndio in the 
back,” Ricardo said soberly. 

He lived again the tense moment at the 
end of the underground passage. He had 
drawn his knife, come close to the unaware 
Tah-mah blocking the way; he had risen 
half, and then, unable to kill an unsuspect- 
ing man, had swung his fist in the manner 
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don Arturo, the Englishman, had taught 
him; the Tah-mah had dropped like a log 
from the powerful blow. ‘Together the 
two men had carried the prostrate Indian 
a little way from the tunnel’s mouth (the 
sound of the second Indian in the passage- 
way growing more clear as he approached) 
had dropped him by a pear-tree and des- 
cended swiftly on all fours to the hacienda, 
avoiding again and again silent groups of 
waiting naked savages. 

“T have not time to settle this with you 
now,” he said to Cienega. “The gates of 
hell are about to open. If the Indios do 
not kill us, we will then take care of the 
matter.” 


_ “What Indians?” Cienega asked sneer- 
ingly. “Goblins you have dreamed 
about?” 


“They have surrounded the hacienda. 
They have had enough of us—and of you 
and your wife-stealing men, don Ygna- 
cio. 

The teniente began to laugh. 

“Ten minutes ago we rode openly to 
Buena Esperanza—and saw no sign of any 
Indian. But you—I suppose you found it 
necessary to walk through the earth to get 
here?” 

“Exactly that,” Ricardo admitted. 

Arthur Wayne said grimly, “Senores, 
the English do not lie; you know my 
reputation. I saw Marin and Quintin, 
naked and painted. I saw Tah-mahs and 
Caynameros, I marked Olompalis with 
their stone hatchets. We cannot tell when 
they will strike, but if some Jndio comes 
across the body of a man don Ricardo 
struck down, they will attack immediate- 
ly. You were trained in the army, don 
Estevan: tell us what we shall do.” 

Del Valle hesitated. His head was still 
clouded; the arrival of Ricardo settled the 
marriage-question, although he supposed 
the wedding could not take place at Buena 
Esperanza; the loss of the rancho was 
certain, since Ricardo said nothing about 
it; the attack by the Indians seemed of 
little importance. 


“The rancho is—Cienega’s—or the 
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he said wearily. “Let 


eae ad . 
We can undoubtedly 


ienega fight for it. 

escape somehow—.” 
Gienepa’s?” Ricardo asked. He faced 
the officer. “Lies again?” 

Ygnacio Cienega did not answer. He 
had been certain, since no word had been 
received from Monterey, that final 
certification had been refused, and had 
acted accordingly. It had seemed a safe, 
positive supposition. Once the del Valles 
were gone from the rancho, he himself 
intended stepping in, and using his in- 
fluence to be accorded a new grant. 

“So that is how it is?” Don Estevan 
bellowed, while don Andres snorted with 
delight, and Hilarita’s eyes grew 
brighter. 

The ranchero was himself again. He 
crackled into a dozen orders. Cover the 
windows with the slitted redwood slabs. 


of Men: Sidney Hers 


Send the women to his own room, and 
have them crouch between the great solid 
bed and the inner wall. Summon the men 
from the ‘rear house where they were 
making merry like their masters. Have 
them bring their arms. See that the cho- 
las preparing the feast in the kitchen 
huddled to the floor. “We will give these 
savages a wedding to remember,” he 
concluded, 

Cienega and his four soldiers he ignored 
completely. He was not the man to drive 
the officer out to death, but neither would 
he have him a defender. 

Buena Esperanza—his own again! 

Hilarita, last woman remaining among 
the grim men, stepped between her father 
and her lover. She kissed don Estevan’s 
cheek, and then swayed against de la 
Torre. “My very dearest ones,” she 
whispered, and was gone. 


chel Small 


The room grew dark as the tapers were 
blown out one by one. Just before the 
last was extinguished, the ranchero made 
a final survey of his defense. Men were at 
every window, their guns ready to be 
thrust through the slits. The long table 
had been hastily cleared of jugs and 
bottles; in their places were leather bags 
of powder and ball. A half-dozen swords 
from the hacienda’s store lay in an un- 
sheathed heap. 

Oranges rolled on the floor; crimson 
rose-petals had been stamped beneath 
men’s boots. 

Don Estevan caught a glimpse of the 


padre of San Rafael Arcangel. Fra Juam 
was praying, but baffingly curious 
expressions raced across his face. Before 


the ranchero could read any of them, the 
last taper was blown out. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





The Great Julian “Pete” Swindle 


of Julian Pete stock in blocks of ten 
thousand were made for the First Securi- 
ties Company, according to the testimony 
of Harry J. Bauer, who personally in- 
vested over half a million to help steady 
the market and to acquire a large interest 
in the California Eastern over whose 
directorate he was slated to preside. He 
still has the stock, as he did not learn of 
the over-issue until the last minute when 
trading in the stock was suspended. 

That event occurred on May 6 of this 
yéar. On that day Kotteman reported 
that instead of the authorized number of 
600,000, the total number of outstanding 
preferred shares had reached 3,615,000; of 
the common stock 1,278,000 more than 
the authorized number of shares were out- 
standing. For this flood of printed paper 
somebody had paid hard cash, averaging 
probably ten dollars a share for the pre- 
ferred or $30,000,000, while a rough guess 
places the receipts from the share of spuri- 
ous common stock at perhaps $3,000,000. 
Adding $11,000,000 in bank loans, secured 
and unsecured, and a profit of perhaps 
$2,000,000 from the operations of the 
brokerage house of Wagy & Co., which 
Lewis bought soon after obtaining control 
of Julian Pete, we have total non-operat- 
ing receipts of $46,000,000 in less than two 
years and a half. 

Perhaps $20,000,000 of this amount 
went into the legitimate expansion of the 
corporation; another $5,000,000 probably 
was used in meeting the constant large 
deficits. But what became of the remain- 
ing $21,000,000/ 

It is alleged that when Jake Berman, 
alias Jack Bennett, departed for Paris 

a few days after the crash he carried 
ith him in a belt around the waist the 
sum of $625,000 in paper money of large 
denominations. It is also alleged that 
immediately after the crash Lewis himself 
produced half a million in currency from a 
safety deposit box to be used in establish- 
ing a market for the California Eastern 
shares. These two items account for over 
a million. It is also possible that young 
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(Continued from page 20) 


Jake had a few millions salted away in a 

safe place, but from all appearances the 
bulk of the money was thrown to the 
dickey birds in commissions, market 
operations and interest and bonuses on 
loans. 


In addition to his loans from the banks 


on which he paid commercial interest 
rates, Lewis constantly had to have more 
money, ever more money. His chum 
Jake supplied it. Taking a bundle of 
stock certificates under his arm, Jake 
would go down into the financial mart and 
hock them, giving his forty-five day note 
with the stock as security and paying 
interest at the rate of ten per cent a 
month. When that note fell due, he’d ar- 
range for a larger loan with some other 
broker, speculator or capitalist to take 
care of both interest and principal. Or 
perhaps he’d sell a juicy block of stock to 
some broker at a price well below the 
current market. If the needed amount 
was too large for one individual to handle, 
Jake would organize a pool, agreeing to 
pay the members a stipulated profit irre- 
spective of the market fluctuations. The 
shares these pools bought, the extra shares 
deposited with them as security usually 
came from Lewis or Wagy & Co., the 
a firm owned and operated by 
ewis. 


HE clever Jake needed assistance 

when the whirligig of pools and 
loans and notes and deals began to revolve 
faster and faster. Ed. Rosenburg came 
into the picture. Ed. was the son of an 
oil-well machinery dealer who had a large 
acquaintance among well-to-do business 
men and brokers. He lined them up for 
ten-per-cent-a-month loans on a commis- 
sion basis, receiving at first 5, then 2%4 
and finally 1 per cent on all money he pro- 
duced. In less than two years he negoti- 
ated loans aggregating $18,000,000 and 
received $325,000 for his services. What 
Jake got only Lewis knows. It was not a 
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salary; Jake was not on the payroll of 
either the Julian Petroleum Corporation 
or Wagy & Co., but nevertheless his com- 
missions enabled him to cut fancy and ex- 
pensive capers up and down Jazz Lane 
where the saxophone moans and _boot- 
leggers take the personal checks of their 
old and valued customers. . 

If Ed. Rosenburg’s earnings are a cri- 
terion, Jake’s income must have been 
sizable for his total bank-account trans- 
actions in two years reached sixty-seven 
millions! Jake dealt in money as you and 
I deal in marbles. A hundred thousand 
dollars didn’t mean more to him than a 
hundred means to the average man. Fre- 
quently he’d go to the bank with a sheaf 
of checks aggregating $80,000 or $90,000, 
get the cash for them and distribute the 
currency among those who were entitled 
to or needed it. He kept no books worth 
mentioning; a note book or a large sheet of 
paper sufficed to record transactions run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands. A gay 
young blade was he, the friend and bene- 
factor of politicians, policemen, judges, of 
anyone who might be useful when the 
business of trading spurious stock certifi- 
cates for good money should come to a 
sudden end. 

And he was the chum of S. C. Lewis, 
shared his apartment with him, ate, drank 
and talked things over with him. Despite 
this intimacy they moved in worlds far 
apart. Lewis never brought his chum 
around to the bankers, never introduced 
him to the men with whom he was nego- 
tiating for the financial reconstruction of 
Julian Pete. They knew of Jake, had 
heard of his activities and did not relish 
them. That’s why Motley Flint, vice- 
president of the Pacific cn hes bank, 
suggested to Lewis after the first under- 
writing agreement had been signed that 
he put an end to the weird activities of his 
young friend. That was the time when 
Métley Flint’s guardian angel was tem- 
porarily off duty. 

Lewis was willing, more than willing. 
It would require about a million dollars 
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{15,0002 in cash prizes 
for a slogan about WOOD 


“Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 
America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


This message may mean $5,000 to 
you. And remember that these 
slogan contest prizes are seldom 
won by professional writers or 
technical experts. Nearly always 
the winners are people whonever 
expected to win. So do not skip 
anything—not one word. 


No timber shortage 


“| Almost everyone has been in- 
duced to believe that this country 
is confronted by an acute short- 
age of timber. This is not true. 

In fact, Col. William B. 
Greeley, U. S. Forester, urges 
the nation to **Use wood and conserve the 
forests.’’ For timber is a crop. It needs to be 
cut when ripe. Failure to do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in the 
United States today to build a new six- 
room house for every family in this coun- 
try, Canada, South America, all of Europe 
and the entire British Empire! And the 
additional lumber supplied by the year/y 
growth of standing trees would build a con- 
tinuous row of these houses along both sides 
of a street reaching from New York to San 
Francisco. 

These are not‘‘opinions’’ but facts backed 
up by extensive investigations and published 
reports of the United States Forest Service. 





Better lumber than ever 


Not only plenty of lumber —but etter lum- 
ber! Today, American Lumber Standards, 
adopted by the industry and endorsed by 
the U. S. Government, give the purchaser 
protection he never had before. 

Universal adoption of reliable standards has 
won forthe Lumber Industry high praise from 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover. 


Wood built America 


Without wood there could have been no 
America! 

Stout wooden ships brought the settlers 
of America across the wide stretches of the 
stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered them in 
sturdy log cabins and wood housed their 
descendants in colonial mansions —many of 
which endure today. 


Throughout the Thirteen Colonies wood 
built the homes, the churches, the town halls, 
the schools. Wood built the wharves, the 
warehouses, the stockades, the barns, the 
corn cribs, the bridges. 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to California 
in covered wagons made of wood. On 
ties of wood the railroads advanced un- 
ceasingly, West, East, North and South. 


Uses constantly increasing 


Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood, Today there are more than 4500. 
From the staunch timbers in mine shafts 
to the buoyant strength of Lindbergh’s im- 
mortal plane, wood serves mankind in 
countless and ever-increasing ways. 


Wood endures 
The oldest and most beautiful homes in 
America are houses built of wood. Many 
of them stand today, as sound in timber 
and beam, and as /ivadb/e, as they were 
before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. It is the only one of our natural 
resources that grows. The mine becomes 
a gaping hole; the forest forever remezws. 


Wood is beautiful 

Wood possesses a pleasing natural beauty of 
grain and texture that mellows and deepens 
with age and defies imitation. Wood can 
be fashioned and carved and fitted into 
thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for his 
own home! 


Wood is friendly 


Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of your 
chair, the bowl of your pipe—you like the 
feel of them because they are wood. 


Wood is economical 
Wood is stronger, pound for pound, than 
any other material. It is easily and cheaply 
fitted to special forms for special needs, 


Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of waste. 
There is a grade of lumber for every pur- 
pose, a right wood for every need. 


4 4 4 


To inspire renewed and greater apprecia- 
tion of wood, and to make more widely 
known its almost endless variety of uses, 
manufacturers of American S‘andard Lum- 
ber in the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association are preparing an extensive educa- 
tional campaign. The first thing the Asso- 
ciation wants is a ‘‘slogan.’’ Send your 
coupon “ow! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 





This free booklet may mean 


$500009 to you 


Send today! Mail coupon below and 
booklet will be sent you postpaid. It contains 
the Official Blank on Which Your Slogan 
Must Be Submitted, This may mean 
$5,000.00 added to your bank account. So 
mail your coupon right now. 


First Prize $5,000 
Second Prize . 2,000 
Third Prize 1,000 
Four Prizes (each) . 500 
Fifty Prizes (each) . 100 


Total, $15,000 
In case of tie, the full 
prize will be paid to 
each tying contestant 
















Contest closes 


December 15th 


National Lumber 
Manufacturers Associatior, 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000 

Prize Slogan Contest. Please send me free 4 

copy of your booklet, ‘The Story of Wood,” 

so that I may qualify. 4 
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to take up the outstanding loans, consoli- 
date them and push the market up. To 
make a profit certain, he would sell to the 
pool 67,000 shares at $15,50, $3 below the 
market, and agree to begin buying them 

back in forty-five days at $18.50 or at the 
prevailing market if it should be higher. 
In addition he would deposit 67,000 addi- 
tional shares as security. 

Put yourself in Flint’s place. Remem- 
ber that the auditors’ report showed 
assets worth $35 or so behind each share, 
that his institution had undertaken to 
rehabilitate the oil company, that this re- 
habilitation would be of great profit to 
everyone concerned, the banks, the stock- 
holders and the community. If that pool 
would put an end to Jake’s ‘manipulations, 
steady the stock and at the same time put 
a piece of change into everybody’s pocket, 
it would be a durned good stroke of 
business. 

Flint briefly explained the pool and its 
emoluments to his associates and friends. 
Relying upon his judgment as they had 
done many another time, 
they came in so fast and so 
heavily that the million 
was oversubscribed and an- 
other pool of half a million 
had to be organized. Verily, 
Lewis had the luck of a 
blind man who finds a ten 
dollar gold piece in the 
beach sand. 

It worked. The news of 
the contemplated reorgani- 
zation plus the effect of the 
pool operations sent the 
Julian Pete shares up to 
$22.50. That was in Octo- 
ber of last year. The pool 
members urged Lewis to 
sell and take the legitimate 
profit. He refused. The 
sale of so large an amount of 
stock would break the mar- 
ket, he said. For the sake 
of the refinancing’s success 
the market must be stabil- 
ized, he urged. If the pool eee 
members would agree to 
keep the stock off the mar- 
ket another thirty days, he would pay 
them a profit of $3 a share no matter 
where the actual market price might go. 


; to this point the pool had been a 
legitimate business transaction, 
but when the pool members agreed to the 
extension, its status suddenly changed 
and it became a loan at usurious interest, 
according to the district attorney, and 
the pool members became guilty of con- 
spiracy to commit usury on which 
charge they were indicted. 

A. similar pool was organized a few 
weeks later in San Francisco on practically 
the same terms. When the pool period 
ended and Lewis could not pay, the hard- 
boiled San Franciscans would not listen to 
the pleas for an extension. They didn’t 
give a whoop in hades about tie affairs of 
Julian Pete. They wanted their money 
and their profit and they got both by 
selling enough stock on the open market 
to satisfy them, turning the balance back 
to Lewis. And because they were hard- 


boiled, they committed no offense in the 
eyes of the law. They kept what they 
made and twiddled their thumbs at the 
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Swindle: 


receivers. The Los Angeles bankers re- 
turned their profits and were indicted in 
addition. Whereupon the little imp with 
the tar pot marked “For Reputations 
Only” began to wield his brush vigorously. 
In the future promoters of wobbly 
enterprises will have a much tougher 
time gaining the financial support of the 
Los Angeles banking and investment fra- 
ternity. The bankers have learned how 
easy it is for a clever promoter without a 
conscience to raise the hue and cry, to 
arouse the mob spirit and direct the finger 
of suspicion against them. Had the re- 
organization gone through as planned, the 
bankers would have been the idols of the 
Julian Petroleum stockholders. But when 
the corporation crashed to the ground as a 
result of the secret actions of Lewis and 
his associates, the stockholders and the 
Los Angeles public were easily persuaded 
by a thoroughly discredited promoter who 
did not dare to make his charges in writing 
that the bankers were the sole cause of the 
collapse. The one cause of the corpora- 


an “Pete” 


Bohemian 


By IDELLA PuRNELL 


T shall have a house no wider than the skies, 
And every man be kin to me and I be kin to all; 
There I shall make a story fair as Paradise. 

. But what will you do in the winter and the fall? 


In the winter and the fall, hearth-frres are gleaming, 
And the wind goes sighing through houses at night. 

That is the time for loving and dreaming, 
And children’s rapt faces in the bright firelight. 


O, I shall have a house as wide as land and sea, 
Where I shall make a poem wonderful to sing, 

I shall know all mankind kin unto me. . . 
But what will you do in summer and spring? 


tion’s collapse was the issuance and sale of 
more than four million spurious shares 
under the management of Lewis, a crime 
that began long before the bankers under- 
took to refinance the concern. In April, 
1926, according to Shipp’s testimony, 
the outstanding preferred stock had al- 
ready reached a million shares though the 
total issue was limited to 600,000 and state 
permits for the sale of only 166,000 shares 
had been granted. In November of the 
same year, according to the grand jury 
testimony of the same witness the stock 
transfer clerk, the preferred overissue had 
risen to 1,700,000 shares and Lewis was 
apprised of this fact, yet four months 
later, in March, 1927, the First Securities 
Company was still ignorant of the fraud 
and was buying Julian Petroleum shares 
in 10,000-lots through its president. 
Neither did the payment of $100,000 
by Lewis to the First Securities Company 
in December, 1927, ruin the Julian Pet- 
roleum Corporation. The First Securi- 
ties Company, being a private investment 
house, had the right to charge Lewis any 
reasonable fee it pleased for selling or pre- 
paring to sell twelve million dollars’ worth 
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Walter V. Woehlke 


of his securities. C. C. Julian invariably 
charged his companies a fee of twenty per 
cent for selling their stock; had Julian 
undertaken to raise $12,500,000, it would 
have cost the stockholders $2,500,000 to 
pay for his services and expenses, yet he 
flaunted that item of $100,000 through the 
air until the grand jurors used it to bring 
indictments charging embezzlement and 
violation of the bankers’ bonus law on 
purely technical grounds against the two 
men who asked Lewis to pay the sum. 


HEY need not have been indicted. 
Had they left the money in the 
treasury of the First Securities Company 
and kept it there, no charge of any kind 
could have been brought against them. 
But they transferred the sum to a sub- 
sidiary company and took it away again 
shortly after the crash, paid $15,000 in 
lawyers’ fees incurred during the abortive 
reorganization and used the rest to reduce 
the amount the Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration owed the Pacific Southwest 
bank. They virtually saved 
the Julian Petroleum stock- 
holders $85,000, yet they 
were indicted for embezzling 
the money. Verily, great 
is the power of propaganda. 
The bankers were indicted 
as a result of the heat en- 
gendered by C. C. Julian’s 
radio propaganda, yet Ju- 
lian himself, who according 
to the statement of wit- 
nesses before the grand jury 
received $5000 a week from 
pe Berman from Novem- 
er to March, went scot 
free! o, 

How about Lewis, the 
financial wizard with the 
plausible tongue and the 
phenomenal memory? 
When the receivers, Joseph 
Scott and H. L. Carnahan, 
took charge of the property, 
they found the company’s 
affairs in a mess that pro- 
duced a_ loss of several 
thousand dollars a day. 
In less than two months they had cleaned 
up the Augean stable, trimmed expenses 
and increased revenues sufficiently to turn 
the daily loss into a small profit, thereby 
exploding the myth of Lewis’ miraculous 
efficiency. 

They reduced the office force by almost 
two-thirds and never missed the departed 
ones; in one day the field force was re- 
duced by fifty-two. Wholly unnecessary 
protective leases costing a rental of 
$15,000 a month were cancelled. Cheaper 
office space was obtained and a real effort 
was made to sell the output of the pro- 
ducing wells. 

But a good many of the things that 
Lewis had done could not be remedied by 
the receivers. They could not recover a 
deposit of $150,000 Lewis had made on a 
refinery that he proposed to buy for 
$513,000. He did not complete the deal 
and the company lost the deposit, yet 
that refinery had been offered quietly to 
other parties for $200,000! Nor could 
they get rid of a contract Lewis had made 
with the Anaconda Copper Company to 
supply 600 to 1000 barrels of oil a day at 

(Continued on page 81) 
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cA new country for pleasure travel 
m BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

















For the first time Two Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises 
will take all members from Mombasa to Nairobi on the fron- 
tier of civilization, through the only country in the world 

where hartebeests, zebras &> giraffes graze along the railroad. 


‘Round the World Cruise 


Visiting British East Africa, Siam, Korea and Sumatra ~as well 
as the usual world-cruise countries (Egypt, India, Ceylon, Japan, 
China, Java and The Philippines). Every country at its best season. 


Only 4 months to go completely Round the World 
and the most attractive cruise program ever devised 


Sailing, January 18, on the Cunard liner, ‘‘Samaria’’—$2000 and upward 
Send for the Booklet, “ROUND THE WORLD” 


‘Round Africa Cruise 


THE first cruise to encircle the ‘Dark Continent,” and the most complete pro- 
gram of African travel ever planned = Visiting St. Helena, Madagascar, the Black 
Country of West Africa, South Africa, Zanzibar, Mozambique, the Big Game Country 
of British East Africa, Egypt and Mediterranean cities, Madeira and the Canary Islands. 


Sailing, January 14, on the S.S. *‘Laconia’’ $1250 and upward — Send for the Booklet, ‘““ROUND AFRICA” 


West Indies Cruise, February 9 —~ Mediterranean Cruise, January 21 





y W Fifth S zeles, Cali iz 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 233 Weceg Fifth Streeg, Los Angeles, California 
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Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


Western Housekeeper 











Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to the Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Setting the Holiday Table 


HE setting for the holiday 

dinner, the charming dining 

room, the table of the size, 

shape and style best suited 

to its proportions and fur- 

nishings, the arrangement of the lights, the 

snowy linen, the silver and glass and the 

centerpiece of fruits or flowers, makes the 
background that frames the feast. 

To begin with neither the room nor the 

table should be crowded. There should 

not be more guests 


the long narrow refectory style, but for 
this gala occasion the first two will be 
stretched into oblongs, the easiest shape 
for serving a formal dinner. Although 
there is a certain latitude at breakfast and 
luncheon in regard to tablecloths, colors 
and embroideries appearing occasionally 
at a gay informal meal, for the formal 
dinner only a white cloth of the finest 
quality is in good taste. To be quite cor- 
rect it should be square or oblong, no 


good and quite as formal. Occasionally 
only one runner is used, down the center 
of the table, with square or oblong doilies 
at each of the places at the sides. What- 
ever the choice may be the napkins should 
match the cloth, and each piece should be 
beautifully laundered. Starch is never 
used in any table linen, as its quality is 
supposed to be good enough to give it 
suficient body and substance. Silence 
cloths of some thick or protecting material 
are used under the 
damask cloths to 





than can be seated 
comfortably at the 
table, allowing at 
least three-quarters 
of a yard to each 
person. If it is 
necessary, another 
table may be set 
for the junior mem- 
bers of the family 
in the breakfast 
room or elsewhere, 
but a crowded table 
is difficult for the 
hostess, uncomfort- 
able for the guests 
and almost impos- 
sible to serve com- 
petently. 

If the dinner is 
to be served during 
the daylight hours 
do not darken the 
room and light it 
artificially. Use the 
natural light while 








The background that frames the feast 


protect the polished 
surface of the table 
and soften the con- 
tact between the 


table and dishes. 
HE china 1s 


very largely a 
matter of personal 
selection. An entire 
dinner set of one 
pattern is always 
good, but a varia- 
tion may be made 
by using service 
plates of a different 
pattern, while salad 
plates and dishes 
for dessert are now 
frequently chosen 
from the delicate 
tinted glass that 
makes such lovely 
color against the 
background of the 
white cloth. Speak- 








it lasts. If the hour 
for the dinner 
comes after dark make the lighting 
arrangement as comfortable as possible— 
and as becoming. If electricity is used, 
soften the direct rays, using shaded side 
lights or indirect lighting. Candles on the 
table are pleasing and at the present time 
used without shades. 

The table decoration should repeat the 
predominating color note of the room, or 
harmonize with it. At this season the 
warm autumn hues are in their glory. 
Golden chrysanthemums are excellent for 
a large table, while a fruit centerpiece is 
well suited to the season and often makes 
a more comfortable arrangement for a 
smaller table. Avoid flowers with a strong 
perfume and be sure that the room is thor- 
oughly aired before the guests are seated 
and well ventilated at all times. 

The table may be round or square or 
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matter what the shape of the table may 
be. Round cloths are no longer in fashion, 
even for the round table. The napkins 
match the tablecloth, and are of fine white 
linen damask, hemstitched or hemmed by 
hand and decorated with a monogram or 
an initial in one corner. A centerpiece 
may be added but is really superfluous 
with a beautiful cloth as the pattern of 
the damask is all that is necessary. 


HE refectory table, because of its 

tradition and history, coming from 
the monastery and convent to take its place 
in a merrier circle, imposes its own condi+ 
tions and arrangements. For special occa- 
sions there are embroidered cloths of Ital- 
ian or Spanish handwork that are beautiful 
over the dark polished wood, but two 
long runners down either side are equally 
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ing of glass, of 
course the plain white crystal is always 
in good taste and there is no danger of 
a change in style, but the colored glass is 
so exquisite in its shades and shapes that 
it is hard to resist and the price is reason- 
able in comparison to the loveliness that 
it contributes. This type of glass may be 
used on any table, but is especially suited 
to the refectory style. A table of this 
kind covered with runners of a deep tone 
of ecru hand woven and embroidered 
linen, brass candlesticks with tall tapers, 
dishes of Italian or Spanish pottery and 
in contrast to this the frail beauty of 
tinted glass is an undeniable testimony to 
the good taste and knowledge of the 
hostess. On such a table a most ap- 
propriate centerpiece, especially for a 
holiday occasion, is fruit, arranged in a 
deep bowl of the same colored glass. 
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THE 
HAMILTON 


( i ee 
TIE TE hale NATIONAL 
) Russwin eas BANK BLDG. 


1 Chattanooga. Tenn. i 
to E« ONO UZ Architects 
é Gi f ee a R. H. Hunt Co. 

, f lé COHN OME Contractors 
JAMES BUILDING “ > ‘ gy gee George A. Fuller 
oe vine eee of the Best — 
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R. H. Hunt Company Architects—Barnwell & Barnwell 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Architects—R, H. Hant Company 
Contractors — Foster-Creighicn & Co. 
Russwin Dealers—Cash-Melton Hardware Co. 











RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO. = 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor PROVIDENT BUILDING 
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Cranberries for the Holidays 


RANBERRIES are a deli- 

cious accompaniment to the 

holiday dinners that are now 

only a few weeks away, and 

do not think that their use 
must be confined to the cranberry sauce 
or jelly that accompanies the turkey. 
They may appear in almost any course of 
the dinner and be equally good, adding to 
the attraction of the table with their 
bright color. A cranberry cocktail of pine- 
apple cubes, cranberries, a little sugar and 
pineapple syrup to sweeten is a good in- 
troduction to the meal, any number of 
punches containing cranberries may be 
served as drinks, and candied cranberries 
make an appetizing and attractive sweet- 
meat. 

Cranberries combine well with raisins, 
dates, walnuts, apples and other fruits. 
Cranberry apple sauce put between in- 
dividual shortcakes, split and spread with 
butter is the equal of one of the fresh fruit 
shortcakes. 

A cup of cranberries sprinkled with two 
tablespoons of sugar and added to the 
usual muffin recipe makes an interesting 
variation. For cranberry tarts, line in- 
dividual pie pans with pastry. Fill with 
cranberry sauce, arrange strips of pastry 
in cross bars over the top and bake in a 
hot oven. When done sprinkle with granu- 
lated sugar. Serve the tarts cold. 

A delicious garnish for the Thanks- 
giving bird that is very ornamental as well 
is made by serving spiced cranberry jelly 
on slices of orange arranged on the platter 
around the turkey or duck. 

While it would not be Thanksgiving 
without cranberries their use may be 
varied so that they may be served through- 
out the season in a number of ways that 
will bring this delicious fruit into the 
menu on every occasion. 

Cranberry Sauce 
1 quart cranberries 2% cups sugar 
2 cups water 
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Wash the cranberries in cold water, put 
them in a porcelain or agate kettle, add 
water, cover and bring to a boil, keeping 
the berries closely covered until they are 
broken to pieces. Rub through a colander 
add the sugar, stir over the fire until sugar 
is melted, then turn out to cool. 

Cranberry Jelly 
4 cups cranberries 2 cups sugar 
1 cup boiling water 

Pick over and wash the cranberries. 
Place them in a saucepan, pour over the 
boiling water and boil for twenty minutes. 
Press through a sieve, stir in the sugar, 
return to the fire, and cook for five min- 
utes longer, or until mixture sheets from 
the spoon. Turn into fancy molds or in- 
dividual cups. When cold unmold and 
serve. This jelly may be placed in clean 
hot jars and sealed for future use. 

Spiced Cranberries 
1 quart cranberries 5 allspice 
5 cloves 2 sticks cinnamon 
3 cups sugar 3 blades mace 

Pick over and wash cranberries. Place 
in a saucepan and cover with cold water. 
Tie spices in a cheesecloth bag and drop 
in with the berries. Cook until the berries 
burst. Remove spices, add sugar and 
cook until the mixture is clear. Chill. 

Cranberry Conserve 
2 quarts cranberries 2 lemons 
1 cup raisins 6 cups sugar 
3 oranges 

Combine the grated rind and juice of 
the oranges and lemons with the other 
ingredients and cook until the mixture is 
thick and clear. Pour into hot clean 
glasses and seal. 

Cranberry Catchup 


21% pound cran- 1 tablespoon cinna- 


berries mon 
Vinegar 1 teaspoon ground 
3 cups sugar cloves 


Wash and look over the cranberries. 
Cover them with vinegar and cook until 
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they burst. Force through a sieve. Add 
the other ingredients, return the mixture 
to the fire and simmer until thick. Seal 
in clean hot jars. Serve as a relish. 
Cranberry Apple Sauce 
1 cup sugar 3 apples 
1 cup water 1 cup cranberries 
Put sugar and water in a saucepan and 
boil three minutes. Add apples pared and 
cut in balls with a potato ball cutter, or 
cored and quartered. Cook until tender 
but not shapeless. Remove to serving 
dish. Wash and drain cranberries, add to 
the syrup and cook six minutes. Rub 
through a sieve and pour over the apples. 
If apple balls are used cook trimmings of 
the apples with the cranberries. 
Cranberry Mince Meat 
2 quarts cranberries 1 cup nut meats 
1 cup water 1 cup molasses 
4 apples 4 cup vinegar 
l4 pound suet 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
Y4 cup citron l4 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 pound seeded 1 teaspoon allspice 
raisins 21% cups brown sugar 
Put cranberries and water in a saucepan 
and cook fifteen minutes. Wipe apples, 
cut in fourths and put through food chop- 
per with suet, citron, and raisins. Add 
nut meats broken in pieces, remaining in- 
gredients and cranberries. Mix thor- 
oughly, fill sterilized jars, put in kettle of 
boiling water sterilize twenty-five minutes 
and seal. 
Cranberry Pie 
11% cups cranberries 
Y cup water 
Cook cranberries, water and sugar for 
about ten minutes. Cool and bake in one 
crust with a high rim. Put strips of paste, 
lattice fashion across the top. 
Cranberry Apple Pie 
1 cup cranberries 2 egg yolks 
4 cup water 1 tablespoon melted 
4 apples butter 
11% cups sugar VY teaspoon salt 
Y cup flour 2 egg whites 
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Wash cranberries and put in saucepan 
with water, boil six mimutes and rub 
through a sieve. Add apples, pared and 
grated, sugar mixed with "ili and salt, 
egg yolks slightly beaten and butter. 
Fold in egg whites beaten stiff. Line a 
pie plate with pastry, pour in the mixture, 
oma with pastry cut in long strips and 
laid crisscross, lattice fashion over the 
top. Bake ten minutes at 500 degrees F. 
or in a very hot oven, reduce the heat to 
350 degrees F. and bake forty minutes or 
until a knife comes out clean. 

Cranberry Raisin Pie 


1 cup cranberries 1 tablespoon flour 

1 cup seeded raisins, 1 teaspoon vanilla 
chopped extract 

1 cup honey Pie crust 


34 cup boiling water 

Cut cranberries in halves and wash in 
cold water to remove seeds. Now add 
raisins, honey, water, flour and vanilla. 
Mix and bake between two crusts. 


Steamed Cranberry Pudding 


14 cup butter 114 tablespoons bak- 
1 cup sugar ing powder 

3 eggs 14 cup milk 

314 cups flour 134 cups cranberries 


Cream the butter, add sugar gradually 
and eggs well beaten. Mix and sift flour 
and baking powder and add alternately 
with milk to first mixture, stir in berries, 
turn into buttered mold, cover and steam 
three hours. Serve with pudding sauce or 
thin cream sweetened and flavored with 
nutmeg. 

Cranberry Pudding Sauce 
2 cups cranberries 4 cup water 
1 cup confectioners 14 cup butter 

sugar 

Cook cranberries in water until they are 
tender. Rub them through a sieve. Cream 
the butter and add the sugar and cran- 
berry pulp alternately. When finished the 
sauce should be of the consistency of 
whipped cream. 

Thanksgiving Salad 
114 tablespoons gela- 1 cup orange juice 


tine Juice of 1 lemon 
14 cup cold water 1 cup finely chopped 
14 cup boiling water raw cranberries 


'4 cup sugar 

Soften the gelatine in cold water, dis- 
solve in boiling water, add the sugar, fruit 
juice and cranberries. Pour into individual 
molds. When firm serve on lettuce with 
fruit-salad dressing. 

Christmas Punch 

1 quart cranberries 2 cups sugar 
3 oranges Water 
1 lemon 
_ Put cranberries and one quart of water 
in a saucepan, cook until fruit is very soft, 
crush and drain through double cheese- 
cloth. If put in a pressure cooker, bring 
to fifteen pounds pressure, turn off the 
heat and run down to zero. Then drain. 
Cook sugar with two cups of water for 
three minutes, add to cranberry juice with 
orange and lemon juice. Just before serv- 
ing add a quart of ice water, soda water or 
apollinaris and pour over a block of ice. 
This makes sufficient for thirty glasses. 


Cranberry Frappe 
| quart cranberries 214 cups sugar 
1 pint water Juice of 2 lemons 
Cook cranberries and water together 
for ten minutes, then force through a sieve. 
Add sugar and juice of the lemons, cool 
and freeze to a mush. 
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—one chocolate | 
for all purposes 


For cakes, pastry, puddings, sauces, 
frozendesserts or beverage es—no mat- 
ter what the dish—here is the ideal 
chocolate. No grating, no melting. 
Already pulverized and ready for in- 
stant use. And it is delicious! 
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PACKED IN VACUUM 
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Chocolate 


Say “Gear.ar-delly” to any grocer 
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To be right about face is 
to be right about rouge. 
To be right about rouge, 
is to use Po-Go! 


For Po-Go is that soft, 
creamy, blending rouge 
hand-made in France,the 
capital of the world of 
Cosmetics! It lends the 
cheeks that even, perfect 
natural tint—the birth- 
right of glowing youth. 


Don’t use an inferior 

rouge. Right-about-face 

and try Po-Go! 
Vif—bright, rosy, cheerful, 
blending ideally with every 
complexion. Brique—the 
perfect tint for blondes. 
Ronce—(raspberry) a shade 
that gladdens dark skins, 


£60 ROUGE 


Say Po-Go to your druggist in 
no uncertain tones. If he 
hasn’t it, write to us. Price 50c. 


GUY T. GIBSON, 





Inc. 


565 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Made and 
Packaged 
in Franee 



































Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. Keep 
your hair exquisitely clean. See that 
it has a healthy gloss and a delicate 
fragrance. (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


used once a week will keep your hair in perfect 
condition. It lathers generously, rinses thor- 
oughly, leaves no oily or soapy residue. Imparts 


a beautiful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 





Right about face! 
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SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
I enclose 10c. for trial pkg. AMAMI Shampoo 


Name 





Street 


City. State 
Preparations sold by all Drug and Dept. Stores, or by 
PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept.471,48 Warren Street, New York City 
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The Beauty Budget 


offices and households, business 

and buying are regulated by bud- 

gets, this same efficient system can 

be applied with reason to the sum 

spent on the personal appearance 

so that it does not absorb more than its 

share of income in order to get the best 
returns for the amount spent. 

Perhaps up to the present time very 
little time or money has gone to the 
simple routine matters which contribute 
so much to self-respect and good looks, 
and are part of 
every woman’s 
equipment today if 
she is intelligent 
and well informed. 
Beauty is not al- 
ways a gift of the 
gods, but it is by 
no means out of 
reach and may 
often be acquired 
by the simple ex- 
pedient of taking 


pains, which is, 
after all, the root 
of genius. The 


first requirement is 
to select the indis- 
pensables in the 
way of tools and 
creams so that a 
sensible program 
for the care of the 
skin, hair and 
hands may be car- 
ried out at home 
without spending 


too much time 
or money in the 
process. 


For the skin at 
least two or three creams are absolutely 
essential so perhaps these should head 
the list of the initial investment. To 
begin with the skin must be cleansed 
twice a day with a thin cream that will 
become almost liquid when applied to 
the face and neck. This loosens the 
dirt which is in the pores and most of 
it is carried away when the cream is re- 
moved with one of the soft tissues that 
are made for this purpose and must be 
included in the list. The next cream in 
point of necessity is a skin food of some 
kind that’ may be put on at night once or 
twice a week to supply the oils and other 
properties that keep the skin in condition, 
smooth out lines and wrinkles and prevent 
dryness and sagging contours. 

An astringent to apply to the skin after 
a treatment of any kind is next in order 





for its tonic effect and the quick soft glow 
of color that it draws as an immediate 
response. A dry or vanishing cream as a 
basis for powder and make-up is equally 
necessary as it protects the skin and 
prevents that much dreaded shine. It 
also retains the make-up in its first fresh- 
ness over a long hard day of shopping or 
social pleasures. And the a. b. c. of a 


good make-up is an excellent quality of 


powder in a becoming shade, a rouge that 
harmonizes with the tone of the skin and 
a lip stick in any 
preferred color. 
For the hair, the 
first requirement if 
it is to be washed 
at home, is a good 
shampoo or liquid 
soap that agrees 
with the quality 
of the hair and 
keeps the scalp in 
good _ condition. 
There are any 
number of these 
on the market, for 
dry or for oily hair, 
and one or two 
that do not require 
rinsing. A good 
tonic is of equal 
importance, to be 
applied with a 
small pad of ab- 
sorbent cotton to 
the scalp itself, 
parting the hair 
carefully and pat- 
ting in along the 
part, then rubbing 
thoroughly — until 
the hair is dry. 
If the hair will not keep its arrangement a 
little brilliantine will reduce it to order 
and give it a lovely natural gloss as well. 





F your hair is short, there is also the 

item of the barber shop, with perhaps 
an additional sum for waving or shaping. 
There is no way to avoid the charge for 
cutting, for this work must be performed 
by an expert or not at all, and once you 
have found a barber who understands 
your style and cuts your hair becomingly 
it is not extravagant to continue with him 
(or her) while the hair is worn short. But 
there is a general reaction against hair 
that is too regularly waved just now, and 
asofter and more natural treatment is 
not only more becoming but in much 
better style. This can be acquired at 
home without spending too much time. 
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‘ROURJOIS 


Paris + 28, Rue deta Tair manne 


VA 


The W. onderful French Face Powder 
To achieve for the skin a youthful petal-like 
softness and to protect it exquisitely against 
dirt and impurities — incomparable Java! 

A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 

Also eight handmade French Rouges 

by Bourjois suiting every complexion. 
Paris -- ; BOURJOIS, Inc. - - New York 


*Re Pat. Off. 


—_—— 
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like magic! No need having wrinkles today. 
Modern women must look young. Use Tarkroot 
as directed, and in your mirror see wrinkles, age- 
lines, flabbiness vanish in 15 minutes! Face looks 
10 to 20 years younger. Great for blackheads, 
coarse pores, oiliness, sallowness. Any drug store. 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


TARKROOT 


[Baby mS 
A Bath With 


Cuticura.?,( | 
Soap 


EARAKINE 
STOPS EARACHE 


Softens the wax. All drug stores, or by mail 
-—50c. C, S, Dent & Co,, Detroit, Michigan 






































BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure, 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dt Scholls 
Zino-pads 


, 
ry | 


Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 





a 
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Hear) 
For decorating fancy handker- 
chiefs, scarfs, pillowtops, table run- 
ners, dresses, drapes. Anybody can 
doit, quickly, easily. Complete trial 
) outfit, only $1.00. Includes silk crepe 
1 handkerchief, with marked design; 3 
Ne" bottles color; 1 tube plastic white; 1 pkg. 
iN metallic gold; 1 brush; 6 cones; explicit 
instructions. Finished handkerchief and 
materials would cost many times more in 
stores; you pay only $1.00. Order your out- 
fit today! 

THAYER & CHANDLER 
Department L.43, 913 Van Buren Street, Chicago 


F R E E! 1928 “Yearbook,” 96 pages, profusely @ 
es 


illustrated, now ready. Send today © 
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| First of all, the hair should be clean and 
shining. Perhaps when properly cut it will 
shape itself to the head and face becom- 
ingly without further treatment or train- 
ing, but if it seems to need suggestion in 
order to remain obedient, mix equal 
amounts of bandoline and water and wet 
the hair thoroughly with this, applying it 
with a small pad of absorbent cotton. 
When the hair 1s wet, shape it into waves 
with the fingers, pin in place if necessary 
with small hair pins, slip a silk hair net or 
net cap over the hair, and let it dry thor- 
oughly. Then comb out and shape to the 
face with the fingers. This will not make 
a stiff wave but it will soon form a becom- 
ing contour around the face and in the 
long run will be an improvement on the 
harder and more trying appearance of a 
wave put in with an iron. And the im- 
provement in the quality of the hair is 
noticeable at once. It is softer and 
brighter, more glossy and healthy for the 
change. 


HE home treatment of the hands 

seems to demand more time and 
attention and perhaps a larger number 
of aids is necessary, but the result is worth 
the effort, for beautiful well-kept hands 
If they are well 
alone to begin with there is a good foun- 
dation for building beauty, but even if 
they are not a great deal can be done to 
improve them by steady care of skin and 
nails. 

For the care of the nails the first essen- 
tials are the instruments for manicuring 
at home. These should be carefully chosen 
for their efficiency and not for their ap- 
pearance. A fine flexible file that will 
shape the nails without tearing or break- 
ing comes first. An orange stick that will 
press back the cuticle around the base of 
the nails is important, a pair of small 
scissors with sharp shaped points for re- 
moving the tiny particles of dry cuticle 
that so soon makes hangnails, a small 
pair of tweezers for removing dead skin, 
and two buffers, one for polishing the 
nail salve into the nails, the other for the 
final application of powder are part of the 
necessary equipment. In addition to these 
there is cuticle oil which softens the skin 
around the base of the nail, some powdered 
pumice for removing stains and marks, a 
box of emery boards, and a polish either 
liquid or powdered, or perhaps both. AI- 
though this is quite a long list of articles, 
many of them last for years and if used 
with care and intelligence give a large 
return for the amount expended. 

The beauty budget, at the beginning, 
should be divided under two heads. That 
for the expenses of equipment, and that 
for upkeep. ‘The first will be large at the 
outset, but will not need renewing for 
some time. Meanwhile the item of up- 
keep may be allowed to accumulate. Out 
of this comes the expenses of hair cutting 
and the occasional professional manicure 
or facial treatment. Be sure to follow in- 
structions on creams and lotions. This is 
the only way in which full benefit can be 
derived and extravagance avoided. 

It may be necessary to budget your time 
also. In this case arrange to accomplish 
one treatment each day if possible, or per- 
haps twice a week a half hour or so may be 
devoted to hair or nails. If this schedule 
is followed with regularity much may be 
accomplished, and the budget is the guide 





to this result. 
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Stars 


of the screen use 
this eye beautifier 


80% of movie stars questioned say 
they use Murine to keep their eyes 
alwavs clear and luminous, and to 
relieve eve strain caused by work- 
ing under glaring lights. Use this 
harmless lotion to improveyoureves' 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY 
tose natural 


Paar, = on 
ark, long an 
x wo! ~B 
beauty an ay to y face. 
4 Perfectly herminen. Used by aiice 
ii of lovely women. BLAC K or BROWN, 
ij cbtainable solid form "oF water- 
roof liquid. 70 at your dealer’s or 
£ Birect postpai 


f MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 











HAIRS 
— Gone 
Forever! 


Hundreds of hairs removed 
with their soos & i. less than 
a minute! NU-ART, the new 
scientific Bernaoor 55 is far in 
advance of temporary surface 
hair removers. Permanently 
destroys the growth by gently 
lifting out the roots until they 
cannot return. Safe. Rapid. Harm- 
less. Thousands of women are 
using it. rT by a physician. 
Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


NU-ART | 


The New Art Fis Hos dit of Betsaping Selena tte Destroying Embarrassing Hair, 
If your dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon 


DELFIN, INC., Dept.492 FREE 
South Orange, New Jersey OFFER 
Send me WITHOUT CHARGE, as a 
special offer, a $.50 tube of DELFIN 
Massage Cream; a $.25 tube DELFIN 
Deodorant; and a six months supply 
Skin Tonic. Also the dollar package 
of NU-ART for which I enclose $1.00. 
Name 


Address 
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Me Short Cut 


to clean lustrous 5 floors 


DS you find it hard to keep your 
floors from turning ugly and 
dingy? Are you tired of scrubbing 
them? If so, you will welcome this 
quick, easy method. 


First of all, just forget the pail of 
water and the soap and the scrubbing 
brush. You don’t need them at all. 
Instead simply spread a layer of 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax over the 
surface. Certain ingredients in this 
wax loosen the dirt, which is then 
gathered up by the cloth or spreader. 


Ten minutes later, after the wax has 
dried sufficiently, go over the floor 
again with another rag or polisher. A 
few light strokes, and presto, you have 
a clean lustrous surface that brightens 
up every corner of your home. That’s 
all there is to it. 


Ordinary waxes cannot clean; they 
merely gloss over the dirt, imbedding 
it deeper and deeper into the finish 
until nothing short of an expensive 
scraping will restore the original beau- 
ty. But Liquid Veneer Liquid Waxis 
different. It cleans as it polishes. Prove 
this to your own satisfaction by send- 
ing for our generous free sample. 


AQUI NEWER 
CORPORATION 


4121 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wd NEXteh 
LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 





Liquid Veneer Corporation 

4121 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 


Ee en RC Ee ECR CE ET ee I Tee 


Address. 
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The living-room 1n the Hansen home has 
a hand-blended pale blue ceiling with 
| vaulted soffits 1n light rose and 1vory 


The Home of 
EF. H. Hansen 


(Continued from page 51) 





| plaster dwelling, reminiscent of rural 
England. The exterior wall is fancifully 
scrolled and decorated in fantastic designs 
executed before the plastering was en- 
tirely set. On the steep roof the long, 
slender red-brown leaves of eucalyptus 
trees flutter down and gather in drifts 
along the valleys. Over the front door 
hangs a sweet-toned rusty copper bell, 
rung by pulling a rawhide strap fastened 
at the left hand side of the Gothic en- 
trance arch. Deep red window hangings 
in the dining-room contrast brightly with 
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the green shrubbery outdoors, the natural 
plaster and warm brown half-timber. 

A big old weather-blackened wagon 
wheel, patriarch of a tribe fast falling to 
decay, leans with quiet dignity against the 
sun-flecked background, harking back to 
days when speed and mechanical perfec- 
tion were not the only ideals worth attain- 
ing in life—perhaps in its superannuated 
solitude a bit scornful of the thick, fat, 
rubber-shod automobile wheels that whirl 
along the boulevard below. Machines and 
speed we must have, of course, in our 
work-a-day world, but blessed be those 
who can return at nightfall to homes that 
have been fashioned by hands; homes 
with floors like those in the Hansen house, 
of thick red tiles with ends lifting occa- 
sionally out of wide gray mortar joints; or 
a hand-blended pale blue ceiling with 
vaulted soffits in light rose and ivory; or 
leaded glass windows that ignore straight 
edges and stock designs; or maybe a 
hearth that grew up itself and didn’t have 
to be poured into a greased mold and 
turned out the replica of those sold in 
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wholesale lots to wholesale builders. Indi- § 


viduality has found interesting expression 
in this unusual little canyon cote. 
Persis BINGHAM. 


Cw 


Cleaning Day 


Who is the weaver 
Of the sheer 
Faery fabric 


I find here? 


Who fills the corners 
Of my room 

With the product 
Of her loom? 


Who toils all night 
To fit in place 
What in a moment 
I erase? 


Ho, witchling 
With the spinneret, 
I'll catch you yet, 
I'll catch you yet! 
ErHet Romic Futter. 
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Five Thousand 
Fish in a Bucket 


(Continued from page 21) 


For man’s use in transporting the young | 


fish over regions impassable to “other” 
beasts. of burden, special iron containers 
have been designed, which, to avoid the 
necessity of changing from one container 
to another, have been made suitable for 
burro transportation as well. 

Several slightly different types are in 
use at the present time in different parts 
of the West, but practically all conform to 
the knapsack type shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. This container con- 
sists of a galvanized iron tank having a 
liquid capacity of four or five gallons 
which is fitted to a wooden frame adjust- 
able to the human back. It is supported 
by shoulder straps in the same manner as 
the ordinary knapsack. The tank itself 
is about eighteen inches in length, fifteen 
in width, and six in depth. The top of the 
container is sealed permanently with the 
exception of a protruding neck through 
which the fish are entered and withdrawn. 
The neck is equipped with a screened 
cover which admits an abundance of fresh 
air to prevent suffocation. 

Although fish are seldom thought of as 
air-breathing creatures, they do, in fact, 
require oxygen, and in transporting large 
numbers of baby fish (particularly in 
warm weather) great care must be taken 
in giving them all the oxygen required to 
keep them alive. This is accomplished in 
two ways—rather by the collaboration of 
two different processes. 





HEREVER running water is 

available, the water in the tank is 
changed frequently to admit a new supply 
of oxygen, the length of the interval de- 
pending upon the length of the journey, 
the weather, and the previous condition 
of the fish. Generally speaking, the water 
is changed every half hour. 

In changing the water great care must 
be taken to first “temper” the tank in the 
stream so that the tiny fish will not be 
subjected to a great and sudden change in 
temperature. The disastrous results which 
would accompany a failure to temper the 
tank are analogous to those which would 
likely follow in the realm of human beings 
if they were to be transferred suddenly 
from a pool of comparatively warm water 
to one of a temperature many degrees 
colder and forced to remain there (only 
the results would be perhaps even more 
fatal for the fish because of their being 
such tiny bits of living matter). 

To accomplish this tempering process 
successfully, the tank is usually placed in 
the water of the stream only partially 
submerged, allowed to remain there for 
some time; then gradually submerged to 
its full height. Thus the temperature of 
the water in the tank gradually undergoes 
a change and finally reaches that of the 
water in the stream. ‘The container is 


then placed on its side in the stream per- 
mitting an entirely new supply of water 
to enter. 

When the fish have finally been carried 
safely to their destination where they are 
to be placed in the open waters, the same 


This 
elegance 
is easy 

to achieve— 


‘(QPANISH and Italian interiors present many 
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The smart linen curtains 
above are hungonJudd 
Swinging Iron Cur- 
tain Cranes No. 
97, illustrat- 
ed below. 






if you use these smart 


drapery fixtures 


i) new problems to the woman who is in- 
terested in home furnishing. They have brought 
in a completely new treatment of windows and 
door openings. Decorative iron fixtures are the 
vogue both for window drapings and for arched 
doorways, like the one above. Here swinging 


There is a Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod for 
any type of window— 
with them you can have 
windows as smart as 
do the great interior 


Judd Curtain Cranes in Castilian finish support a 
curtains of modernist linen. At the sun room 
windows, sash curtains of embroidered voile are 
hung from Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods. FREE 


Judd Drapery Fixtures combine the smartness 
of Fifth Avenue with a splendid sturdiness of 
construction. They are easy to use. They are 
easy to buy—for most hardware and depart- 
ment stores carry them. Ask to see the new 
models today. And if your dealer does not carry 
them, ask him to order them for you, no matter 
how small your order may be. H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. , 3 


Drapery 


Send for our two free 
booklets, *“Wrought 
Iron—and the Win- 
dow Beautiful’ and 
“Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful 
Windows.” 















Short Cut 
to clean lustrous floors 


D? you find it hard to keep your 
floors from turning ugly and 
dingy? Are you tired of scrubbing 
them? If so, you will welcome this 
quick, easy method 


First of all, just forget the pail of 
water and the soap and the scrubbing 
brush. You don’t need then at all. 
Instead simply spread a layer of 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax over the 
surface. Certain ingredients in this 
wax loosen the dirt, which is then 
gathered up by the cloth or spreader. 


Ten minutes later, after the wax has 
dried sufficiently, go over the floor 
again with another rag or polisher. A 
few light strokes, and presto, you have 
a clean lustrous surface that brightens 
up every corner of your home. That’s 
all there is to it. 


Ordinary waxes cannot clean; they 
merely gloss over the dirt, imbedding 
it deeper and deeper into the finish 
until nothing short of an expensive 
scraping will restore the original beau- 
ty. But Liquid Veneer Liquid Waxis 
different. It cleans as it polishes. Prove 
this to your own satisfaction by send- 
ing for our generous free sample. 


VAQUID NEREER 
CORPORATION 


4121 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wid VEXtee 
LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 





Liquid Veneer Corporation 

4121 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 


Name. 





Address. 
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@ The living-room in the Hansen home has 
a hand-blended pale blue ceiling with 
vaulted soffits in light rose and 1vory 


The Home of 
F.. H. Hansen 


(Continued from page 51) 


plaster dwelling, reminiscent of rural 
England. The exterior wall is fancifully 
scrolled and decorated in fantastic designs 
executed before the plastering was en- 
tirely set. On the steep roof the long, 
slender red-brown leaves of eucalyptus 


| trees flutter down and gather in drifts 


along the valleys. Over the front door 
hangs a sweet-toned rusty copper bell, 
rung by pulling a rawhide strap fastened 
at the left hand side of the Gothic en- 
trance arch. Deep red window hangings 
in the dining-room contrast brightly with 
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the green shrubbery outdoors, the natural 
plaster and warm brown half-timber. 

A big old weather-blackened wagon 
wheel, patriarch of a tribe fast falling to 
decay, leans with quiet dignity against the 
sun-flecked background, harking back to 
days when speed and mechanical perfec- 
tion were not the only ideals worth attain- 
ing in life—perhaps in its superannuated 
solitude a bit scornful of the thick, fat, 
rubber-shod automobile wheels that whirl 
along the boulevard below. 


who can return at nightfall to homes that 
have been fashioned by hands; homes 
with floors like those in the Hansen house, 
of thick red tiles with ends lifting occa- 
sionally out of wide gray mortar joints; or 
a hand-blended pale blue ceiling with 


vaulted soffits in light rose and ivory; or | 








. 
Machines and a 
speed we must have, of course, in our | 
work-a-day world, but blessed be those 7 
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leaded glass windows that ignore straight | 


edges and stock designs; or maybe a 
hearth that grew up itself and didn’t have 
to be poured into a greased mold and 
turned out the replica of those sold in 
wholesale lots to wholesale builders. Indi- 
viduality has found interesting expression 
in this unusual little canyon cote. 
Persis BINGHAM. 
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Cleaning Day 


Who is the weaver 
Of the sheer 
Faery fabric 
I find here? 


Who fills the corners 
Of my room 

With the product 
Of her loom? 


Who toils all night 
To fit in place 
What in a moment 
I erase? 


Ho, witchling 
With the spinneret, 
I'll catch you yet, 
I'll catch you yet! 
ErHet Romic Futter. 





Spanish fountain in the garden of San Fernando Mission, California 
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Five Thousand 


Fish in a Bucket 


(Continued from page 21) 


For man’s use in transporting the young 
fish over regions impassable to “other” 
beasts. of burden, special iron containers 


* have been designed, which, to avoid the | 
necessity of changing from one container | 


to another, have been made suitable for 
burro transportation as well. 

Several slightly different types are in 
use at the present time in different parts 
of the West, but practically all conform to 
the knapsack type shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. This container con- 
sists of a galvanized iron tank having a 
liquid capacity of four or five gallons 
which is fitted to a wooden frame adjust- 
able to the human back. It is supported 
by shoulder straps in the same manner as 
the ordinary knapsack. The tank itself 
is about eighteen inches in length, fifteen 
in width, and six in depth. The top of the 
container is sealed permanently with the 
exception of a protruding neck through 
which the fish are entered and withdrawn. 
The neck is equipped with a screened 
cover which admits an abundance of fresh 
air to prevent suffocation. 

Although fish are seldom thought of as 
air-breathing creatures, they do, in fact, 
require oxygen, and in transporting large 
numbers of baby fish (particularly in 
warm weather) great care must be taken 
in giving them all the oxygen required to 
keep them alive. This is accomplished in 
two ways—rather by the collaboration of 
two different processes. 





HEREVER running water is 

available, the water in the tank is 
changed frequently to admit a new supply 
of oxygen, the length of the interval de- 
pending upon the length of the journey, 
the weather, and the previous condition 
of the fish. Generally speaking, the water 
is changed every half hour. 

In changing the water great care must 
be taken to first “temper” the tank in the 
stream so that the tiny fish will not be 
subjected to a great and sudden change in 
temperature. The disastrous results which 
would accompany a failure to temper the 
tank are analogous to those which would 
likely follow in the realm of human beings 


if they were to be transferred suddenly | 


from a pool of comparatively warm water 
to one of a temperature many degrees 
colder and forced to remain there (only 
the results would be perhaps even more 
fatal for the fish because of their being 
such tiny bits of living matter). 

To accomplish this tempering process 
successfully, the tank is usually placed in 
the water of the stream only partially 
submerged, allowed to remain there for 
some time; then gradually submerged to 
its full height. Thus the temperature of 
the water in the tank gradually undergoes 
a change and finally reaches that of the 
water in the stream. The container is 


then placed on its side in the stream per- | 


mitting an entirely new supply of water 
to enter. 

When the fish have finally been carried 
safely to their destination where they are 
to be placed in the open waters, the same 
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This 
elegance 
is easy 

to achieve— 


if you use these smart 
drapery fixtures 


‘(@PANISH and Italian interiors present many 

new problems to the woman who is in- 
terested in home furnishing. They have brought 
in a completely new treatment of windows and 
door openings. Decorative iron fixtures are the 
vogue both for window drapings and for arched 
doorways, like the one above. Here swinging 
Judd Curtain Cranes in Castilian finish support 
curtains of modernist linen. At the sun room 
windows, sash curtains of embroidered voile are 


hung from Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods. 


Judd Drapery Fixtures combine the smartness 
of Fifth Avenue with a splendid sturdiness of 
construction. They are easy to use. They are 
easy to buy—for most hardware and depart- 
ment stores carry them. Ask to see the new 
models today. And if your dealer does not carry 
them, ask him to order them for you, no matter 
how small your order may be. H. L. Judd Com- 
pany, Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 
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There is a Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rod for 
any type of window— 
with them you can have 
windows as smart as 
do the great interic: 
decorators. 


FREE 


Send for our two free 
booklets, “Wrought 
Iron—and the Win- 
dow Beautiful’’ and 
“Twenty-eight Sug- 
gestions for Beautiful 
Windows.” 


Drapery 
JUDD Extuis 
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The smart linen curtains 
above are hungonJudd 
Swinging Iron Cur- 
tain Cranes No. 
97, iblustrat- 
ed below. 
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An Advertisement of 


the American 


Telephone anda 


Telegra ph Company 


No ONE person owns 
as much as 1% of the 
capital stock of the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 people, 
with stockholders in every 
section of the United States. 
It, in turn, owns 91% of the 
common stock of the oper- 
ating companies of the Bell 
System which give telephone 
service in every state in the 
Union, making a national 
service nationally owned. 

The men and women 
owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 





Company are the 
largest single body of 
stockholders in the 
world and they represent 
every vital activity in thena- 
tion’s life, from laborer and 
unskilled worker to wealthy 
and influential executive. 
Although the telephone was 
oneof the greatest inventions 
of an age of large fortunes, 
no one ever made a great 
fortune from it—in fact, 
there are not any “telephone 
fortunes.” The Bell Tele- 
phone System is owned by 
the American people. It is 
operated in the interest of 
the telephone users. 
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BIS-KIT 


¥ is ready to use. Sure death 
to rats and mice. Quickest. 
; cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains 18" Bis- 
i Kits,”’ always fresh. 35c at 
alldrugand general stores. 
sUarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co, 
Springfield 
Ohio 






















The man who knows Oil uses 


TV Iye Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
| If unable to obtain N yoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 
WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Oil refiners for over half aceatury & 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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care in tempering them to their new water 
must be exercised as was taken in chang- 
ing the water along the way. After this 
tempering process they are usually set 
free in some shallow and calm nook of the 
stream or lake, where they lie more or 
less lifeless for a few minutes but finally 
sail off into the current or the deeper 
waters. Perhaps one or two or half a 


float lifeless to the surface. When 
proper care is taken the loss is never very 
great, from one to ten in five or six thou- 
sand. 


the open waters in a sound and healthy 


him. Whether he will grow to be prize 
for a fisherman or will be devoured or 
dashed to death upon the rocks is largely 


kind vicissitudes of Nature. 
In the open waters he is “out in the 
world”. While other baby fish are swim- 


hatchery vats, he of the open waters 
finds himself beset with dangers at every 
turn. There are larger fish which devour 
their younger brothers by the hundreds 
without feeling or discretion. (The most 
dangerous fish cannibals are those from 


beyond that size have difficulty in pursu- 
ing baby fish into the little nooks which 
they invariably seek.) 


LONG the shores are mink, mar- 

ten, and other animals’ which 
delight in a fishy dinner. Certain kinds 
of small birds, which also keep an eye 
upon the shallow waters where the 
smaller fish dwell, are not at all advers« 
to a wetting of their feathers if a 
fish morsel is to be had in their beak 
Again, in some regions when for some 
reason or another the water becomes un- 
usually low in the winter months or the 
weather is unusually severe, the streams 
and lakes freeze to their bottoms and sum- 
mer thaws reveal a tragic array of whit- 
ened fish skeletons. 

Thus, year by year, in one way and in 
another, man’s attempt to assume the 
role of Nature in fish propagation and to 
safeguard the fisherman’s happiness meets 
with many a rebuff and with many a dis- 
aster. But man’s ingenuity has taken 
these adverse phases into account and he 
has consequently thrown himself into the 
task on such a large scale that in this un- 
dertaking he has been highly successful. 

It is becoming more and more the 
common thing today to meet a smiling 
fisherman descending a rocky western 
gorge, his basket filled with sparkling 
colored trout which are the very same 
little baby fish which he carried up into 
those canyons in a water container three 
or four years before. 

And he will smile broadly and say, “Yes, 
Sir, I made a fair catch, but the two real 
beauties got away. I’m coming back for 
them some day. Certainly they belong 
to me as well as to any man, for right up 
thjs canyon (and his eyes light up with all 
the enthusiasm of those of Old Izaak when 
he bore homeward his dead fish burden) 
Ev Thompson and I carried ’em four long 


3? 


years ago. 





dozen have died while being transported, | 
and these, when placed in the open water, | 


The baby fish, when finally placed in | 





up to the fish himself and to the cruel or 7 


ming serenely in the safe waters of the old | 








condition, has been given the best chance ie 
for life which it is possible for man to give | 
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five to seven inches in length, since those | 
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Horses! Horses! 


(Continued from page 29) 


theory that the true mustang of the plains 
originated from the stock of “Moorish 
barb” horses which Cortez and other 
Spanish explorers brought to Mexico 
in the sixteenth century. 

“During the numerous exploring ex- 
peditions of the early Spaniards, one of 
which extended as far north as the region 
now occupied by Kansas and Nebraska, 
no doubt some of the horses used by the 
explorers escaped from time to time,” 
writes James H. Cook. “Probably at 
times, tired and thirsty horses strayed 
away from their owners and became lost 
in their efforts to find water and grass. In 
this way horses doubtless were scattered 
over the plains between three hundred and 
four hundred years ago—and they multi- 
plied.” 

Proof of the Arabic blood of the mus- 
tang was established by unmistakable 
markings and by the prevalence among 
the original bands of many horses which 
revealed positive signs of their breeding. 
These horses, known to science as “‘throw- 
backs,” were soon singled out because of 
their beauty, which made them highly 
attractive prizes. 

Within the memory of many early 
pioneers these beautiful mustangs roamed 
the western plains between the Mississippi 
River and the Rocky Mountains. They 
were relatively small, weighing only about 
eight hundred pounds. The predominat- 
ing colors were cream, buckskin and 
mouse color. A few black stripes about 
the legs above the knees and hocks and a 
black line from the mane to the tail down 
the middle of the back completed the 
markings. 


LTHOUGH small, the mustang was 

a clean-limbed, rangy animal capa- 
ble of great endurance. Western plainsmen 
found them most satisfactory for travers- 
ing the great prairie lands, because they 
could stand hard riding with nothing else 
to eat than the grass at hand and could 
go longer without water than the average 
domesticated horses. 

Western romance abounds in exciting 
tales of the mustang chase, of the struggle 
of man for supremacy over the swift and 
crafty horses of the plains. So strong was 
their instinct for liberty and so great their 
aversion to captivity that instances of 
mustangs resisting the efforts of their 
would-be masters even to the point of 
fatal injury are not unknown. And there 
are not a few-plainsmen of the early days 
with stories of proud stallions, with spirit 
unbroken, plunging from the top of preci- 
pices to death—and to freedom—when 
trapped without the hope of escape. 

Running wild horses was a fascinating 
and dangerous pastime for cowboys in the 
early days of the West. The mustang, 
being both swift and clever, never failed 
to make the chase interesting. In general, 
two methods of rounding up the bands 
were used. One of the easiest was the 
use of an inclosure or corral, camouflaged 
with greenery, into the converging wings 
of which the horses were driven. This 
method, while usually effective, resulted 
often in the killing or maiming of many 
of the horses as they plunged about the 
corral in their fright. 
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Do you cherish beautiful 
teeth and coral gums? 


then heed this warning ~ 


GUARD THE 


Mouth beauty is so important these days! 
Not only for the charm of a pleasing smile 

but also because decayed teeth and 
infected gums will often poison the en- 
tire system. 

But how are you to protect your teeth 
and gums? 

E. R. Squibb & Sons decided to get the 
answer from the only authoritative source 
—the dental profession. A research insti- 
tution, world famous for its high standard 
and impartiality, asked 50,000 practicing 
dentists certain questions on mouth hygiene. 

The replies received show that the den- 
tal profession agrees almost unanimously 
on what is the principal cause of tooth 
decay and gum infections and its safeguard. 
95% of the answers agreed that acids are the most 

frequent cause of tooth decay and irritated gums. 
95% agreed that the most serious trouble occurs at 


the place where teeth and gums meet—known as 
The Danger Line. 





DANGER LINE 


85% agreed that the best product known to neu- 
tralize acids in the mouth is Milk of Magnesia. 
Squibb’s Dental Cream contains more 

than 50% Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia in 

a most convenient and effective form. 

When you brush your teeth with it, tiny 

particles of Milk of Magnesia are forced 

into every pit and crevice where acids can 
form. There they remain to safeguard your 
teeth and gums for a long time after use. 

Heed this warning from the dental pro- 
fession. See your dentist twice a year and 
use Squibb’s Dental Cream regularly. You 
will be doing everything possible to safe- 
guard your teeth and gums. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream cleanses thor- 
oughly, it soothes and strengthens the 
gums, it relieves sensitive teeth. It is 
pleasant to use and safe. At all druggists 
—v4oc a large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, Chem- 
ists to the Medical Profession since 1858. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredi- 
ent” of Every Product is 
the Honor and Integrity 


of Its Maker 
© 1927 
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Do your 
children bring 
their friends 
home 7? 


IS yours the home where the young 
folks like to have their parties? Are 
you as proud of it as you should be? 
If you could look at your home through 
the eyes of youth, would you see beauty, 
charm, distinction? There may have 
been a time when distance from large 
centers justified out-of-date or shabby 
home furnishings. But, to-day, 


Peck &Fiills 
and your Neigh- 


borliood De er 


bring the world’s fine furniture and 
floor coverings to you. To make your 
selection, visit our nearest wholesale 
display, with a Card of Introduction 
signed by your local furniture dealer. 
If you cannot visit these beautiful dis- 
plays, choose from our catalog at your 
dealer’s store. Either way, the Peck & 
Hills Plan guarantees quality and en- 
ables your dealer to offer you real 
money-saving opportunities. 


If dealer cannot supply Card, or show 
Catalog, write for names of nearest 
dealers who can. Address house nearest 
you—Peck & Hills Furniture Company, 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Portland, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Seattle. 


Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings. 


Weselland deliver through retail dealers only. 
¥ FREE BOOKLET 
i explains care of home furnish- 
N 


ings and money-saving plan. 
Write for Booklet S-11. 


The Peck & Hills oval 
sign on your dealer's 
window is added as- 
surance of service and 

satisfaction. 















COAST TO COAST SERVICE 
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A variation of this method has been 
the trapping of the horses at water holes. 
A spring was fenced in and the gate left 
open. After several days, if not frightened, 
the horses might enter the inclosure to 
reach the water. The trapper then shot 
the bars across the opening and the band 
was his. 

By far the most popular method, and 
the one most approved because of the 
sport it afforded, was for cowboys to run 
the wild horses on the open range until 
they were winded sufficiently to be easily 
roped and hobbled. For such purposes a 
relay of riders was used. 

Mustangs had a habit of grazing on a 
certain range beyond the limits of which 
they would not ordinarily venture. After 
watching the habits of such a band for 
several days riders would be established at 
convenient intervals in a huge circle. A 
rider would approach the band directly 
from the front. The wild horses would 
take flight and would soon outdistance 
the rider, because there was no saddle 
pony which could keep within gunshot of 
them with a rider on his back. 

The cowboy would follow at a fast but 
not killing pace, keeping the band always 
on the move. The riders at their stations 
on the circle would move only enough to 
keep the horses swinging in the gigantic 
arc. When one rider and his mount were 
tired out another cowboy and a fresh 
horse replaced them. Thus the chase 
continued night and day, never allowing 
the mustangs to eat or drink. At the end 
of a few days of such “running” the band 
would be exhausted and skillful cowboys 
could single them out, lasso them and 
place hobbles on their feet. 


HEN white settlers first made 

their way across the plains horses 
escaped occasionally and joined these rov- 
ing bands of outlaws. After a few months 
these domestic horses often became as wild 
as the wildest of the bands and infinitely 
more cunning because of their knowledge 
of the ways of men. Settlers found it con- 
venient from time to time to recruit their 
work horses from the mustang bands and 
found also that the wild horses made 
reprisals. A wild horse, ‘n captivity and 
apparently tamed, wouid often hit for the 
open range at an unexpected moment, 
taking with him several of the best farm 
horses. 

The mixture of stray domestic stock, 
much of it poorer in breeding than the 
mustang, caused the true type to become 
very scarce, until soon after 1880 he 
practically disappeared. A few may still 
be found on Indian reservations where 
they are known as “Indian ponies” or 
“cayuses.” Generally speaking, the pres- 
ent wild horse represents a great mixture 
of blood, with perhaps only a trace of the 
original mustang parentage represented. 
With the decline in breeding and appear- 
ance came a corresponding decline in res- 
pect and admiration until the wild horse 
is regarded with disgust and _ hostility. 
Stockmen particularly regard him with 
disfavor and vigorously urge his destruc- 
tion. 

For a time many stockmen sought to 
establish title to the best bands on the 
mere chance that they might sometime 
prove valuable. Especially was this true 
at the time of the war when they were 
caught up and sold for cavalry horses, and 
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others were branded in event that they 
also might be marketed. The usual 
practice was to trap a band, place the 
mark of the owner on them with the red- 
hot iron and then turn them loose to 
roam at will. 

There was no expense attached to the 
keeping of these horses, and they never 
needed to cause the owner any trouble 
unless he found a market for them. The 
necessity of paying taxes on his property 
was likewise obviated by the fact that 
the assessor could never check up on his 
stock. 

Rough estimates of state agents place 
the number of wild horses on western 
ranges in excess of one million—horses 
driven from the ranges that once were 
theirs. Limited to poor pasturage and 
fenced off from the best water, many of 
the bands are suffering the pangs of slow 
starvation. Their destruction has been 
indorsed by the humane society as an act 
of mercy. 

A recent survey made in Oregon indi- 
cates that there are two hundred thousand 
wild horses in this state, while reports 
from Montana show that there are fully 
four hundred thousand at large there. 
The bands in Utah, Nevada, Wyoming 
and Arizona would swell these figures to a 
large total if they could be counted. 

Sheep and cattle men everywhere are 
protesting against the ravages on the 
ranges by the horses. Their value is small 
and their appetite big, they say. The 
range grass consumed in Montana alone, 
it is estimated, would support two million 
sheep or eight hundred thousand head of 
cattle. With one accord the stockmen are 
demanding their extermination. 
vy Spasmodic raids have done little to re- 

“duce the ever-increasing numbers of the 
wild horses. In fact, the only organized 
attempt at the wholesale destruction of 
the animals in the Pacific northwest took 
place some twenty-five years ago, when 
a considerable market for horseflesh in 
Europe caused enterprising Westerners to 
embark first on the scheme for packing the 
meat for shipment abroad. For a time 
the industry gave promise of thriving, 
but ultimately it died out. 

A plant for slaughtering and pickling the 
range horses was operated for a number of 
years in Portland, Oregon, but finally 
failed because of the cost of shipping the 
horses from eastern Oregon points and for 
lack of a market. Recent efforts to revive 
this industry give promise of succeeding 
much better than this early venture. 
Methods of handling meat for shipment 
have vastly improved and good markets, 
it is said, have been found in the war- 
stricken countries of Europe. 

Smoked and pickled horse meat will be 
exported to Holland, Denmark and the 
Scandinavian countries. Smoked horse 
hams are a rare delicacy in these countries, 
it is said, and often sell for twice the price 
of ordinary hams. Demand for frozen 
horse meat also comes from France, and 
this will be shipped in refrigerated vessels. 

Different parts of the carcasses will be 
shipped to different countries of the world 
to be made into articles of various kinds. 
Fertilizer and chicken feed will be turned 
out at local plants. Bones will be shipped 
to Italy for fashioning into buttons, oils 
will go to California for conversion into 
soaps, Germany will get the hides for 
shoes, while the hair will be sent to Ger- 
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HERE’S to Camel. How much added 
pleasure it brings to the world. Wherever 
congenial friends gather, or in the solitary 
hours of work or travel, Camel insures the 
enviable mood of enjoyment. 

All of the mysterious powers to please 
of the choicest Turkish and Domestic to- 
baccos grown are brought to fulfillment 
in Camel. This is done through a smooth 
and mellow blend that cannot be found 
anywhere else. For America’s largest 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


NOVEMBER 1927 | 


Here’s to Camel—on a million tables! 


tobacco organization concentrates its abil- 
ities in Camel. Into this one brand goes all 
of its power to select and buy and blend 
for taste satisfaction. There simply are no 
better cigarettes made at any price. 
Camel’s mildness and mellowness are 
the favorites of particular modern smok- 
ers. So much so that Camel’s popularity is 
greater than any other cigarette ever had. 
For your enjoyment of the smoothest 
smoke ever made, “Have a Camel!” 
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West adopts | 


Union-Ethyl! 
- As Its Finest Motor Fuel 


¢ “4 I SHE wide acceptance of Union-Ethyl by western motorists is the 
best recommendation for this super motor fuel. 















It proves that western motorists appreciate a gasoline that takes 
them up the hills at faster speeds than they have ever gone before. 


A gasoline that gives instant acceleration, immediately overcom- 
ing sluggishness in traffic. 





A gasoline that eliminates carbon troubles, resulting in a sweeter, 
smoother, finer running motor. 


If you haven’t yet tried Union-Ethyl, do it now. 


Your dealer has it. 











{ 


Union ETHYL & 


“The Super Motor Fuel 
UNION OIL COMPANY 
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many for hair mattresses. A_ similar 
enterprise is established in a California 
city to which horses from Nevada and 
southern Oregon are shipped. 

No doubt exists that the fate of the wild 
horse, as well as that of his domestic 
cousin, is sealed. It is only a question of 
time until the last of the proud mustang 
line will disappear. Cattlemen will rejoice 
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that their ranges are freed from the in- 
roads of the horses and members of the 
humane society will be gratified that the 
suffering of thousands of near-starved 
horses has been terminated even though 
there will be some who will regret that 
the wild horse has fallen to such low 
estate as to warrant his destruction as a 
nuisance. 





The Great Julian “Pete Swindle 


(Continued from page 68) 


$1.32 a barrek delivered in Butte. Since 
Lewis did not deliver the oil, the Ana- 
conda Company was buying it in the open 
market at $2.co a barrel and charging the 
difference to the Julian Petroleum Cor- 
poration at the rate of $350 to $600 a day. 

In six weeks the receivers accomplished 
what Lewis had vainly tried to do for 
two years: They made the income balance 
the operating expenses. As an adminis- 
trator and executive Lewis apparently 
was a failure. What, then, recommended 
him so strongly to the Los Angeles busi- 
ness community? 

Like his namesake E. G. Lewis of Atas- 
cadero fame who has just received a 
penitentiary sentence for using the mails 
to defraud, the Julian Pete Lewis was a 
supersalesman with a vivid imagination. 
He had the gift of plausible persuasion; 
he had constructive vision and the ability 
to make others see the dream structures 
he built, but, like most men of his type, 
he was far too inveterate an optimist to 
be a good manager. Costs and expenses 
meant nothing to him. The completed 
structure, streams of golden profits pour- 
ing out of its four corners, filled his mind 
and left no room for the prosaic details of 
penny-counting, pay-roll-watching man- 
agement. 


WO professions dominate modern 
machine civilization, the Engineer, 
who is constantly improving, cheapening 
and enlarging output, and the Salesman 
whose job it is to make three consumers 
grow where one grew before, to sell at a 
profit the relentlessly rising flood of things 
turned out by the engineer and organizer. 
Of the two, the salesman has the tougher 
job. Nowadays things can be turned out 
in such a huge volume that the world and 
the manufacturer cherish, honor and obey 
the man who can find or develop a profit- 
able market for the output, honor and pay 
him far out of proportion to the social 
value of his services. S. C. Lewis, though 
a lawyer by profession, was in fact a high- 
pressure salesman who was constantly and 
effectively urging everyone in reach to 
buy, buy, buy. If it hadn’t been Julian 
Pete, it would have been something else, 
but very few people would have taken his 
urging seriously if he had not been able to 
sell himself and his project to a dozen of 
the keenest financiers and business men in 
Los Angeles. 
¢ His project was sound and feasible; that 
has been demonstrated by the speed with 
which the receivers were able to put the 
properties on a paying basis. But, of 
course, these properties will never be able 
to earn sufficient profits to pay dividends 
on the two hundred million dollars’ worth 


of stock, par value, criminally issued 
against them under the Lewis regime. 
That immense fraudulent over-issue with 
all its attendant fees, commissions, hush- 
money payments, thefts, graft and ex- 
travagance wrecked the plan, yet Lewis 
stoutly maintains that Jack Bennett 
double-crossed him, that until the last 
moment he, Lewis, was ignorant of the 
fact that a crime of tremendous propor- 
tions had been committed. Since his 
surrender Jake Berman, on the other 
hand, alleges that Lewis was solely re- 
sponsible for the over-issue, that he urged 
Jake to leave Los Angeles and never 
come back. «« 

Was Lewis ignorant of the over-issue? 

One of the outstanding traits of the go- 
getter salesman is his irrepressible op- 
timism. He is like the Irishman who fell 
off the thirtieth story and yelled into a 
window of the tenth that he was still all 
right. Lewis may have been cognizant of 
nearly everything his chum Jake did and 
got; in fact, it is almost unthinkable that a 
man in Lewis’ position should not have 
known the source of millions of dollars 
handled by his bosom friend and associate. 
It is the testimony of Pat Shipp, the stock 
transfer clerk, that some time in Novem- 
ber or December, 1926, he informed 
Lewis by telephone from New York that 
around 1,800,000 Julian Pete preferred 
shares were outstanding, indicating an 
over-issue of at least 1,500,000. Yet it is 
possible that the super-optimism of the 
salesman enabled Lewis to shut his eyes to 
the facts, to keep going on the zigzag 
primrose path to perdition, hoping fatu- 
lously that something would turn up to 
help him out of the mess. He admitted to 
the bankers in the fall of 1926 that there 
was an over-issue of several hundred 
thousand shares, but he explained that the 
money to cover this over-issue had already 
been advanced to the corporation by him 
personally and the books bore out his 
assertion. 

This seeming frankness stood him in 
good stead when rumors of a big over-issue 
persistently made the rounds as he could 
always explain to the bankers that these 
rumors were merely exaggerations of 
facts with which they were fully familiar. 
It is testified that Lewis through his chum 
Jake resorted to the issuance and sale of 
unauthorized stock shortly after he took 
charge in order to raise money for press- 
ing obligations; it is also probable that he 
deliberately shut his eyes to the growing 
extent of Jake Berman’s manipulations, 
allowing the snowball to roll and increase 
in size until it became an avalanche, 
always hoping and expecting that the 
large-scale financing he was trying to 
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ns 
as it polishes 


A along on a wave of popu- 
larity—not because the old make 
gets worse, but because the new 
is better. 


There have been good polishes 
for years—but along came Bowes 
Seal-Fast $1000 Bond Polish— 
and what happens? People are 
swinging to $1000 Bond Polish, 
not because the old polishes aren’t 
good; but Bowes Seal-Fast $1000 
Bond Polish is better. 


It cleans as it polishes. The 
cleaner takes off the tarnish and 
dirt, smoothing the finish. Then, 
the instant the polish starts to 
set, a brisk rub leaves a smooth, 


























mirror-like surface, to which dirt 
and dust cannot cling. Good for 
any finish. 


Price 75c a Pint at any Dealer 
Made by 
BOWES 
SEAL-FAST 
CORP. 
Indianapolis 
Bowes Oakland 
mpany 
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bring about would in some manner enable 
him to cancel a large part of the over- 
issued stock. But after he had taken the 


| first step from the narrow path of financial 
| righteousness, he was no longer Jake 


Berman’s boss. | Thereafter Jake could 


| do as he pleased. That’s the penalty of a 
| conscience which is not clear. 


On the other hand there is the theory 


| that Lewis, being a most astute lawyer, 
| knew exactly what Jake Berman was 
| doing and, as some of the witnesses before 
| the grand jury testified, was Jake’s part- 
| ner and went fifty-fifty with him. No- 


body knows how much the unsalaried 
Jake got away with. The grand jury evi- 


| dence indicates that both Berman and 
Lewis had the peculiar habit of handling 





large transactions in cash, payments in 
currency being much more difficult to 
trace than settlements made with checks. 
Also, Jake probably knew that two or 
three million dollars in paper money 
placed in half a dozen deposit boxes under 
assumed names are as safe as the German 
crown prince in the battle of Verdun and 
as hard to locate as overdue transoceanic 
fliers. 


Feces obscure points, though, will 
perhaps be cleared up in the trial of 
Lewis on the various charges against him. 

The law is full of loopholes, however. To 
the layman it is perfectly clear that a 
criminal fraud of vast proportions has been 
committed, that tens of thousands of in- 
nocent people have been bunked out of an 
unknown number of millions, but the way 
to legal proof and conviction lies through 
a jungle of technicalities in which it is easy 
to get lost. Legal talent of a high order 
possessed of a grim determination will be 
required to convict anybody in the Julian 
Pete scandal. 

For Los Angeles and the Southwest the 
earliest and most thorough airing of the 
Julian Pete swindle in the criminal courts 
will be a distinct boon. The people who 
so eagerly listened to the reckless radio 
charges of Julian Pete’s father, C. C. 
Julian, the hero of the Western Lead cam- 
paign that transferred almost a million 
and a quarter out of other people’s pockets 
into his own, the people who credulously 
repeated his charges and added to them, 
have not yet realized how much they 
damaged themselves through their cred- 
ulity. Thousands of persons were thrown 
out of work as a direct result of C. C. 
Julian’s venomous radio accusations. In 
a rapdily growing community of the size 
and character of Los Angeles the banks are 
compelled to be more liberal in their loan 
policy than in an older, more stable and 
more slowly growing community. Where 
the population increases as rapidly as it 
does in Los Angeles, hundreds of enter- 
prises must expand constantly to take 

care of the multitudinous needs of the 


| newcomers. Fora large part of the capital 


to finance this expansion they must look 
to the banks pending permanent financing 
on the larger basis. The moment Julian 
began to make his reckless charges, every 
responsible banker within reach of his 
voice immediately began an examination 
of Kis loans, began to reduce them here 
and there, called on the borrowers to pay 
back part or all of the money, to put up 
additional security and began to refuse 
more applications for credit. 

In case the general public should take 
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Julian’s charges at face value, the bank- 
ers wanted to be and had to be prepared. 
Fortunately the public discounted Julian’s 
statements so heavily that nothing at all 
happened, yet the sudden contraction of 
credit by all banks gave general business 
a severe jerk as a stake of which thou- 
sands of persons were temporarily jolted 
out of their jobs. Undoubtedly Julian 
not only caused a lot of his followers to 
lose their money, but their positions or 
their business profits as well. 

The Julian Pete mess has demonstrated 
that California’s Blue Sky needs bigger 
and better teeth, that the officials en- 
trusted with the enforcement of the law 
need more and better cooperation from 
the prosecuting attorneys. It has also 
demonstrated the need of a house-clean- 
ing in the stock exchanges, followed by 
state regulation and supervision of these 
private institutions. And it has shown 
that the safeguards thrown around the 
issuing of stock certificates are inadequate 
and must be improved. Lastly, it has 
demonstrated the necessity of a law that 
will make the radio broadcaster fully re- 
sponsible for his utterances, both in the 
civil and the criminal courts. 





The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


zation. But this stupendous task, directly 
affecting about a hundred extensive indus- 
trial groups has brought Hoover into the 
closest contact with thousands of business 
men; and has made them feel that the 
government exists, at least partly, for 
them. In this contact the business men 
have discovered that the Secretary of 
Commerce speaks their language and 
— their thoughts. If they are Bab- 
bitts then Hoover is a Babbitt. He glories 
in production, he loves machinery, he de- 
lights in the clearing house. Figures are 
generally condemned as tedious, but no 
figures of business are tedious to the man 
they concern. And Hoover has a genius 
for making statistics concern and, there- 
fore, interest everyone. To him, as to the 
interested man of business, figures are the 
expression of profits. Applying, his engi- 
neering education and experience to 
the business world Hoover has glorified 
profits and, therefore, capitalism. Profits 
make business prosperous, and you can- 
not have business without profits. Gov- 
ernments can not do business profitably. 
Consequently the government in any sort 
of business that it can possibly keep out of 
is anathema to Hoover. And that is an- 
other policy that endears him to the busi- 
ness world. 

Hoover wants to be president. There 
is no doubt about that, and his main mo- 
tive is the grand opportunity he sees in 
that potent office to do things. He be- 
lieves that no president has ever actively 
used his power to improve the economic 
condition of the country. All our presi- 
dents have been politically minded. The 
world is now more interested in economics 
than in politics. Everybody is in business, 
directly or indirectly. A business-minded 
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president has wonderful opportunities to 
serve business in a broad way that serves 
all. As president, Hoover would be tire- 
less in stimulating industry to avail itself 
of all that science can teach it and to con- 
duct itself in such manner as to make 
every possible use of the wealth of raw 
material America has. As the apostle of 
waste elimination he could do ten times 
as much as president as he has done as 
secretary of commerce. He would also 
lead business to a higher ethical plane as 
the surest means of heading off socialistic 
tendencies. A Hoover administration 
would be the direct antithesis of a Roose- 
velt administration. It would not antag- 
onize business, but would seek to make it 
serve the nation through the love of serv- 
ice. This may sound absurd—but not to 
Hoover. 

The Californian may never be president, 
but if he isn’t the country will miss a 
chance to have something new in presi- 
dents. By choosing not to be president 
again President Coolidge has given the 
country the opportunity to choose this 
chance. And it is no secret that he hopes 
the country will so choose. What will 
California choose to do about the choos- 
ing? 





Herbert Hoover 


Then and Now 


(Continued on page 13) 


course that Hoover should be sent, to 
meet the disaster of the century. Big jobs 
naturally gravitate to Hoover. These are 
only a few of the things which distin- 
guished his service as a member of two 
administrations. And, in them all, he 
manifested that fine quality of loyalty to 
the administrations which even the poli- 
ticians could appreciate. This is the one 
virtue which is valued in our feudal poli- 
tical system, even among those who com- 
prehend no others. 

So Hoover grew, in years, in govern- 
mental experience, and in skill in handling 
men under the difficult conditions of poli- 
tics and public administration. He is one 
of the few great business men who under- 
stand the difference between the ways 
things have to be done in government and 
in business, and who ts nevertheless eff- 
cient in both. Just for these reasons, 
some of the more visionary of the idealists 
grew lukewarm toward him. From a 
world leader, haloed in the clouds, Hoover 
had become a practical man, doing a job. 
He had, in fact, been just this, nearly all 
his life. But the picture did not fill their 
souls with the accustomed glow. They 
remained for him, as still better than any 
one else in sight, but they were less fervent 
about it. But, by the same process, the 
practical men came flocking to him. The 
spectacle of great practical efficiency in 
government, regardful of the interests of 
producers and consumers alike, but in- 
different to political buncombe, was some- 
thing refreshingly startling to them. Busi- 
ness men no longer feared him, though he 
ran them an intellectual pace which must 
have dazed them. The people grew to 
trust him, as one “highbrow” who was 
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never alien to the common touch. And 
those who came in contact with him per- 
sonally were staggered by the tremendous 
intellectual as well as practical capacity of 
the man. “It has been part of my busi- 
ness,” said one, “all my life to come in 
close contact with some of the ablest men 
in the world, and I have found among 
them many brilliant minds, but never un- 
til | knew Herbert Hoover did I feel any 
actual awe before any of them. With him 
you feel the presence of something stu- 
pendous.” 

Then came the sudden “I do not 
choose” by which President Coolidge re- 
nounced a nomination and election which 
were his for the acceptance. Instantly, 
the Hoover candidacy made itself; this 
time not as the vain aspiration of idealists, 
but as precisely the first force in practical 
politics. It was Hoover against the field. 
The time had come. The people are no 
longer tired, but are eager for a new and 
vigorous leadership. They are even 
capable of thrills, as the Lindbergh epi- 
sode showed. The work of “normalcy”’ is 
done. Harding got us back on the track, 
and Coolidge has put the machinery in 
shape. Now we want to go somewhere. It 
is not yet time for the great emotional 
crusade of another Roosevelt, if there 
were one, but it is time to set our house in 
order for it. If there is a great progressive 
movement looming just round the corner, 
we need first to equip the structure of 
eovernment to bear it. This is the next 
great task, and Hoover, by common con- 
sent, is the one man for it. He is as timely 
for the present situation as he was prema- 
ture before. 


VEN to the chess-players of politics, 

Hoover has now become the most 
important figure on the board. An outsider 
be fore, he is now the very center of the in- 
side. It would have smashed all the rules 
of the game to have nominated him 
before; now it would strain them to do 
anything else. 

In the first place, Hoover has learned 
the game himself. He will never be a 
ch: impion at it, of course, and he is handi- 
capped, in the eyes of the ultra-practical, 
by the scruples natural to a gentleman of 
honor. But he does know the game, its 
rules and its players, in far more than an 
amateur way. He might be beaten at it, 
but not fooled. 

And on the sheer arithmetic of it, which 
is what the politicians figure on, he now 
outclasses everybody else. For the nomi- 
nation, he is now the strongest candidate 
in more states than all the other visible 
candidates combined. Business and 
finance, which are the power behind con- 
ventions; the people, whose votes win 
elections; and the men of thought and 
vision, who give significance to historic 
movements, all are for him, as shown by 
widespread and representative declara- 
tions from them. 

his strength, in fact, is Hoover’s only 
weakness. Any candidate who leaps too 
soon to first place thereby tempts the 
others to combine against him. Some of 
the manipulators, who fear Hoover be- 
cause he has too much brains and char- 
acter for their purposes, and who, in any 
event, if he must be the nominee, would 
rather have him chosen by convention 
deals than by popular stampede, are seek- 
ing to divert the movement into scattered 
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With the dial scale has come scale control. 
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processes, accuracy in inventory, accuracy 
in costs—these no longer exact a penalty 
of lost time. Fairbanks Dial Scales have 
changed all that. 
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forms. Errors in reading are prevented by 
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“favorite son” trading delegations. There 
is little indication, so far, of their success. 
In the East, the South, the West, and a 
considerable fraction of the Middle West, 
Hoover stands incontestably first. With- 
out organization, campaign, or even an 
announced candidacy, the natural forces 
of the situation and of public opinion have 
already crystallized him into the principa! 
place. 

For the election, the situation 1s like- 
wise unique. The Democratic nominee is 
evidently going to be that party’s only 
strong, and yet most vulnerable candi- 
date, Governor Al Smith, of New York. 
The Republican candidate must be some 
one who can beat him. Hoover is not 
only the strongest candidate in the largest 
number of debatable but normally Repub- 
lican states, but he is the only one who 
would be strong in the normally Demo- 
cratic states where Smith is weakest. 
Hoover could break the Solid South—not 
its border states merely, but some of the 
states at its very core. That would mean 
more than merely winning this election. 
It would be an epoch-making service, to 
restore nationality to American public 
life. It is an unprecedented opportunity 
for the Republican party and the nation. 

For the presidency itself, after the elec- 
tion—something the politicians commonly 
ignore, except as a source of patronage— 
the hope of seeing Herbert Hoover in th« 
White House is enough to restore enthusi- 
asm to even the most cynical. Here 
would be a real man, an American for 


all that is best and most inspiring in 
American life, plus a genius for the exact 
responsibilities of the place, at this time, 
such as happens only once. There are 
those who fear that this last qualification 
is a political disability—that supreme in- 


character are not what democracy will put 
in high place. Whether that turns out to 
be so is a test of us, and of democracy. 

For California, there is of course no 
question. That any faction or interest in 
California should even hesitate to rise to 
an opportunity so unique, for the advan- 
tage of the state and of the nation, is un 
thinkable. There will be a loyal Hoover 
delegation from California, without doubt. 
It should also be without contest. 

These, only too briefly and incom- 
pletely, are some of the differences be- 
tween the “Hoover then” who ought to 
have been President but could not be, and 
the ‘Hoover now,” who still ought to be 
President— and, in the writer’s opinion, 1s 
going to be. 
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You needn't suffer from indigestion. It’s unnecessary. Thousands of 
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ZELDA MARSH 
(Thirty-fifth Edition) 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


“One of power,” says The Bookman 
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THE PERFECT COURTIER 
| COUNT BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE 

Hl (His Life and Letters 1478-1529) 

|] By JULIA CARTWRIGHT 
A brilliant biography of an interest- 


ing personality. 
2volumes - - - - $10.00 


_| NOW WE ARE SIX 
By A. A. MILNE 


I Decorations by E. H. Shepard 

| More charming whimsical verse by 
| the author of Sains We Were Very 
i Young’ - - - - $2.00 


MUSIC, CLASSICAL, RO- 
MANTIC AND MODERN 





| By A. EAGLEFIELD-HULL 


From the sublimities of Bach to the 
symphonic dissonances of the ultra- 


modern - - - - - $5.00 


GIRLS WHO DID 


By HELEN FERRIS 
and VIRGINIA MOORE 
A “first-aid” in deciding upon a 
career - - - - = .50 


AMERICAN GAME 
SHOOTING 
By PAUL CURTIS 


A fascinating account of ‘‘how to pull 
the high ones out of the air” - $3.50 


THE LITTLE LONG 
AGO 
By LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


Fleeting impressions of childhood 
caught between two covers - $5.00 


OASIS AND SIMOON 
By FERINAND OSSENDOWSKI1 
Author of ** Beasts, Men and Gods” 

An unusual travel book which con- 
tains a beautiful love story of the 


desert - - - - - $3.00 


SALOME 
By OSCAR WILDE 


Inventions by John Vassos 


A new illustrative method of inter- 


preting Salome’s mad _longing. 
Popular Edition - - $3.50 
Limited Edition - 10.00 


HAPPINESS 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


A monograph dealing with vital 
questions of modem thought - $1.00 


DUTTON - - NEW YORK 
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years later her daughter—a “child of sin,” 
brought up by an aunt who never lets her 
forget what she owes to such kindness— 
fights her way out of the tangle of spurious 
obligations which Tradition and Respect- 
ability seek to impose upon her, to the 
happiness her mother failed to find. 

Thus Mr. Lynch produces, out of his 
sleeve, an unimpeachable moral to the 
effect that the way to find happiness is 
not to run away but to fight. 


Y and large, then, Mr. Lynch has 

written an extremely good novel. He 
does, objectively, a vivid panorama of the 
late Victorian period in England and man- 
ages to combine with it a searching com- 
mentary on the lives and points of view of 
the people whose habits and attitude to- 
ward life were controlled by the conven- 
tion of the period. At the same time he 
proves the fallacies of false respectability, 
of blind reliance upon tradition, of sub- 
mersion of the individual in the family, 
and he demonstrates his point by the best 
of all methods—that of not appearing to 
want to prove anything. 

Like a Galsworthy novel? A little, per- 
haps. But Galsworthy has something 
that Mr. Lynch has not—a technique 
sharpened and perfected by years of 
assiduous effort. And Bohun Lynch has 
something which, in spite of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s journalistic facility, is lacking 
at least in his more recent novels—an im- 
mediate sympathy with the people of his 
story, a closeness to their griefs and 
their joys and the commonplace little 
vicissitudes of which their lives are 
made up. 

It is through this thorough under- 
standing of his characters that Mr. Lynch 
has made “‘Respectability”’ the really fine 
novel that it is. And it is with pleasure 
that we recommend it to you. 


Bromfield’s Too Good Woman 


iy four successive years, Louis 
Bromfield has turned out four 
“panels,” as he calls them, in his “screen 
of American life.” His third panel “Early 
Autumn” was awarded the Pulitzer prize 
for 1926. And his new book, “A Good 
Woman” (Stokes, $2.50) is, to our mind, a 
better book than “Early Autumn,” 
which gives the Pulitzer committee some- 
thing to think about during the remainder 
of 1927! 

Someone has said somewhere that Mr. 
Bromfield’s novels, associated one with 
the other as they are, might be lumped 
together into one tremendous novel under 
the all-embracing title of “Escape.” Ina 
manner of speaking that’s a sound enough 
notion; certainly Bromfield does occupy 
himself with the “escape theme,” so 
called, in all four of his novels, the case in 
point in this new book being the effort of 
Philip—not wholly successful—to rid him- 
self of the domination of his mother, 
Emma _ Downes, the frightfully good 
woman of the story. 

Emma was a good woman of the un- 
wearying, righteously vigilant type. Phil- 
ip’s father had not been all that he should 
have been; when he disappeared she in- 
vented a tale of his death in the Siberian 
desert (she was never quite sure where 
Siberia was), and set out to see to it that 
her son should be a good man—as good as 
she could make him. 

Emma makes him a missionary, marries 
him, whether he likes it or not, to a watery 
missionary maiden and gets them both off 
to East Africa. Her duty i is done at last 
and she can read her son’s letters to her 
sewing circle and enjoy the fruits of her 
determination. 

But Philip doesn’t run true to form. His 
wife is merely a concentration of good 





Fiction 

Bread and Fire. By Charles Rumford 
Walker. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.50) 

The story, by the author of “Steel”, 
of a youth’s plunge into the new America 
which followed on the heels of the War 
and of his experiences in learning how to 
live. A seriously conceived and well done 
novel, thoroughly worth reading, espe- 
cially if you can take your fiction salted 
with a little sociology, a very little eco- 
nomics and just a suspicion of what 
might be termed the New Common 
Sense. 

The Eye in Attendance. By Valentine 
Williams. (Houghton, Miffin, $2.00) 

Mystery, adventure and romance all 
in one well told story. 

The Canary Murder Case. 
Van Dine. (Scribner’s, $2.00) 

Readers of ‘“The Benson Murder Case”’ 
by Mr. Van Dine discovered that there 
was, after all, something new in detective 
stories. This new tale of the psychologi- 
cal detective, is as good a mystery as 
we've ever followed. May Mr. Van Dine 
write many more of these Philo Vance 
stories. 


By S. S. 





Recent Books in Brief Review 


Miscellaneous 


The Evolution of Charles Darwin. By 
George A. Dorsey. (Doubleday, Page, 
$2.00) 

In “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings”, Professor Dorsey proved that 
he could write about science so that the 
man in the street might understand and 
profit. In this key to Charles Darwin, 
the author proves that he can also write 
about a scientist. This is biography 
plus—the story of a great man written 
so as to make it a spur to the minds of 
lesser ones. 


The Road to Rome. By Robert E. 
Sherwood. Scribner’s, $1.75. 

Mr. Sherwood says that he has won- 
dered, ever since his schooldays, why 
Hannibal, after sixteen years of effort, 
turned back from Rome when he was at 
its very gates. In this play, written from 
the modern point of view, (as Erskine 
might have done it, in a word) he at- 
tempts to answer his own question. A 
play which you'll enjoy reading even 
though you’re one of those who prefer 
the drama staged rather than written. 
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.| Romantic trail of the 
Ss (, Conquistadores 


< —re-trace this pathway 


of Spanish conquerors 
when you travel east 














You'll enjoy so much the Sunset 
way east, the colorful route of Sunset 
Limited through the southland. Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, luxuriant 
Louisiana; everywhere reminders of 
stirring history of the nation’s 
southern boundary. 


Apache Trail trip if you wish; fer- 
tilemesa lands; bustling ElPaso with 
age-old Mexico just across the river 
at Juarez. Broad cattle ranges; San 
Antonio, Houston, placid bayous, 
moss-festooned live oaks of Louis- 
iana, then across the Mississippi to 
romantic New Orleans. 

Sunset Limited, famed round the 
world, carries you swiftly and com- 
fortably over this fascinating route. 
Its appointments are superb; obser- 


F.S. McGINNIS, Passenger Traffic Manager 
San Francisco, California 


vation and club cars, with valet serv- 
ice, barber, ladies’ maid, shower- 
baths; the solicitous attention to 
your every want which you find in 
a first-class hotel or club. 


That is the Sunset journey east. 
Read the new booklet describing it 
in detail. From New Orleans, you 
can continue by train or include the 
5-days ocean journey to New York 
aboard a fine Southern Pacific steam- 
ship. Meals and berth on the boat 
are included in your fare. 


Southern 
Pacitsc 
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H. L. MENCKEN: 


“It would be hard to overestimate the 
vividness and power of this extraordi- 


nary book. There is a capacity to 
give reality to the grotesque and shock- 
ing which not even Gorki has ever 
surpassed.” 


FREMONT OLDER: 


“Nowhere among the books published 
this fall will one find another book 
that gets as deep inside of you.” 


Illustrated, $2.50 


OIL! 


A Novel by 
UPTON SINCLAIR 











A Nationwide 
Best Seller 





JOHAN BOJER: 


“This novel is created by a great 
poet, a great artist, and a great heart. 
Since Emile Zola I can’t remember a 
similar work.” 


WILLIAM McFEE: 


“Story telling with an edge on it. A 
marvelous panorama of Southern Cali- 
fornia life.” 


7th large printing, $2.50 


66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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works and pious ideas; his marriage is no 
marriage. And an elderly woman ex- 
plorer whom his wife instinctively hates 
makes him see that perhaps there are 
other goodnesses in the world besides his 
own particular brand. The unexpected 
sight of a pagan ceremony and the neces- 
sity for abandoning his mission in the 
face of an attack by savages complete 
the cure. Philip decides to return; Africa 
and the church are no longer necessary to 
him. 

At home, to the great distress of his 
mother, he sets out to discover a new set 
of standards for himself and it is out of his 
struggle to orient his life anew, in the face 
of bitter, uncomprehending opposition 
from his mother, that Bromfield builds 
his story. 

All in all, as we observed in the begin- 
ning, “A Good Woman” is Louis Brom- 
field’s best novel. It is less diffuse, more 
closely knit than his previous three 
“panels”; the story is more clearly de- 
fined, the setting less obtrusive. 

Philip’s struggle, his anguish, even his 
ultimate failure ring true. Emma Downes 
is an extraordinary figure, yet no more 
than legitimately exaggerated—‘“‘accent~- 
ed” would perhaps be the better word. 
She is an embodiment of all the over-good 
women of the ages; an heroic figure yet a 
pitiful one in her blind tenacity of purpose. 
Which leads us to our final observation on 
the book—that Bromfield, though he is 
ordinarily serious of mind, must own, 
somewhere, a puckish sense of humor; viz., 
his dedication of the book, on its jacket, 
to “all the Good Women of America, 
which has more than its share of them,” 
a dedication which he (and his publishers) 
will risk being taken literally by all the 
Good Women to whom it’s addressed! 


The “Inside” on the Circus 


HEN “Beggars of Life” appeared 

some three years ago we felt that 
Jim Tully had done a remarkable piece of 
work and we were not diffiident about say- 
ing so. In that cross-section of his own 
early career, Tully got, somehow, down to 
bedrock; the book was large-sized chunk 
of reality, written sincerely and singularly 
effective because of its simple frankness. 
“Jarnegan,” a year ago, did not appear to 
us to be nearly so fine a job; it’s difficult, 
of course, to compare a novel and a series 
of biographical flashes like “Beggars of 
Life,” but nevertheless there was some- 
thing missing, the essential sincerity of 
the earlier book, perhaps. 


Now, in “Circus Parade” (A. & C. 








Boni, $2.50) Tully has gone back, more or 
less, to the vein in which he does best. 
And we, at least, are glad that he has. 
When he was a youngster, it appears, 
Tully joined a third rate circus to escape 
the Mississippi hobo law which, by put- 
ting a cash benefit on the head of every 
vagrant, made vagrant-snatching a profit- 
able business to the constables. A year of 
wandering through the whole of the South 
taught him the rigors of circus life, its 
tragedies and its comedies, its almost un- 
believable harshnesses and_bitternesses, 
its exaltations and its pathos and its in- 
evitable violence in hate, in love and in 
mere amusement. Those things focussed 
sharply by personal anecdote, make up 
“Circus Parade.” Invariably, in this 


book, Tully’s stories come home to you 
with crushing force because they’re about 
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neatly typed 


letters | 


STAR | 
BRAND 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
rae BRAND Type- 


writer Ribbonsinsure 
clear, neat copies that 
will last as long as the 
paper upon which they 
are written. 

“A Kind for Every Pur- 
pose.” All colors and 
combinations of colors. 
Sold by leading Sta- 
tionery stores every- 
where. Made by the 
makers of MultiKopy 

| Carbon Paper. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
Established 1889 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Warehouses: NewYork, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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MAGAZINES 


Most unusual offer! Ten weekly issues of America’s 
liveliest illustrated magazine for 10c. Highest quality 
fiction; unusual articles; sparkling wit and humor; 
special departments for every member of the family. 
Send your name, address and 10 cents without delay. 
The Pathfinder, Dept. C.102? Washington,D.C. 


10 BIS WEEKY 10° 











California’s Oil Fields--- 
Youth---and Love! 


CRUDE 


By ROBERT HYDE 


Four young people are thrown together 
in the shadow of the derricks. A bril- 
- _liant novel by a new writer. 


$2.50 at all booksellers 


Payson €& Crarke, Ltp., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 















































real people. Cameron, owner of the show, 
his wife the Baby Buzzard, Slug Finerty 
his right hand man, the Moss-Haired 
Girl, Anton and Lila the Strong Woman 

all these and a hundred others are lifted 
over from reality, figures from life and no 
mere paper patterns cut to fit a writing 
convention. You may not like ‘Circus 
Parade,” but you can’t help but believe 
it—or most of it at any rate. 

It is in the necessity for qualifying that 
last sentence that our only quarrel with 
the book lies. You could believe all of 
“Beggars of Life’; you had to—and it 
makes no difference whether that book or 
this new one is true to fact. Tully himself 
is the only man who can tell you that and 
he doesn’t come with his books to explain 
in person. The point is that in “Beggars 
of Life” there 1s evidenced a restraint 
which is lacking in “Circus Parade.” If 
‘Tully wants to shock his readers, he most 
certainly does it in this new book. There 
are obscene intimations and perversities 
without disguise scattered through it in 
profusion. But simple fact does not al- 
ways give you the best picture; broad use 
of the familiar Anglo-Saxon monosyllables, 
for example does not in itself constitute 
realism. And “Circus Parade”’ fails of its 
aim just a little through Tully’s evident 
anxiety to give you the thing in the raw. 
‘“Here’s reality; blood and dirt!” says 
lully, in effect. And by his effort to give 
it to you the book takes on, more than 
mee, a stagey artificial tone. No— 
‘Beggars of Life” was a better book; we 
don’t care whether “Circus Parade’’ is 
selling twenty times as well or not! 


. Lands of the Sun 


ARY AUSTIN’S “The Lands of 

the Sun” (Houghton, Mifflin) is 
a book about California. Twelve years 
ago Mrs. Austin was asked to provide the 
text for a collection of paintings of Cali- 
fornia by Sutton Palmer. The book ap- 
peared in England, in a de luxe edition, 
as one of a series of beautiful travel books 
compounded of descriptive text and appro- 
priate illustration. Its title was 


Sun,” from an old Spanish proverb to the 
effect that the lands of the sun expand the 
soul. 

This American printing contains Mrs. 
\ustin’s text from the English volume, 
substantially as it first appeared, embell- 
ished with a frontispiece in color and chap- 
ter decorations aptly and pleasantly exe- 
cuted in black and white by E. Boyd 
Smith, 

Mrs. Austin’s facility for lucid and 
beautiful description, her gift for writing 
rich and colorful prose, are too well known 
to need further comment here. The vol- 
ume covers principally the southern and 
central portions of the state; the author 
swings a tall ellipse from San Diego up to 
San Francisco, inland to Sacramento and 
back into the Mother Lode country, 
thence down the great valleys following 
the Sierra and almost digressing into Ari- 
zona at the bottom of her looped trail. An 
extraordinarily exact knowledge of the 
facts of the out-of-doors goes hand in hand 
with Mrs. Austin’s sensitiveness to its 
charm. There seems to be no tree or 
plant in the state which she can not recog- 
nize, no animal or bird to which she can 
not put a name. Yet there is nothing 
pedagogic about her details of flora and 
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HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 
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GLASTENBUR 
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Spring Needle Knit Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


$4 to $7.50 Per Suit 


Flat Knit 
SHIRTS and DRAWERS 


$2 to $4.50 Per Garment 


Australian WOOL and COTTON MIXTURES and ALL WOOL 
LIGHT, MEDIUM and HEAVY WEIGHTS: EIGHT GRADES 


Guaranteed Not to Shrink 


75 YEARS REPUTATION * 


For Booklet, Address 
GLASTONBURY KNITTING CO. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sold by Leading Dealers 





@U6. U5. PAT OFF. 





“Cali- | 


fornia” and its subtitle, “The Land of the | 





No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is waite 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo, 

















JEWEL ELECTRIC 
FOUNTAIN 


ATALOG of new and 

beautiful styles of Jewel SG 
Electric Fountains and Electric 
Specialties for the Home now 
ready. We make many styles of 
portable illuminated Electric 
Fountains—for homes, offices and 
stores. Are portable and can be 
moved to any room. Do not require 
any water connection. Top con- 
tainer removable, so fountain can be 
used on table. An excellent humidi- 
fier. Largest manufacturers of 
Electric Fountains in the world. 
Send 10 cents for illustrated catalog 
today. Reliable dealers wanted. 
New York Show Room, 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 

4505 Ravenswood Ave. 
Dept. H. Chicago, Ill. 2 































It’s positively 
TRUE— 


Womenalloverthe 
world have proved 
that SUNSET dyes 
cotton, silk, wool 
or mixed goods the 
same shade in one dye bath. 
SUNSET is fast, penetrating; noted 
for brilliancy and depth of color. It 
is clean; no stained hands, no spoiled 
utensils. Simple, easy directions as- 
sure perfect satisfactionto “firstusers” 
as well as experienced dyers. 
Refusesubstitutes—ask your dealer 
to get SUNSET for you, or send to us 
for colors wanted. 






NORTH AMERICAN Dye CoRPORATION 
Dept. 89, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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When 


You and Stevenson 
hunt buried treasure together 


O HUNT buried treasure with 

Stevenson and Long John Silver, 
Jim Hawkinsand the Mutineers, Piracy, 
parrots and pieces of eight—that is an 
adventure which never loses its thrill! 
But there is more buried treasure in 
Stevenson than pirates ever hid along 
the Spanish Main—the treasures of his 
quiet travels with a donkey, his love 
for little children, the Scottish country- 
side. Stevenson, the story teller and 
poet, Stevenson, the man of courage and 
unfailing gaiety, is waiting foryoutojoin 
him in intimate, joyous companionship. 


“ “ x 


You will get a decided thrill when you 
buy your first beautiful New Century 
Book. A thrill that will multiply as 
you choose your favorite books—one 
by one from the 165 titles, the great 
novels, famous plays, inspiring essays, 
and poetry, of the world’s greatest 
writers. Printed from clear type, India 
paper, so compact that an 800-page 
book will fit easily in your pocket — 
and bound in full genuine leather, 
tastefully decorated in gold—only $2.50 
a volume. Just charming books to 
handle and to read. 
You'll find a preciated gifts for 
a cherished friend in 


NELSON 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 





Nelson’s entire New Century Library, takes this much 
less space t! the same number of standard-sized books 


Only $2.50 for each volume at the better bookstores. 








THOMAS NELSON & SONS, NEW YORK 


Please send me the valuable booklet “The Read- 
ing Year’’ (printed on the famous Nelson India 
Paper) which will help me plan my year’s reading , 
and the complete list of the Nelson New Century 
Library. s 
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fauna. After all her first concern is her 
own love for California—for all of it. And 
her chief purpose, (which she accom- 
plishes admirably), is to catch and im- 
prison on paper the color of the state, 
physically and spiritually. 


ee apropos of the 
“spiritual color” of California, not 
the least interesting feature of the book 
is Mrs. Austin’s preface to this new 
edition. Evidently she feels that Cali- 
fornia is not what it used to be. Possibly 
a later, hurried visit showed her too 
many stucco bungalows, too many artist’s 
colonies, too few quiet spots where the 
California that is could come up to the 
California she remembered. At any rate 
she says: “Too much of what I describe 
has utterly vanished, too much has utterly 
changed. . . In two or three generations, 
when towns have taken on the tone of 
time, and the courageous wild has re- 
established itself in by-lanes and corners, 
a writer may be born, instinctively at one 
with his natural environment and so able 
to give satisfying expression to that 
wholeness. In the meantime let this book 
stand as a marker, if for no more than the 
pattern of a suggested recovery.” 

Recovery from what? Recovery, ac- 
cording to an earlier paragraph, from Cali- 
fornia’s present state, “preempted and 
overrun by what is probably the most im- 
potent—culturally and spiritually impo- 
tent—society that has yet got itself to- 
gether in any quarter of the United 
States.” 

This, of course, isn’t a pleasant lament. 
It’s a familiar one, however,—not only as 
it applies to California but to any spot 
where one was once happy and to which 
one comes back after a lapse of years. 
Mrs. Austin has simply forgotten (or 
never learned) something which every in- 
telligent adult knows—i. e. that the old 
home town is always a disappointment to 
the returned wanderer foolish enough to 
expect it to be the same. 

But the book can be her apology. It is 
beautiful and—as far as we can see—it is 
true, as true as the day she wrote it. It is 
a volume for all Californians. And we be- 
lieve that the “culturally and spiritually 
impotent” society of which Mrs. Austin 
writes so bitterly in her preface will at 
least be able to recognize the quality of 
the book—even in the face of that gratui- 
tous slap from the hand that wrote it. 





If You Were a Girl—and 
you had a date with your 
father, half way across the 
world—andhe didn’t appear 
—and you knew that his 
mission involved millions— 
well, that’s the situation 
which begins 


“Dark Island”’ 


A new serial by Charles Collins 
and Gene Markey 


in SUNSET for DECEMBER 
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Ss botless! 


How very disagreeable to scrub, 
scour and dip water to keep the 
toilet bowl clean! Don’t do it. 
Use Sani-Flush. See how every 
mark, stain and incrustation 
vanishes! A clean toilet bowl. 
Spotless! 

It’s a labor saver. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl, 
follow directions on the can, then 
flush. Remarkable, isn’t it? 

Foul odors gone, stains gone, a 
glistening bowl. And the whole 
toilet really clean, for Sani-Flush 
gets into the hidden, unhealthful 
trap and cleans that too. Harm- 
less to plumbing connections. To 
keep a spotless toilet bowl, keep 
Sani-Flush in the bathroom always. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


eg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


"any Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
> Canton, Ohio 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bidg. 

Philadetphia, Drexel Building 

Cleveland, Hippodrome Kldg. 

New York, Equitable Life Bidg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 

St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bldg. 


San Franeiseo, Monadnoek Bidg. 
Seattle, L. C. Smith Bidg. 
Boston, Old South Building 





“Get Acquainted” Subscription to 


SUNSET 


5 issues for $1.00 








DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthur H, Hasell, 
of the Analytic Institution, London, Eng., writes: 
“‘absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguishes 
from all similar preparations.’” Observe the 
trademark, a gum-lancet, 
MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 
genuine. Your druggist 
has them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxton, London, Eng. 
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Across the Editor’s Desk 


(Continued from page 6) 


the last year, in many of the national 
magazines. SUNSET is gratified to be 
able to present this month a sketch of 
Mr. Dye’s, “They Ride ’Em at the 4W”. 
Mr. Dye observes, albeit without more 
than a gentle melancholy, a change com- 
ing over the face of the great West. The 
old West is quickly becoming the new 
West. The open range is gone. The boys 
are fencing in their homesteads and build- 
ing homes and going courting—seriously 
—and raising alfalfa. And in this little 
sketch the author interprets the change as 
he sees it. 
? ? ? 
UNSET readers will remember 
Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield’s avia- 
tion stories—yarns which are woven about 
the little-known habits of the genus 
stunt-flyer. In this issue he is represented 
again with “‘Jennies—and Janes’, a rapid, 
amusing story which goes to prove that 
wing-hopping and philosophy and girls 
don’t mix. It seems there was a stunt- 
aviator who was also an intellectual and 
over and above that, a riot with the girls. 
But as Buck, the pilot, puts it “Jennies 
and janes,—they’re both tricky to han- 
dle”, and in this yarn—but let Whitfield 
tell it himself. 
? ? ? 
EXT month Sunset will publish 
the first installment of the best 
adventure-romance that has ever ap- 
peared in the magazine. That’s a large 
order and perhaps it sounds like a brash 
claim to make, but we’ll leave it to you 
after you’ve read, say, two installments. 

The story is called “Dark Island.” It’s 
by Charles Collins and Gene Markey and 
it’s the nicest blend of adventure, love- 
story and mystery that we’ve come across 
in many a long day. What’s more it is a 
plausible yarn. So many adventure tales 
are good enough stories excepting for the 
fact that they could never have happened. 
“Dark Island” could have happened; 
that’s what makes it the thriller that it 
is. Asa matter of fact, when we finished 
our reading of it, we found ourselves ready 
to swear that it did happen. Which is why 
we took the advice which Western Union 
so pointedly offers to the public; we didn’t 
write accepting the story—we telegraphed! 

Anyhow, as we remarked earlier, we'll 
leave it to you to judge. And before we 
leave the subject, Herman Struck, who 
has done so well with the pictures for 
“Haman’s Bridge” in this issue, has been 

engaged to illustrate “Dark Island.” 

? ? ? 
N the December issue also will ap- 
pear an article by J. Frederick 
Richardson, ‘“The Future of Aviation on 
the Pacific Coast.” 

Mr. Richardson was Chief Consulting 
Investigator for the Sixty-eighth and 
Sixty-ninth Congressional Committee of 
Investigation into the U. S. Army Air 
Service, the U. S. Naval Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, the Postal Air Mail Service, and 
Commercial Aviation. He is intimately 


conversant with air transportation from 
both the commercial and the military 
points of view and his article, up to the 
minute and authentic, will be of unusual 
interest. 
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S BAK 


—than you ever thought 
The always 
dependable quality of 
Calumet enables you to 
accomplish better re- 
sults with less effort 4 

Try it. 









KAADKru 


| 


LESS THAN 





PER BAKING 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 








SALES 22 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








MAKE MORE MONEY 
CANDYMAKING wom 


BIG PROFITS being made by men arid women with 
our WORLD'S SPECIALITY CANDIES new method; 
no expensive equipment or machinery. System oper- 
ated anywhere, kitchen, shop or factory Simplified 
home study course. Learn today, earn tomorrow We 
furnish supplies; few dollars start you. Write teday 
for proof of students’ success. Free booklet explains. 
DEPT C 355 Se. BROADWAY 















Liberty Candy & Supply Co. Los anceres. catironnia 


This Home-Mixed Coun | 
Syrup Is Wonderful 


For quick relief of any ordinary cough, 
try Pinex. 

Mixed at home with plain sugar syrup, 
a bottle of Pinex makes a whole pint—a 
family supply—of pure, wholesome cough 
syrup, the best that money could buy, for 
adults or children. No trouble to mix— 
package tells how. Makes a big difference 
in your drug bills. 

Tastes good—children take it willing- 
ly. Nothing better for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, etc. Used by millions of 
people for over 20 years. 

Insist on genuine Pinex, 65c, at all 
druggists. Money promptly refunded 
if you are not glad you tried it. 

The Pinex Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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A Sweet Stomach! 


What a pity when youth and vitality 
are set at naught by a disordered stom- 
ach, and bad breath! Don’t have them 
at any age!. Hearty eaters— hard 
smokers — high livers — find Stuart’s a 
boon and blessing! 

Eat what you wish. Drink what you 
like. Then chew a Stuart tablet. No 
soda, just a soothing combination of 
magnesia, calcium carbonate and the 
like. Result, a sweet stomach, serene 
digestion, no pains, no discomfort. 

Wherever you find a drugstore, you'll 
find Stuart’s. The handy pocket size 25c. 
Large size is 60cts. ; or family size, $1.20. 
Pocket box (enough for the one-week 
test) will be mailed complimentary, if 
you write the Stuart Co., Dept. 900, 
Marshall, Mich. 


STUART'S 


OYSPEPSIA 


TABLETS 
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Robert Louis Stevenson | 
on the Thrill of Living | 
in Monterey 


“You can see the breakers leaping 
high and white by day; at night, the out- 
line of the shore is traced in transparent 
silver by the moonlight and the flying 
foam; and from all around, even in quiet 
weather, the low, distant thrilling roar of 
the Pacific hangs over the coast and the 
adjacent country.” 


Indicative as this is of the spaciousness 
and sheer joy of living on the Monterey 
Peninsula, it has not taken into account the 
incomparable vistas of mountain and coun- | 
tryside ..the eternal springtime . . the 
versatility of this place that instantly cap- 
tivates the stranger and continuously en- 
thralls those who live here. 


Doubly fortunate are the owners of 
homes on the Monterey Peninsula. For 
combined with the regal setting, they have 
at their very doors, at Hotel Del Monte, | 
the finest playground of all the west. 


Three championship golf links, tennis 
courts, polo fields, motor roads, bridle 
paths, beaches .. facilities for sport in- | 
finite in variety ..add immeasurably to | 
the joy of living—if you live here. 


You will find at Pebble Beach, Carmel 
Woods or Pacific Grove—all within an en- 
chanted circle of six miles in radius—the 
ideal site for your home. Send the coupon | 
for more information about your future | 
home in California. 


‘Del Monte Properties 
Company 


Edward & Wildey Building 
Los Angeles, California 


275 Park Avenue 





Hotel Del Monte 
Del Monte, California 


Crocker Building 
San Francisco, California 


Det Monte Properties COMPANY 
Gentlemen : 

Please send me further information about 
the Monterey Peninsula. 
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Why Not Rose Potpourri 


By EvizaBeE 


NDER the evening lamp 

this winter you will be mak- 

ing plans for spring garden- 

ing. Why not include some- 

thing new? Rose potpourri 
can be a part of next year’s pleasure 
program. Delightful moments await the 
person who has never made rose pot- 
pourri, for in the blending and weaving 
of this mellow perfume there is a charm 
and a simplicity that holds one with its 
magic shading. 

Rose potpourri might well be called a 
perfume with a law unto itself, possess- 
ing as it does a lure that mystifies; but 
do we wonder that it pleases and be- 
wilders when we know it to be a composite 
of all that is lovely? Nymphs and fairies 
might have fashioned it in the beginning 
if France did not rightfully claim its 
creating, the .word potpourri being of 
French derivation and the vales of France 
being first to contribute to the blend. 

A bringing together of the component 
parts, and the real art, with an individual 
touch, begins—an art which one wields 
with zest and enjoyment while evolving 
a perfume as rare and compelling in its 
tenderness as incense. Rose potpourri 
is brought to perfection slowly, never 
with reckless abandon; always there needs 
to be a pinch more of this, another dash 
or two of that; always the lifting and 
flufing with the hands—for no one was 
ever guilty of blending potpourri with a 
spoon—and the bowl then begins to exude 
the acme of exquisite fragrance. 

The foundation of rose potpourri, as 
the name indicates, is rose petals. ‘Those 
versed in potpourri in this country agree 
that the most desirable varieties of roses 
to be used are the old fashioned semi- 
double red rose, Ragged Robin, and what 
is known in California as the Castilian, 
a rose of Spanish ancestry with dense 
pink petals. The latter is the finest rose 
that can be used for this purpose because 
its fragrance more nearly approaches 
attar of roses than any other grown. 

With the exception of the Castilian 
no light-colored rose can be recommended, 
as it dries pale with a musty odor and 
with the loss of its beauty, notwith- 
standing how sweet and satisfying it may 
have been when gathered, its perfume 
goes too. For this reason, save the Cas- 
tilian, the most satisfactory roses for 
potpourri are red ones, and the more 
fragrant the variety the better. 


Epic the petals in the early 
morning with the dew upon them, 
not that the result will be a great deal 
finer for this, but because dew and the 
early morning carry an inspiration that 
will abide with you through all the day— 
and afterward. Hovering over the pot- 
pourri in years to come will be the senti- 
ment of those perfect but vanishing hours 
that gave so freely of their matchless 
freshness. 

Spread the petals on several thicknesses 
of newspaper and sprinkle with table 
salt, salt being a preservative as well as 
an aid in retaining their evanescent oil. 
For success in curing, much depends upon 


TH FARWELL 


the weather. Bright days are best with 
dryness in the air; damp, cloudy days will 
cause mould and discoloration. Place 
the petals in sheltered sunshine for the 
first few days where breezes will not blow 
them about and they will be protected 
from dampness at night. When they 
begin to dry and curl but are by no means 
crisp set the papers in the shade where 
the petals can season and finish drying, 
as at this period the sun is apt to parch 
them and extract their attar. In the 
course of a week the petals will have 
completed drying and be ready for a jar 
or crock to await their purpose. If 
properly cured they will retain their color 
but if neglected when about half dry they 
will look faded and be musty. 

Because they dry away light in weight 
and it takes a large quantity to make the 
desired half pound, gather the petals with 
a lavish hand, with every few days 
another paper spread. When you have 
enough cured for the basis of your pot- 
pourri you may set them away and blend 
later into potpourri at any convenient 
time, but two things should be guarded 
against, mould and evaporation. There- 
fore watch for a time; if they appear 
moist and lifeless they must be spread in 
the sun again. 

The following recipe is an excellent and 
inexpensive one and can be blended into 
a remarkably fragrant potpourri at home 
in such a way that its perfume will evade 
identification: 


Dried rose petals............. V4 pound 
Dried lavender flowers........ % “ 
Ground oris foot..........:.. % ° 
Sandalwood powder........... 4 “ 
PRMUIMEE 23 crise <a. oe ¢ ices sais % * 
Crushed cloves........ 1 ounce 


1 “ 


“ 


Crushed‘allspice...............+. 

Crushed cinnamon......... 1 

A few vanilla beans and punks if possible 

When crushed spices are not to be had, 
ground kitchen spices may be used—a 
scant ounce of each. The sandalwood 
powder and the incense punks can be 
purchased reasonably at a Japanese art 
shop and will lend an oriental touch much 
to be desired. Supplying your own rose 
petals and lavender, this recipe can be 
made up at very little cost—enough for 
a large rose jar. 

Blend the ingredients a little at a time, 
lifting lightly with the hands until thor- 
oughly mixed. Inhale at intervals; if too 
strong of any one thing your blend is not 
perfect and a trifle of another ingredient 
should be added to counteract it. Set 
aside in a kitchen crock or covered re- 
ceptacle for about a month, occasionally 
flufing it gently and thoroughly, when it 
should have mellowed into a delightful 
and exquisite fragrance. 

The Slowing recipe is for a Parisian 
blend 

Dried rose petals............. 

Dried lavender flowers........ 

«Ground orris...... 

CIOS isco. 

Pimento..... 

Cinnamon........ 

Benzom......... 

Table'salt......:: ‘ 

VARMA iDOADS. ob 3. 3. sods ees 


4 ounces 
“ 
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“Nations of the East” 





) ire a 
“A Show-Window 
To The World” 


The glamour and color of the 
Orient, the lure of the South 
Seas, the romance of Latin 
America—all will draw throngs 
of visitors to the Pacific For- 
eign Trade and Travel Exposi- 
tion, to be held from Novem- 
ber 11th to 20th in the Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 

All the principal commodi- 
ties and manufactures that en- 
ter into world trade will be 
displayed. Manufacturers, in- 
terested in expanding their 
markets across the Pacific and 
in developing the Western 
market as well, are to partici- 
pate in this event, the most 
colorful held in San Francisco 
since the Panama Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, 1915. 


California Invites the World 


PACIFIC 
FOREIGN TRADE 
AND TRAVEL 


EXPOSITION 


SAN FRANCISCO 
November 11 to 20, 1927 
Under Auspices of Foreign Trade Club of California 


Px fo ne - 


Address communications to 
Wiuuam D'Ecmsert, Director General 
308 Merchants Exchange Building, 
San Francisco, California 
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FAMOUS 
FOR FOOD 


The Hotel Van Nuys has 
maintained its reputation 
as a rendezvous for epi- 
cures for over a quarter of 
a century. 

Faultless in cuisine, 
service and appointments, 
MODERATE RATES 
Write for illustrated folder 
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CISA TRUER. os ra ec 0 8 100 grains 
Oil of bergamot.............. 30 drops 
Li id Co nn rr 30° 
Ol ob lavender:......00000.... 1 
Oil of sandalwood..... gta Se 
Oil of rose geranium...... i, es Ce 
OM GE TOKE & «:0:0.¢.5:5: eee? te 


Tincture of ambergris........ 44 dram 

This is an old and velvety potpourri 
but it is much more expensive than the 
first recipe given. Parisian potpourri is 
composed of a blend in which the in- 
gredients mingle in obscure and fanciful 
charm, and might well be called the queen 
of all potpourri because of its abiding and 
far-reaching thrill. As some of its ele- 
ments, especially the musk, have ad- 
vanced in price it will be wise to hand 
the recipe to a reliable druggist for an 
estimate before one decides on having it. 
But the lover of potpourri who can afford 
it should not deny herself the pleasure 
of its possession because of its exquisite 
perfume. 





Their Names 
Shall Live! 


(Continued from page 15) 


bugle caused every passenger aboard the 
Maui to stand in a reverential hush. The 
sound echoed and faded away out over 
the vast and silent ocean. It was a touch- 
ing prelude to the service which we were 
about to hold in honor of the seven flyers 
who had passed from earthly life. 

Captain John T. Diggs, in command of 
the Maui, nodded to an officer on the 
bridge. A signal flashed to the engine 
room and the huge ship’s throbbing 
engines stopped. 

Another nod of the head from Captain 
Diggs and the rich, tenor voice of Joseph 
O’Malley, one of the ship’s waiters, was 
heard singing the “Largo” from the New 
World Symphony. As the words, “Going 
Home, Going Home” came from his 
throat, he seemed to bring vividly to the 
minds of every passenger, a realization 
that seven courageous souls had gone to 
that eternal home, “from whose bourn no 
traveler returns.” 

The twenty-third Psalm was read. Its 
soul satisfying message sounded as though 
it had been especially written for the occa- 
sion. “The Lord is my Shepherd. He 
leadeth me beside the still waters.” And 
on this day, as great quantities of flowers 
were being tenderly tossed out on the sea, 
the waters were peaceful and still. “I will 
fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” Thus 
without fear and in absolute confidence, 
the seven brave souls, which failed to 
reach Hawaii had smiled as they traveled 
through the “Valley of the Shadow of 
Death.” 

The responsive reading made it possible 
for every passenger and member of the 
crew to take an active part in the cere- 
monies. It brought to our minds a 
memory of quiet, restful vesper services 
and whispered prayers. 

The writer of these lines delivered the 
eulogy. Each of the lost flyers was men- 
tioned by name and one by one their un- 
usually fine qualities were proclaimed. 
“The six men and the brave little woman 
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SVPER — AVTUMATIC 
A Calculating Machine 






a 


Marchant Machines are 
showing profits of $1000 
a year— because—they are 
designed to do more work | 
in less time with less op- } 
erator fatigue. 


TO CLEAR 
DIALS 
= 
PRESS KEY 


Clearance is automatic 
—lightning fast elimin- 
ating all handle “crank- 
ing.” 



















oF 

















TO MULTIPLY 
PRESS ANOTHER 
KEY 
Multiplication also is auto- 


matic—result appears instan- 
taneously. 


f NO ZIG-ZAG 


READING KEY- 
BOARD 













































BEFORE YOU 
Write or DECIDE SEE 
MARCHANT. 


consult 



















i5 YEARS 


MULTIPLICATION; 
BUILDING .\@l ‘DIVISION : 
CALCULATING \ ADDITION i 
MACHINES— SUBTRACTION 


AND NOTHING 
ELSE 


MARTHAN 


R —-AVTUMATIC 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. | 
New York Oakland London - 


Sold and serviced in all principal cities : 
- of the world.” 





Chicago 
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VIEW “FINDERS "ON INSPIRATION POINT 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 


MOUNTAIN 
TROLLEY TRIP 
t 


0 
MT. LOWE TAVERN 


AND COTTAGES 


a year ‘round resort" 


WRITE FOR 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RY. 


O. A.SMITH- PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
LOS 


ANGELES 





Offers a vast 
anorama, of 
uthern Californias 


Sinest scenery 
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and rooms with private 
bath. From N. Y. Dec. 
2nd, 133 days, Holy Land 
for Christmas. One man- 
agement ship and shore. 
Also South America — Africa 
Cruise and Mediterranean Cruise. 
675 Market Street, San 
' Francisco. 621 S. Grand, 
Los Angeles. Also Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle. 


Carry Canadian Pacific Express 
Travellers Cheques 


Good the world over 


On luxurious Empress of 
Australia, with mostly ex- 
tra large, outside rooms— 
Fy also plenty of single rooms 


Official representatives for North America of the 
Indian State Railways 







who gave their lives in an effort to fly 
from the mainland to Hawaii were no 
ordinary group of people. Each of them 
realized what the price would be should 
any misfortune overtake them. Each one 
had accomplished deeds which entitled 
him or her to the praise of the world before 
their disastrous flight into space. Each 
possessed a heart of purest gold. And 
they sailed away to live or to die, as God 
should will, within sight of heaven’s heav- 
ing billows, within sound of its manifold 
voices. With faces tenderly lifted to the 
cooling breeze they looked out wistfully 
upon the ocean’s changing wonders.” 

Let us think that as their eyes closed, 
they read a mystic meaning which only 
the rapt and parting soul may know. Let 
us believe that in the silence of the reced- 
ing world they heard the great waves 
breaking on a farther shore, and felt the 
breath of the eternal morning. 

No one will ever know just what oc- 
curred aboard those ships of the air, but 
those of us who saw the smiles of each 
man and the little woman, when they left 
the ground, know that all of them went 
into eternity, happy, at peace with the 
world, and with his or her ltcher. 


ii was a touching spectacle and there 
were many on board the Maui whose 
eyes were wet with tears. 

A more appropriate testimonial never 
was held anywhere, and every person 
aboard the big steamer seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the occasion heart and 
soul. 

When the closing prayer had been con- 
cluded, passengers and members of the 
crew tenderly cast the millions of flowers 
out onto the ever drifting and restless 
ocean. And lastly, the large floral Bible, 
with its message, “God bless you every 
one,” which had been sent to the ship by 
the school children and teachers of the 
Caro, Michigan, Public Schools, where 
Miss Doran was a teacher last year, was 
lowered over the side of the ship. It 
floated away some two or three hundred 
yards and then it paused as though it had 
become anchored. The flower Bible did 
not move away from that spot. We 
watched and waited for it to drift away, 
but it remained stationary. The blos- 
soms became brighter under the rays of a 
tropical sun. There was something 
strange and inexplicable about the way 
that great Bible remained stationary 
while all of the other flowers were drifting 
—drifting—drifting. 

Captain Diggs signaled, and the Maui 
circled the flowers three times as though 
to tie the wreath securely. 

We had performed our duty. The ship 
had resumed its journey. A beautiful and 
fitting tribute had been paid to the seven 
brave hearts who will not pass this way 
again, but whose names shall live for- 
evermore. 








“What Shall We Do 
with Our Mountains?” 


By W. B. GREELEY 
Chief, U. S. Forest Service 


In Sunset for December 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-Ancnror new oil burners; rates 
include hotels, guides, drives, fees 


65 days, $600 to $1700 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ss ‘‘Transylvania’”’ sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
(Madrid) Spain, (Granada) Algiers, Tunis, 
Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, the Riviera, Havre, 
(Paris) Europe stop-over. 
8th World Cruise (Westward) 
Jan. 16; 125 days, $1250 to $3000. 

M. T. Wright, 485 California Street, San Francisco 


Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 

















Classified Advertising 





PATENTS 





Patents—Write for our guide book, ‘‘How To 
Obtain A Patent” and Record of Invention Blank 
sent free. Send model or sketch of inventions for our 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reason- 
able. Victor J. Evans Co. 1010 Hobart BI Bldg., San 
Francisco. Main Offices. 751 9th, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 724 Ninth 
St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 





HELP WANTED 





Agents—We start you in business and help 
you succeed. No capital or erience needed. 
Spare or full time. ou can easily earn $50-$100 
weekly. Write Madison Company, 564 Broadway, 
New York. 








Earn $25 weeks, | spare time, writing See 
—— apers, magazin Experience unneci 
tails and copyright, book FREE. Press Syn 
a 1255, St. Louis, M 





66 miles on 1 gallon — Amazing new Mois- 
ture Mileage Maker. For all Autos. Factory 
Representatives wanted. 0% profits. 1 FREE. 
Critchlow, A-51 Wheaton, III. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 mo. 
and home furnished; permansnt, hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton, 510 McMann Bidg., 
Denver, Colo. 





LITERARY CRITIC 





Well-known author (recommended by editors) 
offers Criticism, Sales Service (Stories, agg 
Novels, etc.) to new and established writ Also 
Collaborations. Laurence D’ Orsay, P. “Oo. Box 
2602-C, San Francisco. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Guaranteed Hemstitching and Picoting At- 
rs Fits any sewing machine. 60c. prepaid 
. D. Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching 

oa. Dept. 43, Sedalia, Mo. 








Mr. Man 


We offer you a position in your locality as our special 
representative. Men who qualify for these positions make 
from $50.00 to $100.00 per week. Our present sales organi- 
zation of over 150 special salesmen are reaping the benefits 
of SUNSET’S continued growth. 

The requirements are that you have some selling ability, a 
neat appearance and the will to get ahead. If you havea 
car it will help 50 per cent. Full information can be 
obtained by writing to or calling at 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


or at the following branches: 
— 1 aaa 1014 Western States Life Bldg. 
KLAN a —— Bldg. 
P08 NOBLES: 700 Bryso 
PORTLAND: 1032 SS . Bank Bldg. 
TT. 1201 American Bank Bldg. 














From Soup to Pie 


Tue cream soups made with Pet Milk will 
have a texture and flavor that nothing else will 
give. The creamed vegetables will taste better 
—they’ Il be better. The turkey dressing, the 
gravy, the salad dressing and the pumpkin pie 
—every item on the Thanksgiving Menu will 
have extra goodness because of the quality of 
Pet Milk. 

More than twice as rich as ordinary milk— 
Every drop uniformly rich—the cream always 


in the milk—protected by the sealed container 
from everything that could impair its freshness 
and purity—always safe and wholesome—these 
are the qualities which recommend Pet Milk 
for every household use. 

Rich enough to use in place of cream— Pet 
Milk costs less than half as much as cream. 
Diluted to suit any milk need, it costs less than 
ordinary milk. Every grocer has it. You will 
like it for everything. 


Stuffing for the Turkey 


4 cups soft bread crumbs 
/ 1 teaspoon salt 

Vf teaspoon pepper 

1, teaspoon paprika 


is ordinarily required. 


Oyster Stuffing 
Add 2 cups oysters, whole or cut in 
halves, 12 teaspoon extra salt and a 
few drops onion juice. 


Parsley and Onion Stuffing 


Add 2 tablespoons minced parsley 
\ and 1 small onion, chopped fine and 








cooked in 2 tablespoons butter for 
5 minutes. 


Mix bread crumbs with salt, pepper, paprika, celery salt and poultry 
seasoning. Add melted butter and Pet Milk and mix lightly together. | 
NOTE: Through the use of Pet Milk the amount of butter is less than 


The above recipe will serve as a base for the following variations. 


V4 teaspoon celery salt \ 
1 teaspoon poultry seasoning 
Vf cup melted butter 


14 cup Pet Milk 


Chestnut or Peanut Stuffing 
Add2 cups boiled chestnuts, chopped, | 
or 1 cup finely chopped roasted peanuts. 


Raisin and Nut Stuffing 
Add 1 cup raisins and 2 cup chopped 
walnuts. 
Celery and Olive Stuffing ) 
cup 


Add 1 cup chopped celery and !2 
chopped olives. 





We want you to have our free book telling about Pet 
Milk—how it will give you better food, and at the same 
time make your milk and cream supply more convenient 


and more economical. 
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Send address to 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 
24 California Street, San Francisco 
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—and that’s 
why women really 
PREFER it 


Women have an instinct about 
food that seldom goes wrong. 
Wesson Oil, for instance... 
Here is a pure, rich salad oil. 
Light in color. And so delicate 
in flavor—so wholesome. And 
quite deliciously good to eat. 

Pour some out into a glass. 
Hold it against the light. See 
how crystal clear it is—a pale 
straw color. 

That’s because Wesson Oil is 
not only made from the finest 
oil that can be obtained, but 
because it is refined and refined 
and refined until only the rich, 
nourishing food content is left. 

Taste it .. . Wesson Oil has 
that exquisite delicacy of flavor 
that everyone likes and that tells 
the story of its own goodness, 

Indeed, it’s so good that many, 
many people keep a cruet of it 
on the table and use it on their 
salads and vegetables, plain, just 
as it is. 

Do you wonder that Wesson 
Oil has become almost univer- 
sally the salad oil? That it makes 
the most perfect and delicious 
French Dressing that ever lent 
piquancy to a crisp salad? 


Try Wesson Oil. You'll like it. 
It’s good and it’s good /or you. 




















